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Quarterly English Journal 


S.K. Agrawal 


Dalit Literature and Dalit Chetna vs Adivasi Poetics and 
Adivasi Vedna : Aesthetics of Dalit and Adivasi Writings 


(Dalit Writings have come a long way since the inception of Om: 
Dalit ideology in 1970s. Dalit literature is the aesthetic and spiritual 
sister of the Dalit power concept. As such it envisions art that speaks 
directly to the needs and aspirations of Dalit India. In order to perform 
this task, the Dalit literary movement proposes a radical re-ordering 
of the Hindu upper caste cultural aesthetics. It proposes a separate COM! 
symbolism, mythology, critique and iconology. Itexposes Brahminism, ” cast 
praises Dalits and supports the lower caste revolution. 


In the category, Dalits (the regionally, culturally, economically 
and socially oppressed groups)-are included the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and some of the Backward Classes, besides 
Minorities. Dalit philosophy is based on the belief that low caste 
status leads to poverty and oppression; this is, however, conspicuous 
absent in tribal poetics. Tribal poetics has chosen historical amnesia, 
economic exploitation, displacement, eviction and unprovoked assaults | 
by the police as its thematic concerns. The paper argues that though 
both Dalit (primarily the writings by the Scheduled Castes’ writers) San 
and Tribal writings are the poetics of the pangs of marginalization}, ‘asu 
Dalit’s marginalization is the outcome of the ills of caste system thes 


untouchability, servitude, etc, but tribal poetics is the expression of thé has| 
beer 
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The paper very succinctly suggests that Dalit Chetna which is 
applied as a theoretical tool to analyze the ‘dalitness’ of a literary 
work of art, cannot be a befitting tool to critically assess and evaluate 
the tribal poetics. The paper, therefore proposes ‘Adivasi Vedna’ as a 
tool for the critical analysis of tribal poetry. It lays down that 
marginalization may not necessarily constitute backwardness, and a 
movement to resist the forces of historical amnesia and the so called 
‘development’ and ‘modernization’ can be successful only when the 
Omnipotent is there to support us, which Dalit consciousness outrightly 
rejects. 


The paper also brings out the subtle differences between the 
historiography of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, and 
considers Dalit writing an outpouring of the former group for the ills of 
caste system being their sole agenda and the Scheduled Castes, being 
at the lower rung of the mainstream culture the worst hit group. 


The paper consists of three parts. Part I deals with the term 
Dalit and the philosophy of Dalit literature; part I is about Dalit Chena 
and Part II explains the need of distinct aesthetics for a proper critical 
estimate of Adivasi literature and suggests that Adivasi Vedna may be 
a suitable theoretical tool for the aforesaid purpose.) 


I 
Dalit and Dalit Literature 
The term ‘Dalit’ is generally believed to have derived from the 
Sanskrit root ‘dal’ which means ‘burst’, ‘split’, ‘broken’, ‘torn’ or 
‘asunder’, ‘downtrodden’, ‘scattered’, ‘crushed’, ‘destroyed’. From 
these synonyms, itis crystal clear that a section of people called Dalits 
has been torn asunder, crushed and destroyed. The Dalits have also 
been viciously described as “Dasas’. The word ‘Dalits’ therefore means 
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the ‘low caste’ who have been reduced to that state and now they a, 
living in that predicament. A human being is not inherently Daly 
neglected or untouchable, it is the system that degrades him in thy 
fashion. Eleanor Zelliot (1996) believes that in the term and concep 
‘Dalit’ itself there is an inherent denial of dignity, a sense of pollutig, 
and an acceptance of Karma theory that justifies the caste hierarchy(3) 
Dr. Ambedkar in his book Ostracized Bharat writes “Dalithood is, 
kind of life condition that characterizes the exploitation, suppressiq, 
and marignalisation of Dalit people by the social, economic, culturd 
and political domination of the upper castes’ Brahmanical ideology (4) 


The present usage of the term ‘Dalit’ goes back to the 
nineteenth century, when a Marathi social reformer and revolutionary, 
Mahatma Jotirao Phule used it to declare the outcastes and 
untouchables as the oppressed and broken victims of the caste. I 
was popularized by the Dalit Panthers Movement of Maharashtrain 


1970s. Thus, the Dalits are, as Arun Kamble says, those who have’ 


been oppressed socially, religiously, culturally, economically and 
philosophically by the unjust established social organism. The Dalit 
writings consider the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, Backward 
classes and Minorities as Dalits (Narasaiah, 1999). 


The Dalits lead a life of insults, insecurity and poverty becaust 
of caste system and Hindu religion. Brahaminism, the ideological 
backbone of Hindu system is considered the collective enemy by the 
Dalits. Dalit literature’s philosophic soul is Ambedkarism. 


Dalit literature owes its origin to a revolutionary philosophy 
which is the outcome of the great struggle of lower caste peopt 


throughout Indian history for the annihilation of caste system ail 


brahmanical ideology. So it is naturally characterized by the philosoph 
outlook developed by Buddha, Phule, Ambedkar and Periyar’ 
thoughts which in Dalit terminology is called Ambedkaris™ 
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Ambedkarism, the underlying philosophy of Dalit literature emphasises 
that in India, it is not the economic condition that determines men’s 
social status, but on the contrary, their social status determines their 
economic position. It is that human beings are what they are because 
of the caste into which they are born. The caste system generates the 
sense of superiority or inferiority in relation to other, because one feels 
superior or inferior as a principle of caste system provided in the Hindu 
Shastras. (Narasaiah : 1999) Ambedkar observes “that the Indian 
society was formed with an ascending scale of reverence and 
descending scale of contempt and gave no scope for the growth of 
the sentiment of equality and fraternity” (quoted in Narasaiah, 1999). 


Michael Foucault (1984) says that knowledge and power are 
interrelated. Those who have knowledge have power. Denial of 
knowledge is denial of power. For centuries, caste system in the Indian 
subcontinent has controlled, regulated and hierarchised knowledge. 
Prabhakar Palaka also writes : 


the powerless are not seen as credible sources of knowledge 
and explanation. Some kind of writings and writers are more 
powerful than others, and this is connected to the wider issues 
of caste and class, economic and political power, ideological 
and cultural struggle and the relationship between writers and 
the building and maintenance of hegemony(4). 


Dalit literature is the literature produced by Dalit consciousness. 
Human freedom is the inspiration behind it. Dalit literature must be 
written “from the Dalit point of view and with a Dalit vision. The ‘Dalit 
view point’ calls for a writer to internalize the sorrows and sufferings 
of the Dalits. Any writer with Dalit sensibility may have ‘Dalit View 
Point’ but not necessarily ‘Dalit Vision’. The difference between ‘Dalit 
View Point’ and ‘Dalit Vision’ can be found in the desired objective. A 
person with the ‘Dalit View Point’ aims for a limited transformation 
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whereas a person with the Dalit vision demands a total revolution o 
transformation. When the narrator is from outside the Dalit community’ 
there is a greater possibility of narrating merely as an observer, whereas 
when the narrator is from within the community, more than his 
observation, his experience percolates into his thought” (Prabhakar 


Palaka; 2009). 


The foregoing analysis makes it amply clear that Dalit literature 
must be ameans of prejecting Dalit consciousness; it advocates along 
with other fundamentals that the search for Dalit liberation must come 
from the oppressed themselves. Samir Ranjan’s Dalit characters, 
whether it is Baba in ‘Man Turns to an Anthill’ or Om Prakash Balmiki’s 
Jhootan are conscious of this fact. They all know that they can liberate 
themselves. To a greater extent they are all liberated characters who 
fought against the same exploitative and oppressive forces of society. 

H 
- Dalit Chetna and Dalit Literatue 

The term ‘Dalit Chetna’ or ‘Consciousness’ often formsa 
part of the discussions revolving around Dalit politics, identity and 
aesthetics, etc. It is a fundamental component of an emerging theory 
of Dalit aesthetics. Besides Omprakash Valmiki’s Dalit Sahitya Ka 
Saundaryashastra’ (Aesthetics of Dalit Literature) there are three 
anthologies of essays, interviews, poems and stories published in the 

late nineties and edited by Delhi-based publisher of Dalit literature 
Ramnika Gupta entitled Dalit Chetna : Kavita (Dalit Consciousness 
: Poetry, 1996), Dalit Chetna : Sahitya (Dalit Consciousness : 
Literature, 1996) and Dalit Chetna : Soch(Dalit Consciousness: 
Thoughts, 1998) debate the specific understandings and application 


of Dalit Chetna. Limbale in his Towards an Aesthetics of Dali 


Literature (trans. By Alok Mukherjee,) defines Dalit literature ® 
“writings about Dalits by Dalit writers with a Dalit consciousness” (1): 
He further writes “Dalit Consciousness is the revolutionary mentality 
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connected with struggle. Ambedkarite thought is the inspiration for 
this consciousness. Dalit consciousness makes slaves conscious of 
their slavery. Dalit consciousness is an important seed for Dalit 
literature; it is separate and distinct from the consciousness of other 
writers. Dalit literature is demarcated as unique because of this 
consciousness. It is an indispensable attribute of the Dalit literary 
aesthetics. It is intimately tied to the emancipatory ideology of B.R. 
Ambedkar and, is the yardstick by which the dalitness of Dalit literature 
is measured (32). Dalit Chetna has emerged in recent years ina large 
body of Dalit literary criticism as a theoretical tool with which the 
architects of Dalit literary culture are able both to set boundaries for 
the growing genre of Dalit literature and launch a distinctly Dalit critique 
of celebrated works of literature. 


At the centre of Dalit chetna is Ambedkarite philosophy of 
emancipation. It derives its primary energy from Dr. Ambedkar’s life 
and vision. All Dalit writers are united with respect to this truth. 
Omprakash Valmiki enumerates the major points of Dalit chetna thus: 


@ Welcoming the vision of Dr. Ambedkar on questions of 
freedom and independence; 

@ Being for Buddha’s rational, intellectual perspective and 

concepts of no-god and no-soul, and being against the 

hypocrisy of Hindu law and custom; 

Being against the caste system, against casteism, against 

communalism, 

Being against social divisions, and in support of brotherliness; 

Taking the side of independence and social justice; 

Supporting social change; 

Being against capitalism in the financial sector; 

Being against feudalism and Brahmanism; 

Being against supremacy; 
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@ Disagreeing with the definition of “great poetry” by | 
Ramchandra Shukla; | 

@ Being against traditional aesthetics; 

® Taking the side of a caste-less, class-less society; 

eo and being against hierarchies of language and privilege (31), 


Dalit Chetna is being used as a strategy for Dalit critical 
analysis, a ‘kind of test’ by which Dalit critics can judge the ‘dalitness’ 
of any work of literature, whether written by a Dalit ora non-dalit. I 
is a concept that permeates discussion of both the future of Dalit 
literature and the critical re-reading of major works of literature of the 
20" century that have widely been heralded as progressive. In its 
generally accepted avatar it denotes a loyality to and an expression of 
the Ambedkarite message of the human dignity of Dalits. 


Dalit consciousness is a modern critical concept in the mode 
of deconstruction. It is an expression of denial, a theoretical tool that , 
contributes to the destabilization of traditional notions of socal | 
hierarchy and cultural authenticity. Contemporary Dalit- critics ate 
specific about both the current nature and the importance of Dalit 
Chetna. Valmiki writes: 


Dalit Chetna is elemental in opposing the cultural inheritance 
of the upper castes, the notion that culture is a hereditary right 
for them, and one that is denied to Dalits. Dalit Chetna is 
concerned with the questions ‘who am I?’ ‘What is my 
identity?’ The strength of character of Dalit authors comes 
from these questions (28-29) 


Dalit Chetna is what gives Dalit literature its unique powel 
The writings such as Bhakti poetry and the early writings of 20" century 
by Dalits of Western India cannot be termed Dalit literature becaus? 
they lacked in the expression of Dalit consciousness. Rather the concep! 
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of Dalit Chetna is wholly modern, even deconstructive in its ability to 
clear the way for a new understanding of Dalit identity (Valmiki 2001). 


A Dalit Chetna does not just make an account of the anguish, 
misery, pain and exploitation of Dalits, or draw a sensitive portrait of 
Dalit agony; rather it is that which is absent from original consciousness, 
the simple and straight forward perspective that breaks the spell of 
the shadow of the cultural, historical and social roles for Dalit. In brief, 
Dalit Chetna is an essential component of the growing Dalit literary 
critical lexicon. 


i 
Dalit and Dalit Writings vs Tribal and Tribal Literature 

The foregoing analysis makes it amply clear that Dalit literature 
discusses the historiography of India in terms of binaries such as centre 
and margin, placed and displaced elites and dalits, tribal and non- 
tribal and tries to establish that the mainstream literature has treated 
Dalits, marginalized and tribals as subhumans. This, however, does 
not seem to hold much truth, especially in the case of tribals. Even a 
cursory glance at Indian history brings to light the fact that tribal and 
non-tribal cultures co-existed and the sense of subjugation of the tribal 
and that of dominance of the non-tribal mainstream culture never 
hampered the cordial relationship between the two. 


Approximately four decades ago when Dalit literature started 
pulling the nations’ attention, tribal writers also came into limelight. In 
Marathi, for example, Atmaram Rathod, Laxman Mane, Laxman 
Gaikwad, each belonging to nomadic tribal communities, were hailed 
as Dalit writers. During that time, the north east was yet to flower its 
magic in tribal literature to the rest of India. During the last 20 years 
the various tribal voices and literary works have started making their 
presence felt. Thus Kocheteri from Kerala and Alma Kabutri from 
the north stormed the readers almost the same time when L. Khiangle’s 
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The last two decades have established that Indian tribal bec 
literature is no longer only the folk songs and folk tales. Itnowembraces and 
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other complex genres, like the novel and drama. Daxin Bajarange’s con 
Budhan theatre in Ahmedabad has been giving rise to gorgeously the í 
the] 


refreshing plays, moder in form and contemporary in content. Little 
magazines such as Chattisgarhi Lokakshar and Dhol have started Y° 
coming out, providing space for tribal poets and writers. Keeping in 
mind the Indian tribal historiography, the tribal literature of pre- 
independent era and the emerging poetic/literary trends of the post- 
independence/ global era, it becomes imperative to discuss whether 
tribals and tribal literature real fits into the canons of Dalit/Dalit literature, 


Dalit literature’s one of the most significant postulates that caste 
is a hydra-headed beast explains the economic disparity in terms of | 
caste system. Caste system has brutalized and dehumanized the Dalis. 
Untouchability is one among the various ugly aspects of its system. It 
is acomplex of cruel and humiliating discriminatory practices and 
disabilities, which may or may not include prohibition of physical contact 
to which members of Dalit castes were and still are subjected by the 
rest of society. Untouchability may be regarded both as an important (incl 


feature of Dalit resistance, and also as a mechanism whereby, as an of ur 
integral part of the Indian caste system, the dalits have been keptin brute 
line through centuries. The history of atrocities which the upper caste 1 In 

adva 


people force on Dalits is also closely linked with untouchability. This 
constitutes an inherent part of Dalit consciousness. Dr. Ambedkar, tht 
father of Dalit Movement, Arjun Dangle, the editor of Poisoned Bread, Adiy 
Namdeo Dhasal, the writer of Golpitha expose the evils of caste recog 
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Nowhere does the tribal oral or written literature of India (Pre-as well 
as post- independent India) provide a clue, on the basis of which can 
be concluded that certain sections of tribal society were discriminated 
and atrocities were inflicted on them. Moreover, there exists a profound 
continuity between literate Brahmanism and the illiterate animism of 
the tribal communities which gradually joined Brahmanic society in 
the past. Girilal Jain, a famous archaeologist, clinches the issue witha 
very telling example. He writes: 


The Lingaraja temple in Bhubaneshwar, built in the eleventh 
century, has two classes of priests: Brahmins and a class called 
Badus who are ranked as Sudras and are said to be of tribal 
origin. Not only are Badus priests of this important temple; 
they also remain in the most intimate contact with the deity 
whose personal attendants they are. Only they are allowed to 
bathe the Lingaraga and adorn him and at festival time only 
Budus may carry this movable image. The deity was orginally 
under a mango tree. The Badus are described by the legend 
as tribals who originally inhabited the place and worshipped 
the linga under the tree (Jain, 24). 


Dalit consciousness considers that the history of Dalit people 
(including SCs, STs, BCs and Minorities) in India has been a record 
of unbroken continuity of inhumanity, physical and psychological 
brutality, all designed to deny the dignity ofa people. The tribal history 
in India, however does not seem to have any consonance with this oft 
advanced statement. 


Historically — almost till the end of the Mu ghal rule- most major 
Adivasi communities like- Gonds, Kolis, Bhils and Minas- were 
recognized as dominant existing in compact areas, having their unique 
cultural and social systems. It was with the advent of British imperialism 
and their attempts to widen the tax net that the state began to forcibly 
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bring these communities under systems of revenue collection that were 
© 


completely foreign to them. K.S. Singh says “whereas peasant society - 


was monetized during the Mughal rule, integration of the tribal society 
into money economy took place during the colonial period” (Singh, 
25). The strategy of tax collection did not remain limited to economic 
intervention but also included disruption of several social practices of 
the tribals. It was during this time that the collusion between many 
local Indian kings and the colonial regime got cemented with the 
common aim of multiplying revenue from tax. The tribal groups were 
forced to react in order to protect their livelihood, culture and natural 
habitat. The major tribal uprisings included Halba rebellion in 
Chhattisgarh, Chamka rebellion in Orissa, Chuar rebellion in Bengal, 
Khurda rebellion in Orissa and Bhil rebellion in Rajasthan (1822-81), 


The 1857 uprising against the British included protests bya 
large number of Adivasi communities. The protest was actually a 
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culmination of almost sixty years of repression and resistance that ^ 


they had lived through and was expressed through several uprisings, 
such as Tarapur rebellion (1842-54), Maria rebellion (1842-63), Bhil 
rebellion, begun by Tantya Tope in Banswara (1858), Koi revolt 
(1859), Gond rebellion, begun by Ramji Gond in Adilabad (1860), 
Muria rebellion (1876), Rami rebellion (1878-82), Bhumkal (1910), 
etc. 


Several tribal leaders like Shankar Shah and his son of the 
Gond community; Narayan Singh, the leader of the Binghal community; 
who looted the granary of a big landlord to feed his hungry people, 
Birsa Munda, Khajya Nayak, Bhima Nayak and Janta Bhil lost their 
lives while fighting their repressors. Historians have recorded the 1857 
uprising in fair detail, the protests by the adivasi communities and theif 
stiff resistance against the colonial regime, however, have not found 
adequate space in the historiography of protest movements. Vibha $ 
Chauhan says ‘This is a clear reflection of marginalization of the adivasis 
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in all spheres. This partial historical amnesia has its roots in the 
epistemology of historical methodology and its implicit collusion with 
the socio- political power structure” (in Ganesh Devy: 2009). 


This is unfortunate that this selective memory continues to live 
in contemporary India. The discourse of knowledge that evolved in 
post independence India continues to deny the tribals a history and 
the social and cultural distinction that grows out of it. For purposes of 
official administration, the adivasi communities — “Scheduled Tribes” 
—have been clubbed with the “Scheduled castes” by The Constitution 
Order, 1950 respectively via Articles 341 and 342 of the Constitution 
of India. “The constitution unfortunately ignores basic differences 
between the scheduled tribes and scheduled castes and tends to project 
these as being similar to each other. The groups are, however, poles 
apart in their culture, social structure, and historical evolution over 
time” (Chauhan, 2009). 


The scheduled castes belong to the caste system, an integral 
part of the social hierarchy since times immemorial and continues to 
be an important input of group and personal identity even today. Based 
on purity — pollution ritualism, the tenets of this system of social 
stratification are well known. Moreover, despite conventional difference 
between the high and low castes, there has always existed active social 
and economic interaction between them. 


On the other hand, the tribals have existed as self- sufficient 
social and economic units with structures of social systems that differ 
notonly from the ‘external’ wider society but even amongst themselves. 
Having been threatened by the alien cultures and forces in the past, 
the tribal population continues to be wary of the Diku — the outsider. 
*Not only have the tribals been kept out of the social, cultural and 
literary history of India, they have also not been allowed to play any 


‘meaningful role in the contemporary agenda of development. There 
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has been a growing feeling among the tribals 
at large, that mainstream intervention does n 
societal and cultural upliftment of the tribal and they continue to by 
made easy targets of exploitation. 


Several tribal protests against “state industry nexus” are takin 
place in contemporary India. Development has turned out to be, 
nightmarish experience for the tribals, leading to a disruption of thei 
traditions. The tribal songs are a beautiful expr ression of the anguish 
against the processes of mechanization and development. A villag 
poet of the Damodar vally in Jharkhand writes: 


Which Company came to my land 
To open a Karkhana 
Tt awakened its name in the rivers and ponds calling itsel 
D.V.C. 

.. You came and made this bloody, burning ghat 
Calling youself a D.V.C. 
(Voices of the Adivasi, 46) 


The government’s insistence on formal and authorized records 
on paper has led to eviction of tribals from traditional ownership 
land. Recent tribal history testifies to the fact that a sizeable number 
them are being dispossessed of their land by mega projects. This 
however, unlike the scheduled caste agenda could not evolve into 
persistent protest movement. Dalits have successfully converted cas! 


into an ideology and by providing grounds for increased politica 


mobilization have created a space within the traditional politics 
discourse. However, a silence surrounds what may be called the agent 
of the scheduled tribes. 


Tribal literary movement aims at self discovery, preservati! 
| and protection of adivasi culture and resources from outsiders. It 
the literature of protest and self- assertion on the one hand, ands 
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criticism on the other. It also aims to rid the society of its aberrations. 
Govind Guru’s revolt and Kali bai’s sacrifice speak volume of their 
contribution towards the welfare of society and humanity. Ramesh 
Chandra Badhera and Khem Raj Pargi discovered them in local folk 
> taking songs. The tribal poet Hariram Meena has described them in his 
to be, research articles. Ramnika Gupta writes: 


of thei Today we know that a genocidal event more shameful tham 

inguish Jallianwalla Bagh took place, and 1500 tribals were 

village massacred, on the hills of Mangarh with the connivance of the 
Rajput rulers of states now part of Rajasthan and Gujarat. 
This event was not recorded in our history books. After 
Meena’s article was published in Pahal and later in Yudhrat 

g itsel Aam Admi a quarterly Hindi magazine of Ramnika Foundation 
and Tribal Literature Forum, it has been included, and a 
monument was constructed at Mangarh by the Government 

\ (Gupta, 2009) 

A song about Govind Gurud anticipates independence: 

| O, the brown haired Bhuriya (white men) 

records 

s Iwill not listen to you 

st Ihave my authority in Delhi 

mberg My seat in Ahmedabad 

Si Thi My forces spread all over Jambu (Sub continent in India) 

(eng In Mangarh burns my Dhuni (sacred fire) 

ds Believe it or not 

polit O Bhuriya I will not abide by you. 

politic (“O BhuriyaI will not abide by you”) 

3) agent 


The tribals understand the conspiracy hatched against them 

| with the sole objective to dispossess and displace them and keeps 

ervalt them off the bandwagon of progress. In a tribal song, the narrator 
ers- Ñ Wars his community: 


and sé! 
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How would you prove ues 
In this court of civilization ee 
That this land belongs to you ? 
(“How would you prove?”) 

to th 


My purpose in mentioning the tribal protests and poetics ist perv 
show how they widely differ from Dalit protests and poetics. If w aH 
examine the contemporary political discourse of the scheduled castes of se 
we discover that itis intertwined with their culture, collectivememoy frate 
and myths; the primary aim of which is to subvert the dominant elitis 
political and cultural code. The vital relationship between politics 
literature, culture and society becomes evident from the prominence 
Dalit literature gained after its association with Dalit Panthers, a politica be 
party founded in 1972 by writers to fight atrocities against the 
untouchables. Vibha S. Chauhan writes: 


litera 


Its (Dalit Panthers) founders Namdeo Dhasal and Raja Dhak, 

were poets committed both to literature itself as wellas to 
“literature as a weapon” against social injustice. While itis 

true that Dalit creativity began to be noticed in literary circles 

in the 1960s, it was when it got identified with the political 

, agenda of the Dalit movement that it was able to successfully 

assert an alternate aesthetics as well as an alternate politica 

order (67) : ee 

litera 

It is thus crystal clear that caste and caste repression areth? Itis ¢ 

major issues of mobilization for Dalit creativity. The tribal poetics, ol of E] 
the other hand, has chosen economic exploitation, displacement own 
eviction and unprovoked assaults by the police as its thematic concem™ triba 
Secondary, tribal literature besides being relevant in the present scenafl, been 
has been trying to sensitize the mainstream towards the marginalized nece 
tribals. This literature is trying to bridge the gap between “us” and aesth 
“them”. An example is Nirmala Putul. Though she has been inspiredi! to sa 
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her writings by the adivasi movement of protest and self assertion, she 
has succeeded in arousing empathy with the tribal people. 


Tribal literature thus, unlike Dalit literature is not confined only 
to the ‘tyrannical’ caste system and brahminical ideology; it is all 
pervasive and extensive in its reach. The consciousness behind it is 
realistic in its approach. It is committed writing aiming at the welfare 
of society and humanity. It is democratic and believes in equality, 
fraternity and liberty. 


Given the above perspective, it is needless to say that each 
literacture demands its own kind of historiography. The history of tribals 
as writes G.N. Devy : 


is filled with stories of forced displacement, land alienation, 
increasing marginalization, the eruption of violence and counter 
violence by the state. Going by the parameter of development, 
the tribals always figure at the tail end. The situation of the 
communities that have been pastoral or nomadic has been 
even worse. (Dey, XV) 


In a word, tribal literature depicts the ‘adivasi Vedna’ (tribal: 
pathos: ‘rather than dalit consciousness) which is a cumulative product 
of economic repression, displacement, historical amnesia, 
‘developmental deprivation’ and eviction. Naturally, the whole tribal 
literature is bereft of an attitude of hatred towards Brahminical ideology. 
Itis equally interesting to note that the mythical tribal story such as that 
of Eklavya has been exploited by the Dalit (SCs) writers to serve their 
own set perspective. Nowhere does any tribal folk song or the emerging 
tribal poetics hint at it. The tribal folk songs deify lord Rama who has 
been termed as murderer in Dalit writings. Does this dissonance not 
necessitate a different strategy and propound the need of distinct 
aesthetics for the critical analysis of tribal literature? Will it not be right 
to say that tribal literature needs distinct parameters for its assessment 
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and evaluation as there exists a profound continuity betwee 
Brahmanism and animism of the tribal communities? Is tribal poetiy 
not an expression of ‘adivasi vedana’ rather than pai Chetnay IIsj 
not true that Dalit identity gives way toa re-examination of India 
history from Dalit point of view, where as the tribal literature, by an 
large deals with the idea that they suffer from historical amnesia a 
their protests have not found adequate space in the historiography gf 
protest movements?Is it not necessary to understand the historica 
and contemporary contexts of adivasi protests which made the tribal 
travel ona trajectory so very different from the Scheduled Castes? 


The questions, however, bring one very solid reason interrelating 
the tribal poetic ethos with the dalit poetic consciousness. Like the 
Dalits, the adivasi populatioin has remained on the margins of the social 
economic and political march of Independent India and the proces 
of intergrating them forcibly into the network of what is perceiveda 


impoverishment and alienation. Thus, it is evident that both Dalitsand 
Adivasis have suffered due to marginalization; the Dalits, however 
trace their marginalization in the evils of Brahmanic ideology whereas 
the adivasi’s vedana is the result of the network of the forces of amnesia 
and the so called “development”. Moreover, what is important is thal 
tribals were a powerful influence in the earlier days, and enjoyed! 
dominant position. It is also interesting to note that the tribal identity 
that we claim today cannot be said to be purely tribal. It has undergont 
such deep processes of Sanskritization; what we now have is! 
complex, deep intermingling of what could have been pre sanskritized 
tribal elements with elements of Hinduism brought about by the Arya! 


civilization during 1200-1000 BCE. Hence, there is a need to evol¥ 


a distinct theoretical tool and strategy which encapsulates tribal anguis! 
and pain. Like Dalit Chetna, the theoretical tool may be ‘Adivasi Veda 
comprising the following features :- 


“development” and “modernization” has largely resulted in their greater 


i) 


vi) 


xi) 


xii) 
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tweg i) Marginalisation, and not backwardness (which is the focus of 
poeticy Dalit poetry) is the main concern of tribal poetry. 
1% ? Is; B 
in dia ii) It advocates a society based on egalitarian principles. 
byan iii) ‘Dikkv’ or the ‘outsider’ is the collective enemy of the tribals. 
esi r TS 3 pap 
A 4 iv) Exploitation, Displacement, eviction and Issues of 
) : 5 3 ; 
P yal contemporary relevance constitute the major thematic 
toric concerns. 13 2 Q 4 9 
tribal A. ue Get CA i, R 
astes)! V) The adivasi historical amnesia has its roots in the epistempology 
of historical methodology and its implicit collusion with the 
relating socio-political power structures. 
ike the 
- social vi) The post independence discourse of knowledge continues to 
ree a deny the adivasi a history and the social and cultural distinction 
iva that grows out of it. | ek 
greate vii) Poetics of protest aiming at state industry nexus! ~ 
litsand ; A a £ 
vil) There has always existed an uninterrupted tribal - mainstream 
ever 3 
y cultural continuum. 
herea 
mnesia IX) An impassioned expression of “unevenly distributed 
t is thal development” of the post - independence era. 
oyeds x) Anguish at the assimilation of tribal culture into the mainstream 
dentit} culture. 
ergont 
ick a xi) Tribal integration with the mainstream culture is not possible; 
A even otherwise there is nothing so beautiful in the mainstream 
Aya Indian society. 
evolvt, xi) A literature of self - assertive consciousness. 
ish : Reach 
A j xiii) Language of oral literature and hence, musical in nature. 
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xiv) Unlike the Dalits, the poetry of faith in Superpower. 

The concept of Adivasi Vedana tends to differentiate betweg 
the ‘marginalised’ and the backward, and is therefore again, 
all kinds of oppressions, unlike the Dalit consciousness whig 
finds all ills in the caste system and aims at its annihilation. Th, 
tribal literature, therefore, needs to be assessed and anlaysy 
in the light of ‘Adivasi Vedana’ which truly represents the triby 


literary ethos of protest and contemporary relevance. 
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English Curriculum as Cultural Construct: 
A Postcolonial Perspective 


The postcolonial India, as a nation and as civilization, isı of a, 
crossroads. After the advent and adoption of the neo-liberal econom to se 
policies, acommon grand narrative has carefully been crafteday muc 
constructed by ‘corporate media’ erroneously claiming to represe! reloc 
the nation as a whole, that lends its big voice in celebrating the amv level 
of India on the global stage as an emerging economic powerwil_leavi 
huge potential and tremendous leaps in human resource developmen’ 
This grand narrative also includes English language as one ofthe 

essential and prerequisite conditions for proud arrival on that grani 
stage. English studies today have occupied an envied space ind Engl 
education curriculums at every level. But as a consequence of th 
unleashing of this untamed monster of globalized capitalismasth oy, 
only viable model of progress, we also witness an emergence ofi and tl 
sordid reality reflected in socio-cultural and economic upheavals, givit! in wa 
rise to the huge upsurge in communal, casteist and gendetil, thec 
tendencies, widening gulf between the rich and the poor, violet syste 
extremism of various manifestations, blind pursuits of the West! theor 
modes of consumerist living by rejecting all the finer points of our" insig) 
tradition and culture, and ,above all, ecological degradation 0 expel 
horrendous proportion. The educational discourse, especially I ander 
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humanities and particularly in English studies with its apparent or 
contrived importance, has failed to provide the modern youth with 
any ‘centre’ to create the requisite critical faculty to judge the more 
correct, authentic and balanced mode of existence. After all, language, 
identity and related issues are not ends in themselves, but are rather 
means to other ends. These ‘other ends’ range from mundane concerns 
of day-to day interaction and existence to self-realization at all levels 
within a framework of justice and morality. Languages and cultures 
reflect a collectivity’s image of the ‘self’ and the ‘other’. In fact, one 
of the most basic functions of language is the construction and creation 
of a collective self-definition in order to socialize each new generation 
to seeing itself, its own world, and its relation.to the ‘other’ world 
much as others do (Aggarwal, 124). Thus there is an urgent need to 
relook at and redefine the English curriculum at college and university 
level in the contextual framework of post-colonial contemporary reality, 
leaving aside the colonial legacy.. 


To recreate a new consciousness so as to critically examine 
and interrogate the onslaught of prevailing existential ideas, what we, 
as a nation, need to focus on is the right kind of course curriculum in 
English studies. In this post-colonial reality when we enjoy the 
sovereignty to determine our own destiny, there is an urgent need to 
move away from already established curricular metaphors/concepts 
and their reflections in practice, and re-imagine and re-articulate them 
in ways that facilitate the development of new habits of mind based on 
the careful selection and rejection of our own heritage and value 
systems. The move itself is a recognition that multiple modes of 
theoretical representation emerge from genuinely valuing alternative 
insights and perspectives grounded in a dynamic variety of human 
experiences, thereby adding richness and complexity to curriculum 
and curriculum discourse. It is a well-documented fact that, historically, 
the entire practice has been mediated through a colonial imagination 
“contrived to the disbenefit of the other” (London, 45). What is direly 
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required is to re-imagine and re-theorize this metaphor and its functio 
ina postcolonial context. The paper makes an attempt t relook and’ 
reexamine the existing English curriculum and pedagogical practice 
in the wider context of the contemporary post-colonial reality, 
Curriculum has always been and should always remain a cultura 
practice, making cultural inquiry very important in contemporary 
understandings of educational reform, especially as reform relates ty 
social inclusion and exclusion, and to the relation of knowledge and 
power. Given the social situatedness of learning and its implications, 
and the cultural assumptions that underlie these practices, this attempt 
endeavours to provide the most appropriate unit of analysis in 
understanding education, curriculum, and pedagogy. Thus, it is the 
position of this paper that an analysis of English curriculum as cultura 
construct, past and present, along with the imagination through which 
ithas been mediated, will provide an appropriate beginning place for 
curiculum reform. 


has resulted in a laxity of meaning that has created considerable debate 
about its precise meaning and application. Of course ‘Postcolonial’ 
broadly speaking refers to the period after independence or the 
departure of the Euro-imperial powers from the territories occupied 
and colonized. But this kind of simplistic interpretation seems to suggest 
that the tendencies and the trends which defined the colonial age are 
no more existent now. However if we try to penetrate deeper into the 
diverse layers of body politics today, we shall locate the unchanged 
and unchangeable face of reality glaring everywhere, and the world 
and its inhabitants continue to go and behave the same way even il 
the brave new world of ‘post-coloniality’. Only the players ot i 
protagonists have changed, with a little bit of difference in the modus 
operandi. Instead of territorial occupation as a way of subjugation 
oppression, today we see the deft use of technology to perpetuate the 


same old games of exploitation. We all have been helpless witness 
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the same colonial culture where the sole big brother of post cold war 
era does not even hesitate to send its occupational armies in case of 
recalcitrant nations. From this perspective, ‘colonialism’, in a way, 
has always continued unabated and uninterrupted. It refers to the period 
before colonization, with the cultural productions and social formations 
of the pre-colonized society, as well as to the post-modern reality of 
globalized world. Therefore “Post-colonialism’, as a theory, does not 
suffer from any such semantic contradictions and refers to a framework 
for the study and analysis of the power relations that inscribe race, 
ethnicity, and cultural production and relations—including education— 
as hegemonic ideological apparatuses. From this stance, “postcolonial” 
becomes the site.where a variety of assumptions accepted on 
individual, academic and political levels are called into question in the 
struggle for more democratic social relations. 


Like all ages this postcolonial or neocolonial age too has its 
own peculiar contours and features. One of the essential features is its 
universality in scope and reach as a consequence of the tremendous 
advances in the field of information technology. It has become a cliché 
to call this arrangement by the carefully crafted term of ‘globalization’. 
And this fashionably wooly term, as Block and Cameron observe, 
pervades “contemporary political society, technology, and culture” 
(1). All the images and narratives intend to impose a certain view of 
the world and undermine the very idea of freedom by unleashing such 
unending images of synthetic dream world that our vulnerable minds 
are no more in a position to resist, thereby, accepting it as the only 
reality worth pursuing. The broad contours of this world view are that 
you will be modern, progressive, developed and better off in every 
sense of the term in case you adopt a subversive attitude to everything 
that you call your own and gleefully accept the ‘other’ kind of world 
view. And this ‘other’ epitomizes the entire value system, language, 
logic and structure of significance of the Western or American view of 
reality. 
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Once it was a widely held formulation that En glish languag 
is one such addition to the spatial dimension of the colonial/neocoloniy 
discourse based on the dichotomy of dominance and marginalization 
The famous postcolonial linguist Green is of the view that “language; 
culturally constructed and its form imposes meaning on ig users”. He 
further adds that “meaning is produced in the dynamic interplay g 
thought, language and social processes” and, thereby, calls for, 
rethinking of “available rhetoric of meaning” in the English classroon 
situation (4). In the colonial era, English curriculum and usage did ng 
receive its rightful critique and contestation. However, in what appean 
to be atime of ‘recolonization’ there should be more critical awareney 
of its status as a means of control and of distribution of social, cultura 
and economic capital. Today Education policy-making bodies, politica 
bureaucrats, and learners and learning institutions in most government 
and non-governmental organizations are increasingly embracing English 
as the official, the formal or the instructional language in their everyday 
businesses (NSW Department of Education). The growing badyof ’ 
literature on postcolonial studies reveals that the most powerful tool 
that seems to have taken homogeneous and universal mandate of ‘ruling 
the world’ is the discourse of the internationalization of the English 
language (Foucault, 15). These writers and critiques of postcolonid 
literature argue that the current usage and impositions of Englishit 
most global institutions replay colonial relations (or hegemonies) anl 
thus require more ‘critical’ studies. Thus there is an urgent need fa 
historical ‘self-invention’ and the urge to recreate or “to erase tht 
painful memories” of the colonial era and its processes of ambivalent 
and subjugation even thereafter. 


Thus It becomes essential for us all to explore and identify tht 
perceptions that embody the selection or otherwise of the Englis! 


positions around Indigenous texts, as alternatives or adjuncts to Engli 


curriculum. This is important because.for a number of decades, 
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debate on the politics and the question of language and literature — 
English or Indigenous language - has generated complex ideologies 
and schools of thought, even though the once wide divide between 
those fighting to retain English language usage and those pushing to 
reintroduce indigenous languages/literature in the curriculum at college 
and university level is becoming arbitrary and more of an unconscious 
desire than being ‘real’ or based on policy prescriptions. Since teachers’ 
roles have now changed from being knowledge dispensers to “learning 
facilitators”, this also calls for an analysis of teachers’ positions regarding 
the teaching of the prescribed English texts and to the level these affect 
their professional attitudes such as teaching desires, pleasure, and the 
love of textual analysis towards the English language/literature. In ` 
addition to that, what the students, the community, and the education 
authorities and political government of the day want should also form 
an important component of the entire practice of reforming and 
streamlining the studies of English studies so as to make them relevant 
to the Indian context. As all narratives reflect or actively create the 
‘self’, ‘the other’, and ‘the world, this shift to a student-centred, 
socially critical English necessitates a ‘post-curriculum’ that allows a 
student to coexist with traditional English content and goals. There lies - 
the importance of employing the postcolonial theory that will enable 
the students, as L. Gandhi argues, to rethink ‘self’ and deconstruct 
the discourse of the “regimes of othering” (5). 


It is really sad that many teaching practices in our colleges 
and universities appear to be limited to teaching for the passing of 
examinations. There is less emphasis on the students extending the 
knowledge gained from prescribed texts to exploring the complex 
ways in which texts depict multiple reading positions and interpretations 
of the world around them. Even when this kind of exercise is intended, 
especially at postgraduate level, the students fail to evoke any 
connectedness to the world presented through these texts. One of the 


reasons for this disconnectedness is the sad fact that our policy makers 
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and curriculum designers have all along persisted with the teaching of 
western texts. The world that unfolds through these textual Positioning / 
does not belong to the world view of the students. The entire purpose 
of teaching literature is defeated if it fails to affect any refinement of 
personality in a certain cultural context. Teachers too fail to evoke any 
contextual relevance in terms of existing socio-cultural milieu. In such 
a situation there is less possibility for a teacher, through extended 
conversations and critical discourse analysis of competing ideologies, 


to create awareness among the stakeholders of alternative positions 


around these texts. 


One of the essential parameters of viewing post-colonial 
concept is the emergence of India as a nation state. But today the very 
idea of nationhood appears to be under duress. The secessionist 
tendencies are on the rise almost everywhere in one form or the other, 
trying to question and disrupt the very concept of nationhood. Our 


the idea of national unity and integrity. The recent attempt of the 
educational discourses on reform and research by the UGC should 
be thought of not only as exhortations of change but also constructions 
of imaginaries that potentially embody “a deep reshaping of the images 
of social action and consciousness through which individuals are to 
participate” (Popkewitz, 172). Underlying the noble venture should 
be the temporal and spatial imagination that “denotes a collective sens? 
of a group of people, a community that begins to imagine and feel 
things together” (Rizvi, 223). This imagining of ourselves as acommunity 
participating, interpreting ourselves, and creating knowledge together 
is critical to curriculum reform in a postcolonial context. Only this 
kind of curriculum construction can signify possibilities for alternative 
means for a more democratic future within the inviolable unity and 
integrity of our cultural unity as a nation state. Acarefully crafted cours? 
content in English curriculum has thus to be employed to neutralizé 


differences and establish for the “other” a worldview and a concept of 
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self and community (London, 76), which will exhort the youth to 
celebrate diversities outstripping the meaning 
homogenizing models. 


This nobility of purpose for creating a nationalist spirit is bound 
to fail if we do not interrogate the viability of the concept of nation and 
nationalism in postcolonial times, of citizenship and national identity, in 
the English literature or language classroom. Cultural theorists Homi 
Bhabha and Stuart Hall have very rightly called attention to the 
ambivalence of the nation in the production of national identity. In the 
introduction to his book, Nation and Narration, Bhabha refers to 
“the impossible unity of the nation as a symbolic force in spite of the 
attempt by nationalist discourses persistently to produce the idea of 
the nation as a continuous narrative of national progress” (2). Stuart 
Hall also locates the attempt to create a “sense of nation” in discourses 
that constitute what he calls “the myth of cultural homogeneity” within 
the nation-state, asserting that: Instead of thinking of national cultures 
as unified, we should think of them as constituting a discursive device 
which represents difference as unity or identity. They (national cultures) 
are cross-cut by deep internal divisions and differences, and are unified 
only through the exercise of cultural power (297). Ideally, the 
classrooms in schools and colleges have to function as the state’s 
vehicle for ideological assimilation and homogenization. Language 
curriculum should be intended not only to normalize those whose 
attitudes, norms, values and behaviours are different from what is 
construed as the norm, but also to inscribe particular rationalities in 
the sensitivities, dispositions, and awarenesses of individuals to make 
them fit into a single set of imaginaries about national citizenship 
(Popkewitz, 157-86). The contention is that school is a constitutive 

Part of these relationships and its purpose is to create a form of 
consciousness that enables the inculcation of the knowledge of 
dominant sroups as “official knowledge” for all students, and the 
Maintenangg.of sia contolewithoutthedertinatetigveups necessarily 


a 
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resorting to avert the “repressive state apparatus (Althusser 1971p: 
According to Apple, the “politics of official knowledge works no/ 
through coercion but through accords and compromises that favou 
the dominant groups. Apple elaborates: These Cormpromiscs Occur a 
different levels: at the level of political and ideological discourse, at the 
level of state policies, at the level of knowledge that is taught in schools 
at the level of the teachers and students in classrooms, and at the level 
of how we understand all of this (10). Power and control, then, are 
exercised through a formal corpus of knowledge which the schog| 
distributes through curriculum, rules and regulations. Thus, schools 
are said to not only control people and meaning but also confer cultural 
legitimacy on the knowledge of specific groups (Giroux, 257-93), 


In many parts of India the recurring incidents of honour killing, 
female foeticide and the spurt in violent manifestations of a deep caste 
and communal divide must put the entire India of 21“ century to shame, 


and eventually awaken the education policy makers, teachers and | 


other stake holders to the inadequacies of the literature taught. The 
very purpose of teaching literature to refine human sensibilities seems 
to have failed in the context of social emancipation. We must sit together 
to design curriculum for ethical, responsible and revolutionary education 
which addresses these social aberrations and heals the distorted 
mindsets. The present curriculum replete with Western texts and 
ideology is no answer to the needs and exigencies of our orthodoxies 
and feudal tendencies. Gender and caste issues have to have al 
inalienable and primary focus in our syllabi with special contextual 
framework of socio-cultural reality in mind. The nation today is poised 
at a critical juncture where positive and progressive change is thé 
need of the hour, but people are at a loss regarding a suitable cours’, 
of action and the authorities themselves are hesitant of initiating radical 
transformation. In this claustrophobic environment it becomes the proud | 
privilege of teachers to usher in an era of ethical freedom by bringing 
out the best in young minds. Translated literature that deals with thes? 


| 
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kinds of issues and tendencies can be thought to be one of the options 
for teaching for graduating the young generation to the new reality of 
their expectations and requirements. The entire endeavour has to be 
aimed at creating a new, progressive consciousness through the studies 
of literature, which is completely in consonance with the democratic, 
liberal values of the modem society and cultivates a harmonious and 
integrated living both within and without. 


Today there is a vigorous and focused attempt at every level 
to completely integrate the stake holders with the neoliberal version of 
globalization by introducing English as compulsory subject from class 
lonwards in schools. This is intended to give its citizens access to 
white-collar jobs in the multinational companies. Otherwise too, we, 
as individuals and as society, still seem to harbor a certain status in the 
knowledge of English language. It is nothing more than the colonial 
legacy which has carried throughout the country even after 


deliberately use English as a symbol of their superiority to the others. 
Every discourse about English teaching begins with a presumption 
that in today’s knowledge economy English is the only language of 
success and advancement. This horrible shift has affected particular 
policies for educational issues such as educational financing, curriculum, 
testing, and teacher education. This undue legitimacy and primacy 
assigned to English is bound to have a huge effect on the education 
System and cultural practices. This tendency, though intended seemingly 
to empower the English language, ultimately subjugates and 
marginalizes indigenous languages and literature. It can also suppress 
and marginalize the diverse historical values and attitudes that the various 
indigenous languages and literatures could possibly foster in the younger 
seneration. That probably was the reason why our great visionary 
leaders like Gandhi and Nehru, though educated and well versed in 
Fake language, advocated and tried to make Hindi as the national 
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ze their true uninhibited potentialitie 3 


language that the people can reali | 
ay is not the country of their dream, / 


and promises. But sadly India tod 
So our universities and govt. must first look for balance jy 
terms of giving requisite space to English and bey indigenoy, 
languages, and then re-conceptualize the eunen discourse aboy 4 
éurriculum and its relationship with cultural practice. Curriculum refom 
and research must be seen through the lens of a postcolonig 
perspective by properly understanding the Western prejudice that lie; 
at the core of almost all education systems that operate in the worl 
today and has permeated curriculum discourse and practice. This - 
prejudice has to be exposed by the postcolonial approach which strive; 
to deconstruct and challenge Western European practices and 
philosophies in curriculum, including perspectives from autobiography, 
feminism, postmodernism, and phenomenology. We must also propose 
innovative ideas and textual positions that result in a critical discussion 
about bridging the gap between curriculum and cultural practice, ™ 
Initiatives should range from concepts such as hybridity, Third Space, Sl 


hermeneutic pedagogy, and engaged differences to ecological diversity, by 
transnationalism, and indigenous knowledges, secularism ani © 
spirituality etc. p! 
While formulating policies we must aim to explore the following 3 

specific questions: : b 

Il How and why does the English curriculum continue to receiv la 
‘empowerment’ whether in discourse, pedagogy or its socio & 

economic dominance over the indigenous languages while el 

becoming a neocolonial tool to racially define the indigeno K 

| students? ‘ le 
| z > e 
| 2; Do the stakeholders in their indigenous contexts perceive thi a 


the prescribed pedagogy, conceptual framework and conte b 
of the English curriculum include possibilities for reconstructii 
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Is the teaching of English language and literature bring abouta | 
type of historical, social and cultural intervention into the | 
discourses of self-invention, revisiting and interrogating the 
post colonial constructs of indigenous people? 


4. Do the English studies inculcate a sense of confidence about 
the use of the hybrized form of English as compared to the 
puritan form, or do they create a complex of unease inferiority 
by taking away the originality and creativity from its 
practitioners? 


Si Does the idea of secularism (a western term) better served by 
excluding the finer principles of our own indigenous culture 
and traditions, especially the universal values and practices of | 
dominant Hindu culture, as part of the curriculum? | 


These suggestions, though by no means a complete | 
representation of a heterogeneous field like postcolonial studies, may | 
suggest imaginative and innovative ways by which change may occur | 
by adopting some ideas that serve to contribute to and revitalize current | 
curriculum discourses. We must direct our efforts in making a | 
progressive curriculum towards understanding and critiquing what has 
come to extend the colonial influence through colonial themes and | 
images that still exist in the usual canonized literary texts. Efforts must | 
be made to consider the contestatory and hybrid nature of postcolonial 
language and literary studies in relation to the intellectual engagement | 
and cultural negotiation of reading practices and curriculum. Thereis | 
also a dire need to focus on teacher education for the purpose of 
locating English studies around post colonialism as framed through the 
lens of globalization. We require teachers who are knowledgeable 
enough to speak across disciplines, cultures, and national boundaries, 


and act as interpreters of culture and curriculum as opposed to simply 
being transmitters and managers. 
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To conclude I must say that an earnest endeavour musth, Gr 
made to problematize the issues surrounding curriculum, imagination 7 
and the post-coloniality. We, as teachers of English studies, muş 
reexamine current teaching practices critically and look for ways ty 
make them relevant and meaningful interventions for the contempo 
times. Secondly our curriculum and policy framework of English 
Studies should be conceived and placed in sucha way thatitdoesng Ha 
hinder the continuity and growth of our indigenous languages and 
literatures. Instead of marginalizing and silencing the minority, tribal 
and other indigenous languages in the colonial fervor to promote English 


Gu 


‘ : Lo} 
as a global language, we should propose a postcolonial plan for English. 
language education as being multilingual, multi-literate, intercultural, 
and grounded in biolinguistic diversity and ecological sustainability. 

NS 
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English Language Teaching : 
Indian Metaphysical Approach 


Recently, the Prime Minister of Japan, having had some tips 
of English, visited Mr Obama and in stead of greeting him by saying Sl 
‘how are you’, he said, ‘who are you, Mr. Obama’. Obama, thinking hi 

him to be joking responded ina lighter vain, “Iam Michelle’s husband’ 

and in the same vain Obama asked the Prime Minister, “Whoare T° 
you? and with confidence, the Prime Minister said, “Me too.” Thisis | © 
an internet joke but it refers to the . global challenges of English 
=. language teaching also. 


According to the ELT experts, the challenge areas concem T 
the average college student, the average college text andthe average ti 
college teacher. They hold that the average college student cannot! q 
| write acceptable English; he/she cannot understand spoken or written, =“ 
English; he/she is very slow at reading and does not take up the ri 
subject seriously; he/she does not procure books. They say thatthe fi 
is a certain apathy about learning language among average students v 
He/she does not know clearly the needs and purposes of learning. s 
English. He is less motivated for learning a language. They alsosay tl 
that the student comes to the colleges because he/she wants some. h 
certificate, a diploma or a degree. The experts curse the averagé 
college textbooks and other teaching aids that are used. Besides this, 


| | & 
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they hold the college/universities responsible for not procuring procure 


- good books and teaching material. Textbooks are full of mistakes— 


factual as well as linguistic. According to them, the teachers are also 
responsible to make the challenge areas more complex. Taking these 
challenge areas in view they provide various approaches and strategies 
time to time but the challenges remain of the same nature and degree. 
The reason is that the approaches and strategies which ELT experts 
suggest, generate challenges themselves. 


Let me reproduce a story to understand the problem: 


A hawker of hand-fans-was passing by the palace of a king, 
shouting out, “I have created unique and wonderful fans. Such fans 
have never been seen before.” Listening to the hawker, the king asked, 
“What is unique about those fans and what is their price?” The hawker 
replied, “Your Majesty, they don’t cost much. Considering the quality 
of these fans, the price is very low: one thousand rupees a fan.” The 
king was amazed. “One thousand rupees!.” He asked “what is special 
about these fans?” The hawker said, “Each fan is guaranteed to last 
one hundred years.” The king purchased the fan at the asking rate. 
The king started using the fan and only in three days, the king saw that 
the central stick of the fan came out, and the whole fan was 
disintegrated. The king called up the hawker. The king was furious. 
“You fool! Look. There lies your fan, all broken in pieces.” The man 
replied humbly, “Tt seems my lord you do not know how to use my 
fans. The fan must last one hundred years if you use the fan in aright 
way. Saying so he explained the way, “Hold the fan steady. Keep it 
steady in front of you, then move your head sideways to and fro.” In 
the palace now the ministers instead of rejecting the approach of the 
hawker, had discussions on how the head should be moved. 


This applies to the approaches of ELT. The ELT experts, 
instead of rejecting the ineffectiveness of the imported methods and 


approaches, hold responsible the students, the texts and the teacher. 
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Itis irony that the imported methods and approaches are being usel 
in a stereotyped manner for teaching En glish . Most of ute methog! 
and approaches have been designed in monolingual counts ands 
they are noteffective in a multi-lingual context. The basic differerig, 
between the situations—the one wherein the tools are prepared ang 
the other wherein these tools are used— makes the challenge of 
teaching English more complex. This can be understood with the help 
of Indian scenario explained by Prof Kapil Kapoor. He says that the 
‘educated’ Indian has been de-intellectualized. His vocabulary hay 
been forced into hibernation by the vocabulary of the west. For him, 
West is the theory and India is the data. The Indian academy has 
willingly entered into a receiver-donor relationship with the westem 
academy, a relationship of intellectual subordination. 'This is true of all 
multilingual countries where English is taught as a second language, 
This ‘de-intellectualization’ needs to be countered and corrected by 


locating their own situation in which their own methods and approaches 


can facilitate the students, without making the challenge complex. 


Before we embark upon encountering the challenges, letus 
have the broad spectrum of Western approaches and strategies of 
ELT which are based on the following western premises”: 


— the classroom is composed of individuals pursuing their 
own goals and projects; 


—in the classroom, each student should be free and informed 
in making decisions; 


—the purpose of teaching English is to affect the world to 
~ adapt it to one’s desires; 


—the classroom activities incurring non-desired consequences i 


are rationally unadvisable; 


| — the classroom activities that are not effective in achieving 
|| one’s goal are not rationally advisable. 
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The teachers have to teach English to students with such 
typically goal-oriented Western approaches advocated by ELT 
experts, as focus on individuality, goal orientation, effectiveness and 
desired results and as seem to have consequentialist nature with a 
a y kind of manipulation. In a situation where English is taught as a 
nge : a 9 
he hey second lan guage, une strategies and approaches designed in a 

monolingual situation are not workable. The Western approaches 
hat the draws a line of demarcation between a teacher and a student which is 
ary ha not relevant in a multi-lingual situation. Consequently it creates a certain 


orhim, kindof apathy about learning among the students. 
my has 
vestem Letus begin with the first presupposition which says that the classroom 


1e of al is composed of individuals pursuing their own goals and projects.” 
guage Indian metaphysical approach which Says that the lanes nature of 
ctedby reality is interconnected, encounters this presupposition. Here real 
roache meaning of one’s self is conceived in relation to the ultimate self. The 
plex Bhagavadgita describes this relation in the following shlokas: 

s, letus acchedyo’yam adahyo ‘yam akledyo shoshya eva ca 


‘es of nityah sarva-gatah sthanur acalo ‘yam, sanatanam 
gies 0 


avyakto ‘yam acintyo ‘yam avikaryo ‘yam ucyate 
tasmad eva, viditvainam nanushocitum arhasi 
ng their The Bhagavadgita, 2:24-25 


In the above shlokas this Self is described as the Self of all 
formed beings. This Self is unbreakable, insoluble, everlasting, immortal, 
unchangeable, immovable and eternally the same. In the Bhagavadgita 

vorldto Krishna adds that 


yo mam, pashyati sarvatra sarva, ca mayi pashyati 
yuences. tasyaham na pranashyami sa ca me na pranashyati 


. The Bhagavadgita, 6:30 


hieving Here Krishna says that I am never away for one who sees 


Me everywhere and sees everything in Me, I am never away. I am 
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present to those who have realized me in every creature and eyy i 
creature in me. Continuing this explanation, He says that an 

ever 

aham atma gudukesha sarva-bhutasha-sthitah Som 

aham adish ca madhya, ca bhutanam anta eva ca De 

The Bhagavadgita, 104 wan 

and 


Here Krishna holds that I am the true Self in the heart, 
ue . 2 to s€ 
every creatures. Iam the beginning, middle and end of all beings, aan 
Let me explain this approach with the help of another sto in th 
told by one of our colleagues. 


Once there was an old guru who had two disciples to who con! 
he had been imparting education for years together. After a due coun es 


of time, the old guru one day called his disciples and said : “Welln. self, 
sons now my job is over. I feel now you understand the ways of li 1S% 
the € 


Tomorrow you can proceed to your home but before you leave fa 
your places as per tradition of the ashram you will have to undergoa pub 
examination. I shall give you a test tomorrow.” Next day the gunj a 
called one disciple and affectionately said in a low tone : “My sot 2E 
go to my cottage . There is a bird in a cage. Could you get meth ais 
head of this bird.” The disciple immediately went to the cottage, chy pe 
off the head of the bird and place it before his Guruji. The Guruji the aa | 
called the second disciple and in the same manner said to him: whi 
son go to my cottage . there is a bird in a cage. Could you get meth wit 
head of this bird. This disciple too immediately went to the cotta? het 
The Guruji and the first disciple were anxiously waiting for him thet 
But he did not come back. Hours passed. Days passed . Months% 
years passed. One day this second disciple appeared in the ash% ans, 
with a bird in his hands and said “ Guruji, Iam sorry . I have failed! she 
perform the deed you asked for. I tried to chop off the head of 27 
bird in the cottage. But I realized that somebody was watching® oes 
here. So I went to the forest outside to chop off the head of the bit er 


| t 
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F “a and again I realized somebody was watching me. Guruji I visited 
every nook and canny to perform this deed butevery time I realized 
somebody was watching me. Lam sorry Guruji.” Then the Guruji said 
ca Don’t worry my son. You have learnt what I wanted to teach you. I 
a, 104 wanted to teach you to love the voiceless without concealed hates 
and to realize that there is Somebody watching you always. I wanted 
to sensitize you to be sensitive to the worlds within and without. I 
wanted to realize you the Absolute in every creature and every creature 


heart; 
eings, 


er stop in the Absolute. 


This is the basis foundation of the ultimate nature of reality, as 
to who contained in Indian metaphysical approach, conveys the important 
Je coup Message that one should see oneself in others. It considers individual 
‘Wellm, Self, contrary to Western view, as illusion blocking enlightenment. This 
insight into the nature of humanity and existence can be valuable for 
the empathy that is due to a student of an English Language class of a 
public speaking situation. Indian philosophical texts conceive that 
he gunj panana ony) their ontological unity with all things because of this illusion 
My sot of ego individuation. Our individuation , a key element in teacher- 
st medi text-student proces model, is an obstacle to living well. The solution, 
age, ct according vo Indian approach is to see oneself in all others. Instead of 
aruji the solely relying on the nature of the Individual in the Western context, 
him M tat achen should use this prescription of the metaphysical approach 
atime which concentrates on sensitive empathy. It will make the student one 
colt with the ule self of ie eraen The students now are at an advance 
anti metaphysical level, an intimate extension of the teacher. 
onths a! The realisic dimension of this metaphysical foundation is an 
e ashra answer to the second presupposition i. in the classroom, each student 
3 failed! should be free and informed in making decisions. This presupposition 
ad oft arises in context of manipulation. If the approches and strategies are 
ching” designed to enable the teachers to see themselves in their nature, then 
f the bi there are reasons to treat the students with kindness, empathy, and 
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consideration while teaching English Language. Hence the approch 
uld be designed with the intention of recognizing the humanity’ 

z . . | 
quality, instead of maki tow 
for tl 
cour 


him: 


sho 
students and in appealing to that noble 
contents understandable for practical purposes. It is hoped that 


teachers will recognize themselves in their students. Recogniziy 
themselves in students can Jead to a heuristic reflection on what 
means to be an ethical teacher, just as the Bhagavadagita cautig, 
against selfish action. It also holds insights into why the ELT expe; with 
should long for communicative interaction, as opposed to strateg perf 
manipulation of students through the instrument of Weste with 
approaches. One is inherently similar, if not metaphysically identi¢ the tı 
with ones students. With this kind of approches and strategiest i, ay 
teacher can cultivate this attitude and its implications inthem. inini 


The last three presuppositions— the purpose of teachin SP°* 
English is to affect the world to adapt it to one’s desires; the classo” pee 
activities incurring non-desired consequences are rational, dist 
unadvisable; and the classroom activities that are not effectiverS°™ 
achieving one’s goal are not rationally advisable—also sharetth five. 
consequentialist nature. Here goal-oriented phenomenon is theke Stat 
element which the ELT experts press on. The desirable attitudet Cons 
ELT experts can be gleaned from the Bhagavadgita which poin achi 
out that the empirical illusion of the self should prompt one towa one’ 
acting within this world, without selfish attachment to one’s actid teac! 


The Bhagavadgita unveiis: him: 
Bha, 
karmany evadhikaraste maaphaleshu kadacana 


ma karma-phla-hetur bhur ma te sango ‘stv akarmani 
yogasthah kurukarmani sajnga, tyaktva dhananjay4 | 
siddhy-asidhyoh samo bhutva samatva, yoga ucyale 


7 9:41 
The Bhagavadgita, 2: mate 
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In the above shlokas Krishna counsels that man has the right 
fm aki ' to work but not the fruit of work. Man should never engage in action 
d that for the sake of reward, nor should he long for interaction. He further 
counsels to perform work in this world as a man established within 


Ogniziy i 
himself—without selfish attachments, alike in success and defeat. 


n What ; 
cautio Let us now see how a teacher can act in a teaching situation 
T exper without concerns for goals, success and his/her ends. The ability of 
Strateg perform work in this world as a man established within himself— 
Wester without selfish attachment s, alike in success and defeat” is possible if 
identiti the teacher is able to recognize the universal rhythm which takes place 
€giestt in a particular state of mind of a teacher. There are five states of the 
em. — mind and the mind changes over from one state to another at a fast 
teachin Speed. Sometimes it is kshipt (sensitive and agitative), sometimes 
sJassroo mudh (insensitive and dull), sometimes vikhiipt (interruptive and 
ational, disturbed), sometimes ekagra (concentrative and pointed) and 
fective Sometimes niruddha (meditative i.e. a state of total stillness). Of the 
share th five, niruddha is the highest. It can further be divided into two sub- 
is thekeStates : samprajfijata (conscious) and asamprajñjata (trans- 
ttitudet Conscious) (Sharma, Shrawan K. 67). Here the first state helps one 
ch poillachieve ones purpose for oneself and society. Here the primacy of 
1e tow# one’s self as mentioned in the presuppositions is encountered. The 
’s actiu teacher should come to this state of mind to achieve his purpose for 
himself and for the students. There is also a way of this paradox in the 


Bhagavadgita. 
a 
armani na hi kashcit kshanam api jatu tishthaty akarm-krit 
njaya karyate hy avashah karma sarvah prakriti-jair gunah 
cyate | The Bhagavadgita, 3:5 
2:41 pl Krishna states, that we all act according to the qualities of our 
l, 


material nature.. There is no one who rests for even an instant; every 
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ture is driven to action by his own material nature.” This shi 


crea | 
it can be argued that even inactio’ act ¢ 


provides a ground where 


considered action by the 
that it is not that men act wholly and without ends. Rather men Oty 


to reconstrue the relation of means to ends in their actions, Th, 
actions should not perform merely for the sake of ends. Similarly, a 
ends must not absorb or expunge the means in their deliberation. Hun, 
action, far from being a stranger to goal-orientation must be seei the ; 
holy, worthy undertaking that also gives value. Valuing action only and 
far as it achieves a certain end transforms the spent time into wag, surr 
time if the goal is not achieved. This conception of action direg, suc! 
challenges the consequentialist leanings of the three presuppositions 
the purpose of teaching English is to affect the world to adapti 
one’s desires; the classroom activities incurring non-desix 
consequences are rationally unadvisable; and the classroom activiti 
that are not effective in achieving one’s goal are not rationally advise, 


itca 


Pen 


To conclude that the act of teaching is an art like the tht ihe 
arts of poetry, music and architecture. Like them it has value abd! p eç 
its ability to impress upon ones personality upon others. If the E Ori 
approaches have the crux of Indian metaphysics the teacher 
establish his rapport with the student and immediately this rapi 
will be transformed into mutual faith leading to the objectives. He! The 
the ELT experts must try to capture this insight of action in th Sh: 
attempts to frame the very act of English language teaching inl 
class room. They must see the value to English teaching above? 
beyond the goal-oriented approaches. The value in teaching does! 
lie only in completing the classroom activities which the tH 
| prescription holds. Because this will leave the act of English lang% 
| | teaching meaningless if the goal is not achieved in the light of the for 
|| and fifth presupposition. Following the lead of Indian metaphys* 
| the ELT experts should know that the means of teaching are intrinsi 
| | valuable and such should be considered a ritual to revered. The™ 
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his Sh 5 “ee ; F 
.  actof constructing and delivering it to one’s own satisfaction can be 
amact of empowerment. The very act is a sacred offering to both our 
nen a socially implied duties as a citizen and as a rational human: Ina word, 
an i it can be said that the teacher yili not respect humanity if he does not 
.._. stand up for what he believes in, regardless of the results. Thus the 
nilarlyg ELT experts should prepare workable approaches for a monolingual 
n. Hun situation so that the teachers can enjoy the adrenaline rush of teaching, 
be seet the fortune of a captive students to their views and the opportunity 
On only, and power to express themselves in the social environment they find 
ito Was, surrounding them. The ELT approaches and strategies prepared with 
n dire Such intentions will allow the teacher to be enthusiastic and ethical to 


Ositions participate in the arena of English language teaching. 
adapti Notes 


n-desix 
; E ! Prof Kapil Kapoor’s “Rejoinder” to the Mr. John Oliver 
vj i Perry’s Review, “Eleven Objections to Sanskrit Poetics.” 
advis 
The premises of ELT approaches and strategies is based on 
> the tit the broad spectrum of communication given by SA Beebe and SJ 
ilueabo! Beebe in their book Public Speaking: An Audience-Listener 


Ifthe Oriented Approach, 2000. 
acher 


ris rapp 

ves. Het The Bhagavadgita. 
n in thi 
hing int 
above 
g does! 
the thi 
h langi 
fthe fous 
taphys® 
ntrinsið 
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Evolutionary Paradigms of Culture and Cultural Studies, 
An Overview 


Though the term Culture has always been the subject 
conscious enquiry for being a dynamic reality, it has gained speci deb 
prominence after the emergence of Cultural Studies in 1960s. 1 
concept of culture has undergone numerous paradigmatic shifts wi 
the association of the term with different disciplines, schools of Cult. and 
Studies and Cultural theorists. It has evolved as an all inclusive ent) Inde 
signifying anthropology, archeology, sociology, language, literature,’ nati 
fashion, music, media, communication, architecture, cinema and whi 
not. The complexity of the term Culture may be realized throught 
definition given by Raymond Williams: 


and 

moc 
Culture is one of the two or three most complicated words! rhy 
the English language. This is so partly because of its intic evo 
historical development, in several European languages, b tern 
mainly because it has now come to be used for importë, bod 
concepts in several distinct intellectual disciplines and in sev 

| distinct and incompatible systems of thought; (Williams, 1 bas: 


|| The term has got such a wider connotation that it signif Cult 
every walk of life. Now, it is not restricted with the adjectives ‘hig, UPO 


and ‘low’, but, it has a phoenix like effect and hence may take% ae 
e: 
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| number of qualifiers like subaltem, elite, alien, hybrid, creole, dominant, 


Udies: 


ubject 
>d speci 
60s, T 
hifts wi 
f Cultur 
ive eni 
rature, 
and wht 
roughth 


| wordsi 
s intricd 
ages, Ù 
mporld 
in sevél 
ams, 7b 


signif 


res ‘hid 


‘take at 


marginal, modern, postmodern, urban, hegemonic, cyber, mass, 
popular, folk etc. 


Besides, the Cultural Studies as a theory gets impetus from 
scores of prominent theorists including Richard Hoggart, Raymond 
Williams, Stuart Hall, F.R. Leavis, Jafferson, Benedict Anderson, 
Michel Foucault, Louis Althusser, Ruth Benedict, Tylor, Antonio 
Gramsci, Donna Harraway, Terry Eagleton and other postmodern 
theorists, besides the prominent English poet Matthew Amold. All the 
Cultural theorists have added different dimensions to the definition 
and approach to the Culture as well as Cultural Studies. The ongoing 
debates at the time of globalization have interrogated the essence of 
culture as the notion of Cultural Studies is now fraught with the - 
antithetical cultural terms like alienation and assimilation, acculturation 
and mongrelisation, monolithic and polylithic, Eurocentric and 
Indocentric, Syncretic and cryptic, hybrid and pure, native and foreign, 
national and global, and ethnic and national. 


The present paper aims at highlighting the divergent definitions 
and connotations of culture and cultural studies under the sway of 
modern and postmodern sociological and literary theories through some 
rhyming lines. However, the entire focus of the paper is on tracing the 
evolution of the term ‘culture’ from merely a biological or agricultural 
term implying cultivation or growth to a recent definition when no 
body can feel sure of defining it for the inherent dynamism in the term. 


The origin of the term ‘Culture’ lies in the tending of something, 
basically crops or animals, maneuvering with nature by way of 
cultivation, growth, development and advancement i.e. an improvement 
upon nature. Gradually the tending of natural growth was extended to 
process of human development. Jyotirmaya Tripathy keenly observes 
the shift from “the cultivated field to the act of doing cultivation ... as 
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Evo! 
the field is made suitable for growing crops by the act of cultivati 
the minds of people can be improved by training. In this way culty 
was removed from nature and was associated with human socie 
(JSL, 89). The etymological definition and nature of the term Cy hs, 
can be perhaps put in the rhyming lines: ; 


the 
the 


Cult, cult(us), cultura, coliere, cultivate and culture; 
Signify a complex of human beliefs, values and nature, 
Culture manifests itself in art, media and sculpture; 
And also in communication, tourism and architecture. 


Evolving nature of ‘Culture’ leads it toa crucial juncture; the 
Study of the Cultural artefacts is not a lesser adventure. g 
tot 


Being dynamic in nature, it has constantly been gaining differ, 
connotations by shedding off some of the previous traits.and also} 
taking:newer dimensions in its domain. Since 1950s, different theors 
throughout the world have come out with multifarious explorations 
the shaping impact of culture on different walks of life and vice-ven 
Considering culture as human belief system, Eliot aptly highlightsth 
reciprocity between culture and day to day behaviour when he remat 


that “behaviour is as potent to affect belief, as belief to affect behaviow ofh 
(Eliot, 30). Wo 
rath 


With the publication of Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy (1%. that 
and Raymond Williams’ Culture and Society (1958) in the backdtt! |jfe. 
of post-war England, the idea of culture being pivotal could be propel TS. 
determined. Richard Hoggart aimed at establishing the Birmingh! cha 
Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies (later on CCCS) to sp cult 
out the domain of Cultural studies so that it may study cultural valti, to g 
|| attitudes, forms and relationships in a period of transition and cm the 
| paying special attention to language, media, images, symbols” 
| myths. Though CCCS provided a suitable platform for the study! 


oH 
1} 
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ltivat; ; 
y a ‘| the contentious term, the subsequent theorists and their theories are 
son the testimony to the fact that locating Culture is a Herculean task. 
leh 
O Culty Hoggart, Williams, Hall, Tylar, Althusser, Benett and Jameson; 
j Followed by Gramsci, Thomson, Haraway and Jefferson, 
Endeavoured to locate the dynamics of culture & cultural 
res ; 
“i notion; 
ag Ending up in proliferating confusion and cultural commotion. 
re. The significance of Culture can be undeniably perceived across 


ture. the disciplines owing to its inclusiveness of the term. The prominent 
fare "Cultural theorists represent different disciplines and different approaches 
to the study of Culture. 


yJ 
3 a ‘Culture’ and ‘Cultural Studies’ being progressive and massive; 
tthea A Sociology, Anthropology, Literature, Linguistics and all 

; inclusive. 
ratoni Aboriginal, Black, Dalit, Women, marginalised and subversive; 
H Cultural Studies claim to make them all assertive. 

fej 

e n Now, Culture does not only confine itself to Arnoldian notion 


of human contact with the best which has been thought and said in the 
world and it having “its origin in the love of perfection” (Arnold, 8); 
rather, this abstract idea has been countered by Williams’ who asserts 
cy (195. that “Culture is ordinary and its simply a lived experience of everyday 
backd life, Similarly Eagleton observes the populist view of culture even in 
> prop T.S. Eliot who “may be a connoisseur of high culture, but he is also a 
mingi champion of culture as popular way of life” (Eagleton, 112). For him, 
tosp® culture is not only a way of life, but the whole way of life—from birth 
alvali to grave from morning to night and even in sleep. However, in spite of 
ander, the seemin g correspondence between Williams and Eliot, Eagleton ` 
bols% notices the difference: 
> study! 


ehaviou 
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For Williams, a culture is common only when it is Collectiy, 

made; for Eliot, a culture is common only when even When} 

making is reserved to the privileged few. For Willian, a 
" glob: 


n culture is one which is continuously remade A ` 
ow 


, the 


commo J i 
redefined by the collective practice of its members .... Willian 


common culture is both more and less conscious than Elig . F 
q esD1 
.... “ Eagleton, 119) relat 


Besides, Leavisian ideology of dissemination of Bourdig) proc 
‘Cultural Capital’ through the literature of great tradition had tofy accu 
the disapproval of the Cultural theorists as their primary aim way 
give voice to the least resourceful people especially working cly 
people. In this pretext, Williams propagates Cultural Revolution 
by Culture workers. Gradually, Cultural Studies didn’t only discy 
the ‘High’ and ‘Low’ culture, but also the numerous other types 
cultures. In the course of time, Culture being distanced from natu 
and primitive, Terry Eagleton could rightly sense the politics of cultt 
when he remarks that “There is no document of culture which isnt 

also a record of barbarism” (Eagleton, 215). The ever evolving natu 
of the term has led it to take different names: 


dete: 
cont 
pose 
theo 
Every adjective claims to qualify the term under question, allov 
Cultures may be low, high, alien, elite, mass, hegemonica be tr 

subaltes 

Primitive, global, traditional, national, pure, hybrid, West 

or modei 

| Followed by Postmodern, Cosmopolitan, cyber, consult 

| i 
| Gay or Lesbi 
| 


The study of the paradigms of cultural growth being the age. inter 
of Cultural Studies, it took an entirely different course with Ý alwa 
emergence of Postcolonial multicultural societies across the got obse 


| 
| | The conventional viewpoints regarding Culture were threatened to be 
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the multifarious remarkable cultural processes (-ations) noticed during 
this period. Besides, under the impact of multiculturalism and 
globalisation, the notion of culture has become all the more complex. 
Now, it doesn’t refer to the stereotyped tags of cultural growth; rather, 
it has started referring to the seemingly astonishing concerns of gays, 
lesbians, trans-sexuals, bi-sexuals, holiday brides, people in live-in 
relationships and twitters. The implications of different cultural 
processes including colonisation, creolisation, hybridization, 
acculturation and transculturation are: 


Purity is threatened by displacement or colonisation; 

It changes the traditional culture through Creolisation. 

And also by acculturation, cultural assimilation or 
hybridisation; 

The process of multicultural ethos ends up in transculturation. 


The cultural processes have been so powerful that they 
determined the identity and future of different cultures coming into 
contact with one another. The clash or conglomeration of cultures 
posed certain existentialist questions before the world making the 
theorists like Ngugi, Fanon and Bhabha sensitize the people not to 
allow mental cultural or linguistic colonization. The consequences may 
be traced in the lines: 


Blurring in modern world confirms some cultures to be distinct; 
In the meanwhile the primitive cultures are made to be extinct. 
The magic of dominant culture suppresses the mass instinct; 
The conflict between binary opposites is thus succinct. 


With the postmodernist philosophy of ‘global village’, the 
interface of cultures is obvious and the consequences thereof are not 


witht always predictable because the ‘resistance’ to change is generally 
he glot observed when ‘residual’ asserts itself. It may further lead a society. 
ned Wi to be the victim of Cultural Lag as it fails to keep pace with the time: 
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Though interaction among cultures mark the difference. 
Conformist native culture is known for resistance, 

While ‘Residual’ implies the kei 2 the we ae 
With counter-discourse, euro- centric effect somehow les a 


, it bre 
Indi 


With the high sounding philosophies of different theories, of be 
common man feels all the more baffled as knowingly or unknowing dom 
he/she finds his/her culture being somehow diluted its purity, T 
inexplicable apprehension in the mind of the common people furt 

questions the canonized theories of culture: “Questioning the cam 
of ‘Culture’ has become a fashion;/Culture that was monolithic ism 


searching for solution.” 


Starting with the issues of working class exclusively, Culty to be 
Studies has now expanded its horizon to the extent that it incorpom is no 
each and every aspect of man’s life. Besides, it aims at tracing, pure 
growth or decline of all the disciplines, ways of life, value systema In sf 
sociological institutions. With the overwhelming impact of cyberspa hear 


on the lives of the people, institutions of marriage and family arti pert 
stake. Erstwhile sanctity of these sociological institutions has be °” 
threatened by the social networking sites like Facebook and Ort aire 
and also by overdependence on the virtual devices like webcams# Gra 
chatrooms even while deciding the matrimonial issues. With the changi 
| trends, Cultural Studies traces as to how culture has undergone! 
| enormous change: 
| Cultural Studies makes us question the drastic change; 
ih Astelationships, life-style, language & beliefs have widermat 
i Different parameters guide us even while marriages we arat 
f Media, cinema, fashion, art and literature tend to derang 
| Undoubtedly, western culture has the extensive influen@™ A 


| the psyche of the modern generation and more often than not a flo 
present generation tends to prefer the West over the East but at 
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>. it breeds ambivalence among them. It can be observed in case of the 

Indian Women solemnising cross-border marriages under the spell of 
>» westernisation, more often than not resulting into utter disillusionment. 
v lesse These so called holiday brides can better narrate the consequences 
Ories of being trapped by the glaring reality of the west where individuality 
Owing dominates over social institutions. It may be putas: 


rity. Th Sweeping influence of West over East is the common trend; 
le fur There are others who retreat, and their mistakes they mend. 
le cang Some natives resist it, but others, respect it as modem brand; 
icism Diehard natives condemn hybrid, and mass culture they defend. 


In the present global world, the wish to nourish purity seems 
Cult, to be absurd. In this regard, Edward W. Said rightly asserts that “there 
orpor is no such thing as a pure unmediated culture anymore than there is a 
icing, Pure unmediated self. All people, all cultures, are hybrid” (Said 1993). 
stema In spite of all the cultural jargon used by the theorists to underline the 
bersi heart of the matter, no body can perhaps answer with certainty the 
ily are pertinent question: “Who knows whether one enjoys the cultural 
hasba ”0ngrelisation?” Perhaps as the part of fashion to ‘write back’, most 
.d Orkt of us play as antagonistic to everything western but at the same time 
the penchant for ‘mimicry’ is equally noticeable. 


samsa 
changi In words, at least, we pretend to shun Westernisation; 
gonel Who knows at the heart of heart, we relish syncretisation. 
I have doubt whether the enterprise will ever reach to 

g conclusion; 
a All confused, then why to wait, let’s launch a still noy 
A conception. - 
range Thus, the concepts of Culture and Cultural Studies can not 
sent be compartmentalized and narrowed down to any singular thrust. The © 
‘not history of Cultural studies itself suggests that the flow of Culture is like! 


atti a flooded river whose direction and impact can hardly be measured 
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or predicted. In the postmodern age Culture has emerged asal 
more colossal as it refers to certain developments like cybercy} Qtd. 
cyberfeminism, cyberpunk and cyborgue which were never ever drer 
before. However, the need of the hour is to develop a Gandhian outy Said 
to culture who asserts: “I don’t want my house to be walled in on, 
sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of ally Trin: 
lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible. But I refy pi 
to be blown off my feet by any” (Gandhi 2008: 241). Unfortunay 
the fluidity of culture mixed with inherent complexity has resultediy Wi! | 
unprecedented ambivalence among the people across the globe. Wj 
the Cultural Studies as an inclusive discipline, the more one at 
sensitized to the question of culture, the more complex shape it acquir 
Perhaps, the need of the hour is not the coinage of a new cultu 
jargon but to appreciate the spirit of the existing cultural conceptslit 
multiculturalism, melting pot and mosaic of cultures which somehn 
focus on celebration of cultural differences by way of synthesisa 
syncretism. With the blurring of spatial boundaries in the new wot! 
order, “Cultural Competence’ has become as important as linguist 
‘competence’ or ‘communicative performance’. 
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- Narrating Subaltern Resistance : 
Reading P Sachidanandan’s Govoardhan’s Travels 


The discourse of the ‘subaltern’ is actually the discoursey the 
resistance which can be interpreted as a protest of the non-elitestlz the 
aims at political, social, cultural, ethnic, economic, religious chang! whi 
across the globe. Any writing that focuses on the people is main war 
concerned with voicing the silences of the world and creating an equ by 


and just place for them. | ung 


Govardhan’s Travels presents a subaltern character 
Govardhan, who suffers endlessly because of the ruthlessness ant ce 
absurdity of justice. G7s was first published as Govardhante Yatraka 


in Malayalam and later translated into English by Gita Krishnankutty or 
‘Not being formally trained, P. Sachidanandan develops his own litera) 

speech to portray the cruelty and irrationality of justice of the civilize Sec 
world. Hence, this work of translation challenges the limits of elit tum 
historiography. It calls for a better understanding of the oppressi bas 
ordinary people who suffer at the hands of those who wield pow# rev 
GTs projects an absurd universe where ideologies, scientific theoris S€ 
laws, grammar, metaphors or musical notes can provide no answe! Ly ot 
the questions raised by injustice and cruelty confronted by the peopl a 
in history whom the conventional history has not found worthy’ ta 
mention. in 
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P. Sachidanandan borrows the subaltern figure, Govardhan, 
from Bhartendu Harishchandra’s famous play on injustice, Andher 
Nagari Choupat Raja and re-engenders him mo a common man 
seeking justice from Indian history and Indian society. He is unjustly 
condemned to death, from drama to real life and is driven to a life of 
endless wanderings. Govardhan’ travels are not like the ordinary travel 
which have a final destination but are the wanderings of homelessness 
as he belongs to the periphery of society. He is a sufferer of history 
who is forced to travel across space and time by the so called elite 
group - the producer and the consumer of knowledge that determines 
the levels of rights, freedom, property and justice. He struggles with 
the system of justice, questions the unjust laws and raises a storm 
which gains momentum as he journeys through space and time. His 
wanderings illuminate the hidden ‘other domain’ treated as unimportant 
by the dominant elitist discourse. These wanderings help in 


understanding the various problems faced by the oppressed and in 


doing so act to restore to them their historical being. The silence of the 
subaltern is not the result of their individual merits or demerits but 
because of adverse social, political, economic and cultural 
circumstances in various historical periods. 


As Bhartendu releases Govardhan from his pen and P. 
Sachidanandan releases him from the lines and columns of space and 
time, Govardhan becomes a man of all places and all times who keeps 
on asking for help in vain. This act of Bhartendu and Sachidananda 
reveal their faith in the fact that “the insignificant beings who drift over 
a sea of plunder, arson, massacre, rape and humiliation” are capable 
of fighting the oppressive system, winning a space for themselves and 
achieving liberty, equality and justice as well. Therefore, Govardhan’s 
Wanderings trace the lines of Indian history and society covering the 
times of Gautama Buddha - sixth century before Christ, Sankaracharya 
-the eight century, Mughal period-the reign of Humayun, Shah Jahan 
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and Aurangzeb, Amir Khus rau - the fourteenth century, Kabir- 
fifteenth century, Kepler’s and Galileo - the seventeenth century Rs 
poet Sarmad, Mirza Ghalib, Mirza Mohammad Ruswa - the nineteen 
century and the British rule till the twentieth century, thus, recreati 


history and geography which makes the actual map of India shiy 


forth. onl; 
In the ‘fair’ markets of the city of Andher Nagari ev toh 
commodity - wheat, flour, rice, dal, firewood, salt, ghee, sugar- mO 
sold at a rupee a seer. When a man brings the complaint to Choug that 
Raja, the king of the city, that Kallu’s wall collapsed and killed j 
goat, Choupat Raja first sentences the wall to death. On the minister 
pointing out that there is a flaw in the judgement, the king senten 
Kallu, who owns the wall, to death, then the mason who built the wal 
the chunewala who mixed the mortar for it, the bhishti who pour 
out water for mixing the mortar, the kasai who sold the goat-ski 
water bag to the bhishti, the shepherd who sold the kasai a big god, . 
and finally, the town kotwal who, while patrolling the town, diverted 
the shepherd’s attention, causing him to sell big goat instead of a smil 
one. As the noose did not fit the kotwal’s neck, Govardhan, a passet 
by, is finally led to the gallows because his neck happened to fitth 
noose (G7s 5-6). Though Bhartendu releases Govardhan, whot 
unjustly condemned to death, the noose still hangs over Govardhan! 
head as he walks out of the prison as a representative of all thos 
who are victims of the ruthlessness and absurdity of justice. Whati 
the noteworthy here is that the equality of the rates of the commodill 
actually hides the political inequalities of the city and the substitution" 
the victim is just a fictional rescue. 


i 
The silences are made to speak by mixing the history witht peo 
present and historicizing the present. This is done by the author?! Soc) 


| bringing in hosts of people from mythology, history, literature 
ai society who join Govardhan in his travels, attest to his innocenc® bY 
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can do nothing. Govardhan himself knows that though he has been 
freed from the play, the noose still hangs over his head and that there 
is no safety for him in past or future. The mythological figures like 
Yama and Chitragupta express their helplessness in administering 
justice. They admit that “in the books of Samyaman; there is provision 
only to punish the sinner and reward the virtuous. No relief is offered 
to him who suffers for the sins of others” (G7s 55). As Govardhan 
moves back to the Mughal period (the reign of Humayun), he finds 
that what matters to the rulers is only “victory and defeat”, sin and 
virtue are totally ignored by them. Success or failure are the main 
concerns of the rulers. The rulers are always brutal and make the lives 
of the ordinary people miserable. When he goes into the days of colonial 

rule, Govardhan finds brutal laws that unleashed tyranny on the natives. 

So, be it the days of king’s rule or days of company’s rule, there is no 

difference in governance. The powerful or the elite group is not 

concerned with the suffering of the ordinary. This makes one thing 
very clear that there is no escape for the Govardhan’s of this world - 
the innocent have to suffer because of the deeds of the rulers, power- 
intoxicated group of people for whom justice never matters at all. 


When Govardhan comes across the 19th century Urdu poet 
Mirza Mohammed Ruswa, the author of Umrao Jan Ada, he explains 
to Govardhan that poets and writers like him weave dreams - “heaven 
of freedom, of revolution, of scientific wonders, theocratic states, ethnic 
fantasies, and miraculous powers” in a miserable world where injustice 
prevails (GTs 209). He believes that an ordinary life woven into a 
victory can definitely bring movement and transformation (217). And 
Govardhan belongs to that class of subaltern who march forward 


| expecting emancipation and justice. Endless atrocities on the ordinary 


people provoke resistances which lead to various changes in the 
Society. 
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The Vi 
The class of intellectuals including the mathematic Quart 
R 


Ramchander, scientists like Galileo and Kepler who could SO}: 
mathematical problems efficiently realize the shortcoming of reas 
and logic of mathematics and science in solving the problem offinjusiy 
prevalent in the world. During his journey through space and tin 
Govardhan finds out that even Kepler’s mother (accused of witcherg 
suffered because of unjust laws. Govardhan also witnesses Samy 4 
a sufi poet, visiting the world after his death who points to the hay 
reality that “Most of the victims who suffer atrocities are innocey 
And many who are rewarded do not merit it” (348). Govardhan 
fingers and ears are chopped and his forehead branded. Though eve 
agency from the king to the law courts shows interest only in makiy The 
him suffer, his unjustified punishment encourages Govardhan tokna cele 
at the doors of many including scientists, mathematicians, sufi poek! (196 
Urdu writers, religious leaders and prophets. He questions everybot, the 1 
and provokes them to think about the injustice prevailing in the wor criti 
Hence, Govardhan becomes a secular character moving throughot’ the c 
India, through various periods. During his travels he also comes acs, poli 
masses, ordinary people, helpless women and helpless children wh Arul 
have the courage to resist the cruel dominant order and pave a wi and | 
for themselves. He comes across the Portuguese trader Nunis,@ 
ordinary mahant and Gautama Siddartha who emphasize upon movil Thir 
forward. He is overwhelmed by the music composer Tyagaraja’s al fici 
. saint aibs concern for the ordinary. The way to liberation ff! Aye; 
sionn lies not in nirvana, tells Siddartha to Satyakama ( geog 
ine nelle character, son of Govardhan). Nirvana, he says, may 
flight from fear, sorrow and sufferings of one’s body. It is only wie muc 
one fights all ills, resists the unjust that one can make life meaningtl Laxr 
Through this rewriting of Indian history, multiple dislocation of J end c 
character the reincarnation of Govardhan, P. Sachidanand# 
accomplishes the task of making the subaltern speak and also maki 
the non-elite an agent of political and social change. 
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Ut M. L. Garg 


ama Arundhati Roy and the God of Small Things and Aravind 
1e hary Adiga’s the White Tiger: A Comparative Reading 

Nocep, > 

rdhan| 

oh evey As one goes through the pages of Aravind Adiga’s debut novel 
makin; The White Tiger (2008) one is constantly reminded of Arundhati Roy’s 
tokni celebrated Booker Prize winning novel The God of Small Things 
fi poet, (1997). There are striking similarities between the two books. Both 
erybot}, the novels present a-sordid picture of the India of Darkness, both 
e worl critique the caste-ridden Indian society, exploitation of the poor and 
oughos® the downtrodden by the rich and the powerful, both indict the corrupt 
sacos police force, politicians and our political and social system. Both 
renwh Arundhati Roy and Aravind Adiga employ unconventional language 
yeawa and narrative technique to express their point of view. 

unis, a 
i movil 
ja’ san 
on fror 
cama | 


Arundhati Roy focuses on a small scene. The God of Small 
Things is basically a saga novel that depicts the life, destiny and 
fluctuating fortunes of three generations of a Syrian Christian family in 
Ayemenem, a sleepy village in central Travancore, Kerala. Roy’s 
i geographical range may be said to be limited and in this regard she 
ays, may be compared with R. K. Narayan. Adiga’s canvas seems to be 
ly wi much larger—the action of The White Tiger begins in the village of 
ningft Laxmangarh, in the district of Gaya, moves to Delhi and towards the 


on i end of the novel to Banglore. But basically it is the India of Darkness: 
nan 


maki 
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Arund 


Jace in India, at least a third of the coun 

a fertile place, full of rice fields and wheat fields and pon Ro 
the middle of those fields choked with lotuses and water lil 
and water buffaloes wading through the ponds and chew 
on the lotuses and lilies. Those who live in the place¢ al 


darkness. 


Please understand, Your Excellency, that India is two count, 
Light and an India of Darkness. (Adiga 


Lam talking of ap 


inone: an India of 
Roy begins The God of Small Things witha description 
Ayemenem in the month of May: 


May in Ayemenem is a hot, brooding month. The days¢ 
long and humid. The river shrinks and black crows gorges 
the bright mangoes in still, dustgreen trees. Red bananas rips 
Jackfruits burst. Dissolute bluebottles hum vacuously int *S “t 
fruity air. Then they stun themselves against clear windowpar "°P"® 


and die, fatly baffled in the sun. (Roy,01) post- 
- mala 


Similarly quite early in the novel Adiga presents a sarcat and ; 
and sordid description of the black river Ganga and the village! marg 


gai; the ne 
...Mother Ganga, the daughter of the Vedas, rivel! Soy] 


eh 
illumination, protector of all, breaker of the chain of births a 


rebirth (has become) river of Death, whose banks are full 
rich, dark, sticky mud whose grip traps everything tht 
planted in it, choking and stunting it. ... Everywhere this! nove 
flows, that area is Darkness. (Adiga ,15) of his 


There is a small branch of the Ganga that flows justO™ unc} 
| Laxmangarh; boats come down from the world outs who 
i bringing supplies every Monday. There is one street doon 
i village; a bright strip of sewage splits it into two. On% quan 
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a side of the ooze, a market: three more or less identical shops 
t selling more or less identically adulterated and stale items of 
hell rice, cooking oil, Ke biscuits, cigarettes, and jaggery..... 
ce cali Laxmangarh is your typical Indian village paradise, adequately 
supplied with electricity, running water, and working telephones; 
and that the children of my village, raised on a nutritious diet 
ounti; of meat, eggs, vegetables, and lentils, will be found, when 
diga examined with tape measures and scales, to match up to the 
iption; minimum height and weight standards set by the United Nations 
and other organizations whose treaties our prime minister has 
‘signed and whose forums he so regularly and pompously 
daysa attends (Adiga, 19). 
gorges 
nas rips Roy has described the central preoccupation of her writings 


as “the conflict between power and powerlessness”. Her novel is a 
representation of the traumatized marginal and subaltern section in 
post-colonial context. She expresses her concerns about the manifold 
- maladies of the subjugated communities with focused energy, candor 
sarcasl and anger. We notice the intersection of different discourses of 
village’ marginality, such as feminism, caste segregation and untouchability in 
the novel. The God of Small Things deals with oppressed and marginal 

river! STOUPS and individuals, namely a confined and constricted woman, 
birth her unprotected children, and a iow caste carpenter against institutional 

refil domination and power under various guises. 


sly int 
lowpatt 


ng thal Ammu, Chacko’s young sister and a major character in the 
> this! novel, does not have the same ri ghts as her brother has in the matters 
of higher education, marriage and inheritance. Her decision to marry a 
stout eee Hündin an assistant manager of atea estate in Assami isan 
j out E ae act. Although she riles against the JacSaimguOwS of those 
; over the Ayemenem House, her transgressive quest appears 


reet ne Seely: é 
i doomed from the very beginning. Her marriage is shredded with 


Oné! 5 
quarrels and. Worse. Stil bhGh huskandieraeber, asapawn when he 


_—— nee 
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n Y Amn 
propositions her to gratify the lust of his English ee Mr Hoj; = 
Outraged by this horrendous proposal, she i a S off with Eor 
irresponsible husband and returns to her paana rous OE Wil) Boa 
year- old fraternal twins. In Ayemenem, she EMS in forbidden eee 
with Velutha, a Paravan, or an untouchable in the caste hierar ae 
Intimacy with an untouchable Paravan t an uncleanable tain, an 
conventional social structure. Ammw’s affair leads to tragedy, leav hill: 
her twins, Rahel and estha, “doomed waifs”, precarious and adrf thet 
Velutha is on the periphery of the caste-ridden, fey like! 
Ayemenem society. Ironically his name me ‘white’. The symb ie 
correspondence between blackness and dirt, between whitenessy ie 
purity is reversed in his representation. Although he does not spe: ae 
he acts. Ammu’s stifled longing and brooding despair find an outle, o 
a tempestuous erotic encounter with Velutha. Roy’s novel oi ee 
articulates a subdued gesture of Velutha’s defiance, but a decit ð Fd 
flicker of rebellion is seen in Ammu’s character. Her midnight for. TE 


to seek sexual union with Velutha are a courageous act in a conventio ini 
caste-dominated society. Eventually she has to pay for defying! 
prevailing caste restrictions. (Ac 


The fate of Ammu and Velutha brings to mind the de Ma 
sentences being meted out to lovers by Khap Panchayats in the mi sch 
of honour in various parts of the country today. 


Like Arundhati Roy, Adiga also highlights the animal? pa 
existence of the marginal, the oppressed, the downtrodden,*  . 
underdogs in the caste ridden rural India of darkness. The inhabi ig p 
of Darkness have no access to even the basic amenities of lif’ ang 

| Laxmangarh, all the natural resources—water, land, roads, mine hin 
| have been appropriated by the powerful landlords—the Sto! Bal 
| Baffalo, the Wild Boar and Raven. The Stork “owned the rivet! hor 
| flowed outside the village, and he took a cut of every catch ofi dav 
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caught by every fisherman in the river, and a toll pom every boatman 
who crossed the river to come to our village”. His brother, the Wild 
Boar, «owned all the agricultural land around Laxmangarh. If you 
wanted to work on those lands, you had to bow down to his feet, and 
touch the dust under his slippers, and agree to swallow his daily 
wages... The Raven owned the worst land, which was the dry, rocky 
hillside around the fort, and took a cut from the goatherds who went 
there to graze with their flocks. If they didn’t have their money, he 
liked to dip his beak into their backsides, so they called him the Raven. 
The Buffalo was the greediest of the lot. He had eaten up all the 
rickshaws and the roads. So if you ran a rickshaw or used the road, 
you had to pay him his feed — one - third of whatever you earned no 
less”. (Adiga, 25) The lower class people can not enter the area in 
which the mansions of landlords are situated. (Even in the India of 
Light the poor can not enter Malls.) In this land of darkness the destinies 
of the poor are ruled over by the hierarchical structure of caste ridden | 
society. In the old days there were one thousand castes and destinies 
in India. These days, there are just two castes: “Men with Big Bellies 
and Men with Small Bellies. And just two destinies: eat or get eaten” 
(Adiga,64). Ms. Roy calls these castes “Big Man the Laltain, Small 
Man the Mombatti”. There is supposed to be free food at the village 
school—”a paradise within a paradise” —but the children have never | 
seen rotis, or yellow daal, or pickles, as the school teacher had stolen 
their lunch money. The diseases of the poor are never get treated. 
Balram’s father Vikram Halwai, who is arickshaw-puller, dies of T. 
B. spitting blood on the walls of the hospital as the government doctor | 
is busy in some private hospital. People have no jobs in rural India | 
god migrate to cities for jobs. Ramadin, a Muslim, has to disguise | 
himself as a Hindu and change his name to Ram Prasad to get a job. | 
Balram is surprised to see the Stork in Dhanbad: “Why isn’t he back 
home, screwing poor fishermen of their money and humping their 
daughters”? (Adiga,61) The Constitution grants voting right to every 
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adult Indian but the marginal are not allowed to vote. Balram’s fatha 
tells him, ‘Tve seen twelve elections — five general, five state, ang ty 
local — and someone else has voted for me tne mesi ( Adiga,10) 
If anyone shows the temerity to exercise his pont g right he is taught, 
lesson by them and regarded as mad by his Me The rich and the 
powerful like the Stork consider it their prerogative to hit their servan 


who, they think, “respect us for it”. 


There is alot of similarity in the thematic concerns of the tw 
writers. A number of similar themes can be discerned in the two novek 
When asked whether her personal view amounts to loss of happineg 
l and of love, Arundhati Roy replied, “I don’t think I offer you on 
thing. If there’s tragedy, there’s also comedy going on somewhere o 
the side. If there’s sadness, there’s also happiness, there’s also joy” 
Another concer of the novel appears to be class division and casteis 
oppression. Feminist rebellion against patriarchy and political satir 
against Marxism can also be claimed to be the two major themesof 
the novel. The God of Small Things accounts for the life and sufferings, 
even tragic hope and triumph, of the downtrodden like Vellya Paapen 
and his sons Velutha and Kuttapen or the ostracized like Ammu. The 
novel represents all those people who are victimized by the forceso 
history, dead conventions, false pride and respectability, the tyranny 
of the state and the politics of opportunism and andocentric order. 
these themes appear to be the main concerns of Arundhati Roy, Adig 
launches a scathing attack on every thing in our social and politica 
system — polytheistic Hindu religion, casteism, democracy, polit 
administration, political system, educational system, medical system 
judiciary, feudal landlords, and democracy. If Roy indicts communist 


as practised by K N M Pillai, Adiga pillories Socialism as practised} 


by the Great Socialist. He considers the Indian Parliamentary syst” 
_ of which we are so proud a fucking joke. 
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Adiga begins his satire with orthodox Hindu religion. He wants 
to follow the ancient and venerated custom in our country to start a 
story by praying toa Higher Power—“kissing some god’s arse” — but 
faces difficulty in choosing one out of “36,000,004 divine arses”. The 
writer mockingly comments, “It’s true that all these gods seem to do 
awfully little work — much like our politicians —and yet keep winning 
election to their golden thrones in heaven, year after year” (Adiga,8). 
He asks how a man can win his freedom in India when the god — 
Hanuman — he worships is himself a “shining example of how to serve 
your masters with absolute fidelity, love, and devotion” (Adiga, 19). 
The way search for the murderer Munna alias Balram Halwai is 
conducted by the police is a severe indictment of the law enforcing 
agency in our country. When Ashok’s wife Pinky Madam kills a poor 
child in her late night drunken driving, Balram’s employers persuade 
him to own the responsibility of his mistress’s misdeed. Adiga, however, 
reserves the butt of his satire for democracy and parliamentary system. 
He tells the Chinese Premier, “I gather you yellow-skinned men, despite 
your triumphs in sewage, drinking water, and Olympic gold medals, 
still don’t have democracy..... that’s why we Indians are going to 
beat you: we may not have sewage, drinking water, and Olympic gold 
medals, but we do have democracy” (Adiga,95-96). When the voting 
age is lowered to eighteen all the teenagers in Laxmangarh are certified 
to be eighteen by the government official. But the teashop owner sells 
their thumb impressions to the agents of the Great Socialist “who had 
ruled the Darkness, winning election after election”. Adiga also takes 
a dig at the criminalization of politics: 


-...4 total of ninety-three criminal cases — for murder, rape, 
grand-larceny, gun-smuggling, pimping, and many other such 
minor offences — are pending against the Great Socialist and 
his ministers at the present moment. Not easy to get convictions 
when the judges are judging in darkness, yet three convictions 
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have been delivered, and three of the ministers are curren 
injail, butcontinue to be ministers. pme Great Socialist hing- TA 
is said to have embezzled one billion rupees from Datkng, ies 
that money into a bank account in a smal 


and transferred A 
beautiful country in Europe full of white people and A pea 
money. (Adi ga,97-98) a 


Ms. Roy and Adiga also deserve comparison with regard, NOV 
their narrative technique, imagery and use of language. Both the writ, 
tell the tale in a nutshell in the first few pages of the novel. Then the 
are on to narrate the story using the flashback or interior monolog 
technique moving backward and forward in time. The narrator narat 
the narration as the various incidents in the plot come to his/her min 
in an unsystematic/ systematic manner. In The God of Small Thing 
the action is revealed through the memory of Rahel in such a complicat: 
manner that it becomes difficult to follow the various strands inth 
plot. The reader finds it hard to remember where she stops andt 
writer takes over from her. The different incidents in the plot at 
revealed place-wise — Paradise Pickles & Preserves, Abhilash Talkie 
God’s Own Country, and The History House, character-wise- 
Pappachi’s Moth, Mrs. Pillai, Mrs. Eapen, Mrs. Rajagopalan, Koch 
Thomban, incident-wise — Work is Struggle, The Crossing, then! 
wise — Saving Ammu, The Cost of Living, and Big Man the Laltat 
Small Man the Mombatti. In The White Tiger, The protagonist Balm 
Halwai acts as the narrator and reveals the plot place-wise and thet! 
wise. There is no table of contents as a result of which the rea 
cannot anticipate anything. The novel starts abruptly using the epistoli 

mode which is not very common these days. 


er 


4 
Both the writers make abundant use of animal imagery.” 
White Tiger is replete with animal images. Adiga names the tandlot Mit 
of Laxmangath as Stork, Buffalo, Wild Boar, and' Raven becats?! her 
the animal-like traits they possess. The elder brother of Mr. Ash 
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Curren palram’s employer, is Mongoose. Vitiligo-Lips, who is one of the 
Sthimg drivers in Delhi, calls the protagonist Country-Mouse. Balram 
Darney compares himself and other toiling masses to asses: “See, I was like 
Na smal that ass now. And all I would do, if I had children, was teach them to 
and blag pe asses like me, and carry rubble around for the rich” (193). But the 

pest image in the novel, and one of the best in contemporary Indian 
vel in English, is that of the Rooster Coop: 


Tegardy, 2° 

the Write _..and look at the way they keep chickens there in the market. 

Then the Hundreds of pale hens and brightly coloured roosters, stuffed 
1onolog tightly into wire-mesh cages, packed as tightly as worms ina 
or nama belly, pecking each other and shitting on each other, jostling 

/her min just for breathing space; the whole cage giving off horrible 

Ul Thing stench — the stench of terrified, feathered flesh. On the wooden 

moplicale desk above this coop sits a grinning young butcher, showing 

nds inth off the flesh and organs of a recently chopped-up chicken, 

Ds and th still oleaginous with a coating of dark blood. The roosters in 
e plotat the coop smell the blood from above. They see the organs of 
sh Talkie their brothers lying around them. They know they’re the next. 
er-wise- Yet they do not rebel. They do not try to get out of the coop. 
an, Koch The very same thing is done with human beings in this country. 
g, theni (Adiga,173-4) 

e Laltat : 

st Balt Arundhati Roy also uses animal imagery at different places in 
nd thent her famous novel. Ammu compares Esth a and and Rahel to frogs: 
he reai "To Ammu her twins seemed like a pair of small bewildered 
pistol frogs engrossed in each other’s company, lolloping arm in 


arm down a highway full of hurtling traffic. Entirely oblivious 
T of what trucks can do to frogs." (Roy, 43) 
gey: 
Jando ni Baby Kochamma’s Australian Missionary friend is Miss 
Wo at : Itten. Rahel ruminates over her life as a waitress in Newyork and 
As mage as a “Black bitch”. 
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An important point of comparison between Arundhati 
and Aravind Adiga is their use of English language. Both the Wile 
use unconventional and innovative language to express their them 
However, Adiga’s language appears to be prosaic in Comparison) 
Roy’s poetic “exuberance and verbal virtuosity”. In fact Roy 
innovative use of language had an important role in winning hert 
Booker prize. The God of Small Things is a feast for a linguist, 
full-length paper can be written on Roy’s linguistic excellen 

However, a few examples will suffice here. 


At many places in her celebrated novel Roy treats inanim 

objects as,animate: 
It (Chacko’s tie) had had its breakfast and was satisfie 

l (Roy,137) 
In the Hotel Sea Queen car park, the sky blue Plymou 


gossiped with other smaller cars: Hslip Hslip Hsnooh-snd._ 
A big lady at a small ladies’ party. Tailfins aflutter. (Roy,1!? 


The mirrors watched Estha. (Roy, 102) 

Yellow bamboo wept. (Roy, 335) 

The boat-on-legs approached the hut. (Roy, 205) 
Sometimes she provides animals with human traits: 


- The deepswimming fish covered their mouth with theirfi 


and laughed sideways at the spectacle (Roy,204). a 
Roy has panache for using one word as different pati p 


| speech in the same sentence: \ 


“_...an insane whisper (noun) whispered (verb) to him” W 


212) 
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«Only what counts (noun phrase) counts (verb).” (The God 
of Small Things ,218) 


« to supervise (infinitive) the supervision (noun) of lastrites | 
w J 


of GO Bee (Roy,220) 


“prepare (verb) to prepare (infinitive) to be prepared | 


(participle). . .” (Roy,204) 


The novel is replete with verb less sentences: 


“Both things unbearable in their polarity. In their irreconcilable || 


far-apartness”’. (Roy,93) 
Both Roy and Adiga use slang and taboo words: 


“Hey, you! Black bitch. Suck my dick”. (Roy, 18) 


“The one who had led her (swimming) through her lovely ||} 


mother’s cunt” (Adiga,93) 


“Tt is a fucking joke — our political system — and V'll keep i 


saying it as long as I like”. (Adiga, 137) 


“I guess, Your Excellency that I should start off by kissing | | 
some god’s arse... How quickly do you think you could kiss |f 


36,000,004 arses” (Adiga, 8- 9). 
“We screwed the girl’s family hard”. (Adiga,5 1) 


To conclude, despite some difference in their focus, there are 


a number of similarities in the representation of caste and corruption | 


ridden Indian society by the two authors. A paradigm shift can be 
Noticed as they invent a new idiom to say the unsayable. 
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Ambuj Sharma 


The Reflection of Adolescent Sensibility in the 
Short Stories of Shashi Tharoor 


Shashi Tharoor started writing short stories when he wa 
merely six. He was an asthmatic child and quite often suffered from 
asthmatic attacks and was not allowed to play with the children 
frequently. Consequently, he spent his time in his family’s library and, 
moreover, there were no televisions in his city to divert his attention, 
These circumstances drove him to write in such an early age: 


feel 


I wrote froma very young age, my first ‘story’ emerging when f 

I was six. I was an asthmatic child, often bedridden with severe 
attacks, who rapidly exhausted the diversions available tome, Pei 
Like every child, I found few books on the family’s shelves W® 
that appealed, and those Iread inconveniently fast. ... Perhaps *°# 
the ultimate clincher was that there was no television in Bombay 7 
of my boyhood. So I wrote (11). 


Most of his stories reflect an adolescent sensibility: ‘The stories 
largely reflect an adolescent sensibility with one or two exceptions 
their concerns, their assumptions, their language, all emerge for the 
consciousness of an urban Indian male in his late teens” (10). Inan 
early age Tharoor was able to look into complexities of human nature. X 
His stories cover a big canvas. His youngest protagonist Joseph | con 


| Kumaran in ‘The Five Dollar Smile’ is seven year old and his oldest teer 
to 
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character his maternal grand father in ‘The Death of a School Master’ 
Though his range of depiction is limited- most of his 
characters are from urban society; but he has also depicted the persons 
from the Kerala villages. In this way, there are different shades of 
human life in his stories. They are full of love, compassion, 
discrimination, intrigues, surprise, whims, deceit, jealousy sycophancy 
andimmortality etc. 


‘The Five Dollar Smile’ deals with a poor orphan child’s 
psychology when he is on the way to US in the aeroplane and looks at 
his own posture, a short of estrangement hoverround his mind and he 
feels that the picture in the poster is not his own picture: 


As usual, he viewed it once more with that curious detachment 
that had come to him during those last four years. He could 
not see it as a photograph of himself, a record of his past, a 
souvenir of his younger child hood. . .. The little boy who stared 
out him was not him Joseph Kumaran.... (13-14). 


When Joseph goes to America to live with his foster- parents, 
he is not he is not disturbed- he does not feel that he is going to the 
world unknown to him. When sister Celine sees him off there are 
tears in her eyes, but the child is not moved, he is unperturbed and 
thrilled by the new venture: 


Sister Celine was there to see him off, she smiled at him through 
misty glasses and Joseph felt the wetness on her cheeks when 
she hugged him at the departure gate. But he could not try in 
return, he was a little scared, but more excited than upset, 
and he certainly was not sad (24). 


‘The Boutique’ describes a teen agers feeling of pity, 
compassion, desperation and anger. The protagonist in this story is a 
teenager and his mother. When they reach the hotel, The Plaza Lounge 
to attend the Opening ceremony of a boutique they are insulted 
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everywhere. The liftman looks at ia ‘inredulously: Bin 
contemptuously. The boy shows his resentment tinged with helplessn A 
“T suddenly felt like rushing out of the lift, the hotel, the area, That | 
not our place. We did not belong here” (28). When they are igno ail 
and treated badly, the boy becomes reactionary, but his helplessng m 
comes in the way: “I wanted to pick up a brick, a stone, a tile fromg P 
pavement, anything and throw it at the glass front of the building p, ; 
I didn’t. Icouldn’t have the right to’ (32). Though he is not Willing, anv 
attend the function, he half hearted agrees to accompany his mothe inant 
His mother wants to purchase a black leather jacket for him but whe Cedi 
the sales girl tells him the cost of the jacket the mother feels embarrass Ram 
as she knows that she would not be able to pay seven hundred rupes the f 
for the jacket. Although the boy dreams of putting on attractive cloth man 
he wants to look smart but, the helplessness of his mother makes hit him, 
look contented: 


In wanted to say no Amma, I don’t want it, I don’t needita 
all, I am quite contemt with the clothes I have, but I could’ 
imagine my self in that leather jacket, the envy of the boys ani 
the wonder of the girls in the nei ghbourhood, and no wort 


came out of my lips. I watched her half in hope and halfin 
anticipation (30). 


wrestler’s leftovers if I wore this’ (30). Similarly when he looksi 
famous radio disc jockey, DJ who is smart, handsome and tall and! 
wearing a silk shirt, scarf and flaored trousers he feels envied like hel 


(31). 5 


‘How Bobby Chatterjee Turned to Drink’ is one of the stot the en 
which are deliberately ‘divorced for reality’, But in the story Youth 
craftsmanship of Tharoor is at its best. Bobby Chatterjee is taking 
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y? vine in Light Horse Bar. It is a matter of great surprise and shock for 
SSN Ram and Jit because Bobby Chatterjee never touched wine normally 
lat and considered wine as the cause of all the ills of the society. Cedric 
Nor tells them that he will narrate the whole story if they offer him wine, 
SSN John Collins: ‘and if you chaps will stand me a John Collins, rally 
OM around and I'll tell you the tale’ (35). He narrates them a fictitious love 
18-8: story of Bobby and Myra: “The reason for all -er-all this - is the 
ling, universal one: the one cause of all the world’s ills, etc., in short, love. 
noth Love came to poor Bobby Chatterjee’s heart and broke it too” (35). 
twhe Cedric’s sole motif is to have a few pegs of John Collins by befooling 
Tass, Ram and Jit which he manages smartly and covertly by narrating them 
up the fabricated love story of Ram, Raheem and Myra and cr raftily 
loth; manages to fulfill his desire. When Ram goes to Babby to console 
eshit him, he is taken by a great surprise: 


‘Icame to say I heard about Myra and I want to tell youl’m 


dita very SOIry....’ 

could’ : 7 

van what the devil are you talking about?’ 

wordt “Myra...” 

ali ‘And who the hell is Myra?” 

fir At first I thought drink had dulled his memory and then a 

X! : d o 5 

at sneaking suspicions crept into my mind. I turned to look for 

f a Cedric: he had just finished his fifth John Collins, at my expense, 
and was sliding to the door. 

ksal 

ndi You mean you don’tknow a girl called Myra?’ 

hel ‘Certainly not’ (42) 

5 


In this story even the readers feel shocked and surprised in 


ont’ the e 
nd. Here Tharoor has been able to portray the tendencies of the 


¿ 
i youth off his time Successfully and meticulously. 
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The protagonistin the ‘Village Cae Sunder is a nineteen i 
old urban youth who goes to his village in Kerla on the annual 
with his family and meets a girl, Susheela. sie reminds him oft 
‘behenji’ of Delhi University. He wants to avoid a meeting With thes 
but for politeness’ sake he could not avoid the meeting. Susheel l 
seventeen year old and calls him Sunder ‘etta’. Susheela is a typi 
village girl who has not seen any big city. When Sunder asks her whey, 
she has visited Delhi or Madras or Bombay, she replies” ‘Ihave ng, 
left the district, Sunder ‘etta’. The farthest I have ever gone anyyh, 
was to Guruvayoor Temple, with my Amma’ (51). Nevertheless ¢ 
is smart, intelligent and propitious village girl somewhat like an ut; 
girl. When Sunder wants to smoke a Cigarette, she doesn’ thavez 
objections; “Hey do you mind if I smoke?” ‘No, of course not, Sunt 
‘etta’, the girl said” (51). She is crazy about big cities and the 


atmosphere: 


‘I mean, in what way is your life in the city like the forei 
countries?’ For once her words were halting. ‘I can seeyt’ 
are so modern, Sunder ‘etta’. Here in the village Iam know 
nothing of the kind of the life you are leading in the big cit. 
must be so different. Please describe it to me, Sunder ‘ett? 
am really wanting to know’ (51). 


Susheela does well in the SSCL exam and is eligible fori 
admission in same university. But, unfortunately, her father do 
allow her for higher education and she is engaged to a bad Joolt 
already married man, a drunkard. When Sunder comes close t0 
he realizes that the girl is beautiful and intelligent. When he touche! 
breast by chance and has physical relationship with her, he feels! 

_ suffused with guilt and shame’. But on the other hand the gill 
| probably too surprised to resist and too ingenious to know how! 
(54). Surprisingly, Susheela doesn’t feel shocked and proken! 
that episode. She rather looks brisky and invigorating and he” 
of dreams 
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andher smile was no longer that of a nervous girl, but of woman who 
had touched a happiness she had not expected to be hers (55). In the 
end the readers are taken a back when Susheela thanks Sunder: Thank 
you, she said. ‘Thank you Sunder’ (55). In this story Tharoor has 


; depicted an amorous and amoral relationship between a teen ager 


boy and a teen ager girl. 


‘The Temple Thief’ is the story of an idol thief, Raghav who is 
notan atheist. He is a thief due to his economic necessity. Nevertheless, 
he is God fearing and religious. He steals idols just ‘to keep his bread 
buttered’. He feels that after committing this odd job of stealing idols 
he will get redemption and the Lord Shiva will forgive him if he bows 
down before Him. The Brahmin priest in the story is the embodiment 
of opportunism. When he sees Raghav stealing idols from the Shiva 
Temple, he preaches him and delivers a long speech regarding sin and 
redemption. When Raghav leaves the sack full of idols with tears in 


his eyes the Bhrahmin grasps the opportunity heaves the sack on his 


shoulders and disappears into the night. Tharoor was fifteen year old 
when he wrote this story. Here he has scrupulously discerned mature 
subjects deceit, intrigue and opportunism: ‘the sensibility in the story 
isa fifteen year old’s and the central idea opportunistic’ (56). 


‘The Simple Man’ in again based on imagination and fantasy 
like “How Bobby Chatterjee Turned to drink and the Other Man’. 
Here Tharoor has aptly vivified the trauma of a ‘failed writer’. In the 
State of inebriation he narrates a story of his friend, Karan Dhillon, a 
famous cricketer and Mamta, a Bengali girl, his beloved and wife. 
The acme of the story is when Kiron Dhillon and Mamta are together 
on the bed and consequently Southey stabs them. The bathos of the 
Joy is when the readers find out that it was a fictitious story of a 
failed novelist, Poor Southey and Mamta never existed and was the 


heroine of the very first short story she stop which was rejected by 


forty seven magazines: 
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‘I see you’re new here. This is a pretty frequent Occurengy 

I’m told — ask the bartender. Poor Southey — UNsUCces. ù 
novelist, failed sportsman, marital dropout: the murder is 

recurring fantasy. And this is the only way heca Set rik 
—by working the frustrations out of him self’ (68). 


The stories like ‘The Professor’s Dau ghter’ ‘Friend’ and T and 


Pyre’ are the eventuation of Tharoor’s Delhi University college day, 


The stories reflect his own experiences as a collegian. He witness 


and explicated all the happenings of his student days in Delhi ay 


effigiated them in the form of fiction. 

In ‘Professors’ Daughter’ Tharoor has described an ambien 

of the male institution. Professor Chhatwal, a Professor of Philosophy 
is the epitome of age old Indian traditions. He doesn’t show any sigu 
of progressiveness and advancement. He is a dull and unassertiy 
teacher even after a long service in the college: He doesn’t allowhi 
only child, Jasvinder Kaur to cross the border line of his house. Th. 
boy discerns her when she goes for a walk with her parents. Thi 
protagonist is a youth, Harbhajan Singh, H.B. Banny, Chhotuat’ unh 
Hafiz are his college friends. They call professor Chhathal as ‘Chhat in n 
and Jasvinder as ‘Jazzy’, not something unusual in the college days.! 
the very first meeting with Jasvinder, Harbhajan ‘palces his hadont 
on the door knob’ (79) and tries to come closer to her. Chhatw 
witnesses this thing and becomes furious. He feels that his daught 
has disobeyed him and has shattered his faith. He beats J asvindert 
the cane is broken. In this story Tharoor has drawn a true picture ol fon 
male institution where the boys are always crazy about the girls. l 
the story of one sided love. 


‘Friends’ is again the reflection of Tharoor’s own De goo 
University College days. PM and VV (Vicky Vohra) are close ie guy 
who ‘face life together, ‘cut classes together’, ‘went to mov" toli 
together’, ‘acted in plays together and ‘chased girls together | 


| 
| 
| 
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Their friendship is exemplary and well known in the campus. A girl 
called Rekha comes between them and a furrow of differences creeps 
in. Itis nota love triangle which becomes the cause of estrangement 
between them. A trivial matter becomes the cause of bitterness and 
finally, of separation. PM is hurt by Vicky’s comments about Rekha 
and he hits him on the face: 


‘Imean’, Vicky added, ‘I didn’t think I’ ve ever seen anyone 
less sexy than dear Rekha. Hell, man - she’s got shoulders 
like a clothes hanger, and there’s less on her bosom than in 
my pockets on Monday morning’. 


Shut up: I said suddenly venomous. He didn’t seem to 
thechange in my tone. 


‘Tf I took her to our room and the warden came in, he’d really 
find a Skeleton in our cupboard’, added Vicky 


Suddenly, I hit him. (92) 


After this incident Vicky leaves their roon soon leaving PM 
unhappy and sad: “I sat down heavily on the bed, and for the first time 
in many years, I wept.” (94) | 


‘The Pyre’ is a tribute to the two friends of Shahsi Tharoor 
who died in motor cycle accident. The theme of the story is a very 
serious subject death, particularly at the age of seventeen. Tharoor 
rightly puts it: “The proximity of death was not easy to come to terms 


with at the age of seventeen. The ‘Pyre’ was a reflection of my attemp 
to do so” (95). 


In ‘Auntie Rita’ Tharoor has dealt with the amorous love 
between Arjun, a teenager and his auntie Rita, a thirty two year old 
good looking woman with sound physique. Arjun is sexually wanton 
guy who doesn’t bother about moral values. When he goes to Calcutta 
to live with his uncle, he succumbs to the bewitching charms and good 
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physique of her own auntie, who is double of his age. In absence, 

his uncle, he is not able to control himself ana makes love with hery cha 
happened too quickly for chronicling convenience. Without hesita, 29 
he leaped the gap between him and Auntie Rita and was Suddenly, con 
top of her, pushing her on to her back in a spurt of aggressive me w 
dominance that nearly ended in both of them falling off the bel 
devouring her in the ardour of his passion as they fought not so mu 


against each other as against the law of gravity (122). e 


‘The Solitude of the Story Writer’ is based on Tharoor’s py, (Al 
experiment with the imagination and creativity. This story is differen; 
content and texture from other stories in this collection. He started 
story witha little bit of tentativeness: 


I found myself describing the creative process exploring 
own connection with my craft, my experience as an auth 
whose stories had been seen as too close to reality, an 
ambiguous relationship with my own imagination. I didi. 
know how the story would end when I began it (130). 


In this story Tharoor has tried to reconnoiter the worlde 
American fiction. This story won him laurels and was publishedini 
collection of the best of New Review’s output’ (130). 


Thus Tharoor's stories largely reflect an adolescent sensibili 
Their concerns, their assumptions, their language, all emerge fort 
consciousness of Indian male in his late teens. Though his range! 
depiction is limited—most of his characters are from urban society; 
he has also depicted the persons from the Kerala villages. Throw 
these stories Tharoor makes the reader able to look into complexil# 
| of human nature. Joseph Kumaran in ‘The Five Dollar Simie’, at 
| ager in “The Boutique’, Sunder, a nineteen year old urban youthat 
_ Susheela, a village girl in the ‘Village Girl’, an idol thief, Raghav” 
| ‘The Temple Thief’, Jasvinder Kaur, the only child of the Profess™” 
| ~ the ‘Professors’ Daughter’, Vicky and Rekha in ‘Friendship’, the yof 
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RON characters in ‘The Payre’, and Arjun, a teenager in ‘Auntie Rita’ unmask 
hery adolescent sensibility impregnated with the feeling of love, sex, pity, 

Sitatioy compassion, dsperation, anger, discrimination, intrigues, surprise, 

lenly whims, deceit, jealousy, sycophancy etc. 

ve Thal 
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’snq (All the subsequent references to the short stories The Five Dollar 
ferent; Smile are to this edition and are given in parentheses in the 
ited th text of the paper.) 
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S. Sujaritha p 


Subjectivity and Women’s Empowerment : i 
A Study of Kamala and Inside the Haveli inl 


The present paper aims to portray the condition of Women; aci 
the nineteenth and the twentieth century Indian society by analyzy; do 
Krupabai Satthianadhan’s Kamala: The Story ofa Hindu Lifea ott 
Rama Mehta’s Inside the Haveli respectively. The novels select 
for the study represent the social condition of women in the Indiz re 
society and the evolution of changes in the condition of them. The fin “Ten 
part of the paper analyses the depiction of women’s conditioninbi ipj 
the novels. Both novels are located in the space and time where wom beg 
were treated merely as an object by the patriarchal society. Thesec! wo 

part of the paper shows how two writers Krupabai Sattianandlt wo 
and Rama Mehta insert the revolutionary thinking and practicesu wh 
their protagonists to some extent. It helps the readers to visualize chi 
gradual shift that occurred in the condition of women. The pa¥ 
signifies the condition of women in the 19" and the 20" century# 

the emergence of the revolutionary thinking in the society throw thr 

| | education and how it was effectively portrayed by the writers int 
works. i eae 


Women condition in the Indian society is dynamic. It chats? Wo 


| according to the changes in the society. The 19 and 20" cent 
| Indian society was a patriarchal one. It believed in the suppress™ 


| 
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Subjectivit 
y forcing several practices such as female infanticide, child 
marriage, dowry system and sati, the society controlled women’s 
development with iron hand. The society started looking at women 
as men’s dependent and not as individualists. Yosuf Ali writes, “With 
us, the daughter is not a daughter all the days of her life. She is only a 
daughter until she is a wife. Then she enters into anew circle and new 
relationships, and she literally worships a new set of Gods” (Quoted 
in Devendra, 2). Education for women was severely restricted by the 
nineteenth century Indian society. Many thought that education might 
spoil women so it was forbidden for them. People were not willing to 
accept educated girls as their daughter-in-laws. It is because they 
doubted that educated girls might not follow the culture and on the 
other hand they might fight for their rights. 


The 19" century Indian women faced only problems in their 
lives. They were fully dependent upon men for everything and without 


| knowing/bothering regarding their suppressed conditions, they lived 


in ignorance. During the British rule some of the upper class women 
began to have colonial education. Slowly due to it, the condition of 
women began to change. British government passed many laws against 
women’s discrimination. In 1929, the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
which is popularly known as Sarada Act was passed. Even though 
child marriage was not fully stopped, ithelped to control child marriage. 


Beginning of the 20" century is marked with an emergence of 
modern Indian womanhood due to the Western education and also 
through their participation in the National Movement. During 1920s 
many women took part in the freedom struggle. It enabled them to 
come out of their suppressed state. Mahatma Gandhi encouraged 
women’s active part in the freedom struggle. He believed: 


Woman is the companion of man gifted with equal mental 
Capacities. She has he right to participate in the minutest details 
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of the activities of man, and she has the same right of icn 
and liberty as he ... By sheer force of vicious custom, a rs 
the most ignorant and worthless men have been enjoying, 2y 
superiority over women which they do not deserve and o 
not to have (Gandhi, 105- 106). 

Women’s participation in the National Movement gaye the 
courage to fight for their own lives. Many successful women such 


Sarojini Naidu, Muthulakshmu Reddy, Rajkumari Amrith Kaur, Mig sox 
Sarabai, Suchita Kripalany, Padmaja Naidu, Durgabai Deshmi 19 
Aruna Asaf and Kamala Devi Chattopadhyaya stood as a iy, the 
example before the common women. Due to the increase in the num, wr 
of industries, women began to get opportunities to work. Itenab, de 
them to be economically independent. Due to their economig of 
independence and education, women began to live their lives} a^ 
themselves. Itresulted in the abolition of child marriage, sati, fem CU! 


infanticide and dowry problems. Even though these problems we. thr 

not completely eradicated from the 20" century Indian society, yeti the 

was reduced to a greater level. H 
; ti 


The 19* century Indian literature is filled witha fewwoi Bo 
from the women writers. During this time education for womenw fac 
an unimaginable issue. Some women were educated to read andWi hoy 
by their husbands during night time. It enabled them to writeat ent 
their lives. Most of the 19" century women writers used the g% 
autobiography to portray their life condition. Their autobiograpt dif 
were filled with the struggle women faced in the 19" century patria 


___ Indian society. In the end of 19* century, the trend of educatingW® sat 
___ Spread widely and it resulted in the development of women’s liter ins 
_ in India. Writers such as Bhabani, Jageswari wrote about! wo 
| patriarchal domination. In the beginning of the 20" century, wy for 
l women’s involvement in the freedom struggle most of th 
| about their part in the National Movement. At this period WO™ 
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writing was concentrating upon women’s education and improvement 
in the society. Many women writers began to produce their works in 
English. In the late 20" century women writers concerned about the 
upliftment of women’s position in the society. Writers like Sashi 
Deshpandey, Anita Desai, Kamala Markandaya and many more wrote 
for the upliftment of women. 


The novels selected for the present study are from two different 
societies and from different times. The novel, Kamala talks about the 
19" century Brahmin society and Inside the Haveli narrates about 
the lives of the 20" century Rajasthani’s. Even though both books are 
written in different time and space, the novels do not display a great 
deal of difference in the women’s status or position. The protagonists 
of the two novels, Kamala and Geetha respectively from Kamala 
and Inside the Haveli, even though they belong to different time and 
cultures are similar in many aspects. Both of them are viewed as a 
threat to the society to which they enter after their marriage. In spite of 
their changes after marriage, they are viewed often with a suspicious 
eye by the society. Both the protagonists are pampered by their parents 
till their marriage and both are expected to adjust with their in-laws. 
Both the novels centers around the experiences both the protagonists 
face after their marriage in a new society. These two novels narrate 
how the protagonists’ experiences the new atmosphere to which they 
enter to live and what are the changes it leaves upon them. 


The two novels, as already stated, even though written in 
different periods, present the general condition of women almost ina 
similar way. Women were looked with a suspicious eye by the 
Patriarchal society. It made the male community to suppress women 
1n Several forms. By their way of controlling women, they shaped 
Women to accept their subordination willingly. When a threat comes 
for this construction, the society controls it with an iron hand. In every 
Stage of women’s life they were made to depend upon men. Not only 
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in the 19" and the 20* century, but also in the 21" century May 
women in the Indian society occupy lower position. Certain practig 
and rules of the society keep women under the control of men. Bin 
of male child enlightens the home and in the case of a girl chi ii 
upsets the whole family. It represents the unwanted nature towa i 


the girl child by the society. 


The major problems women face in the society are chik 
marriage, widowhood, sati and dowry problems. The child Mattiag 4 
system which the Indian society practices dismisses womenevenfig, ; 
the basic education. They are used as servants in the household work I 
During their childhood itself they are parted from their parents ay 
forced to live with their in-laws. The major concept in the institution¢ j 
the Indian marriage system is dowry. Men expect to receive dow) t 
from bride’s families. Itis believed implicitly by the men thattheamow ~ 
they are getting as dowry proves their value and power in the socie a 
Problem of dowry is the major reason for the killing of female infan h 
In both novels one can find several statements made regarding dowry 
In Kamala’s case her in-laws begin to torment her due to the reasor 

of dowry. Finally when they knew that she is very rich, without shan 
they changed their attitudes towards her. 


Practice of child marriage was deeply rooted in the India 
society from 200 B.C. In the 19" century it was compelled by tt 
society and even the religious practices recommended strong) 
Women were expected to marry in their early age that is from 5! 
in order to adjust with their in-laws. The novels, Kamala and Insit 
the Haveli give vivid details of the dark realities of the child mama 
Children consider their marriage day as a kind of festival to enjoy, 
were ignorant about the realities of that. In the novel Kamala,” 
author narrates children’s experiences on the day of their marriag? a 

_ “the pageantry and the excitement of the event have a peculiar chat 
| forchildren, who are of course utterly ignorant of the nature of marie 
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y May and look upon it in the light of a festival” (Satthianadhan: 32). Girls 
ractie reached motherhood at the say age of 14 and 15 as a result of the 
en. Bir childhood marriage. Lakshmi in Inside the Haveli becomes mother 
child, at the age of 15. 


towar re : = S 
ag Condition of widow is much worse than the märried women. ; 


During the 19" and the 20" century, after marriage most of the girls 
re chii were left in their mother’s home till they reach puberty. In between if 
Narria their husbands die they should practice Sati and in the later years 
venfo instead of Sati they were made to follow widowhood even without 
d work living a single day with their husbands. They were not allowed to 
€ntsan participate in any celebration, not allowed to wear color dresses or 
tution¢ jewels. In some cases small girls became widows and without knowing 
edowy the reason they became prey to their society’s discrimination. Sai in 
samou Kamala, in order to escape from the miseries of widowhood, ran 
> socie away from her house: In the later part of her life, she repents for her 
le infant. hasty decision. 


g downy For a time a great bitterness passed over her soul. Her whole 

7 "i life came before her and the dreadful nature of the details 

yore connected with it. ‘How much I have sacrificed. Ah!-What 
would I not given to have it even for a time?’ She repented 

e India bitterly of her folly of running away. She was a woman who 

d by th was moved by extreme emotions. Her knowledge of the world 

trong!) was great, and now that she had departed from the part of 

m 5—! righteousness she realized the emptiness of the world and the 

d Inst people of the world. Her independence, once so attractive, 

narria now for a moment disgusted her. ‘What would I not do to 

njoy change my lot —to be virtuous and to be loved by one noble 

ala, th and really great? Ah! How I have been duped.’ She sighed 

riage® and held on to the railings convulsively (Sattianadhan, 124). 

ar chat | 

nami | 
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She believed that her suffering was the result of her ecm, 
from the toil of her widowhood. Pari in Inside the Haveli narratesp 
if v 


pitiable situation as a widow as, 


Asa young girl Icould not understand why I was forbi lly 2 
to wear jewelry and color saris like other women. A wido; st 
presence on religious occasions was considered inauspiciog le 
That hurt me most: I loved the gaiety that goes out w 
festivals. But later on ] understood. No one was to blamep t 
that, it was a custom of Udaipur. It was my fate tobeawid, 1! 
in this life. I had to learn to accept (Mehta, 116-117), 


The patriarchal society forbids education for women in ork 4 
to keep them under control. Women are expected to, “minister d 
men’s physical pleasure and wants, they were considered incapa} ( 
of developing any of those higher mental qualities which wouldma p 
them more worthy of consideration and also more capable playing pi 
useful part in life” (Dudois: 36). Educated women may oppose cerar 
norms of the society and in order to prevent this damage, educatia 
for women was discouraged. In Kamala, when Kamala is taught) 
her husband Ganesh, his whole family turns against them and Kamali 
friends begin to tease her. She is viewed as a threat to the sociel 
Ganesh’s brother-in-law advise him to stop teaching Kamala, becats 
she may change as an evil to the society, “Your new learnings tral 
women to be free, but what does it do for the morals?” (Sattianadht 
| 82). Slowly Ganesh stop to educate Kamala. Geetha too in Ins 
| the Haveli is viewed witha suspicion throughout the novel becat by 
| of her education. Bi 
| 


=. 
r= 


The two writers, Krupabai and Rama Mehta use their now, 
to represent the condition of women from the society in which the 
| lived. By portraying their protagonists as revolutionary in the patria i 
society, the writers fight for the rights of women. Through the 
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rotagonists the writers try to portay women’s subjectivity andhow í 
women are becoming powert] in the patriarchal society. Kamala 
and In side the Haveli depict cotal shift in women’s life after their 
marriage and its effect/change in the nature of women. In the Hindu 
society after marriage women should not visit their parents without in- 
Jaws permission. Moreover their parents do not have any ri ghts over 
their daughters. In Kamala, when Bhagirathi, Kamala’s friend, runs 
to her parents’ home in order to get away from her husband, who has 
illicit relationship with another woman, the society condemns it. 
Bhagirathi’s mother brings her back to her husband’s home. “She was 
not allowed to remain in her mother’s house even fora day, lest her 
husband should cast her off forever. So she was brought back 
disgraced, by her angry mother, who tried to act as peacemaker” 
(Sattianadhan: 59). The society is not bothered about Bhagirathi’s 
husband’s behavior instead condemns her for the decision of leaving 
him. 


Both the protagonists Kamala and Geetha in many ways 
represent the condition of women of their societies. Even though they 
posses some revolutionary thinking, their society and culture changed 
them as passive in many incidents. They both accept many important | 
incidents passively which changed their lives. Kamala, who is taught | 
toread and write and who has tasted the wisdom of truth and false, | 
accept whatever changes occurred in her life as her fate. From the 
time of her marriage, she accepts everything in a silent manner. 
Kamala’s father-in-law’s love and affection enables her to live in peace 
by neglecting her mother-in-law and sisters-in-law’s poisonous talk. 
But very soon she loses favor of her father-in-law too. Due to it, 


Kamala pined and shred silent tears, and often hid herselfin | 
corners and out-of-the way places. What could she do? 
People did not like her. She had done something wrong 
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something to displease the old man, for when she now 
then ran to him with joy he would set her aside anq given, 


some work to do. She would cast furtive glances at him t we 
try to talk; but he would say: ‘Girls are to keep silence he bo 
elders are busy.’ This was a mild check but it suppresge, dt : 


flow of innocence spirits, and damped the joy that arose (h 
her heart (Sattianadhan, 44). ‘il 


In spite of her education and knowledge, Kamala like oth 
women of her society, has faith in superstitious beliefs like curse ; 
fate. She fears that of sister-in-law’s bitter words about her daugh, 4, 
may disturb the infant’s life. “Her superstitious mind trembled att ist 
thought that their wicked words might blight the infant as curses we, 
said to do” (Sattianadhan: 131). Similarly when Ganesh dies, Kama 
feels guilty for his death. She believes that she is the reason forhi 
death. “She looked upon her husband’s death as a mere punishmer 
for having left his house.” (Satthianadhan: 153). Likewise Geethair 
Inside the Haveli changes according to the society to which she enten 
Initially she was surprised to find separate place for men and wome 

in the Haveli and women’s custom of wearing purda. But later st 
changes her views and feels proud about the behaviors in the Havel 
Slowly she begins to identify herself with the Haveli women. 


Women in the 20" century began to give importance for tit! 

self. They tried to search for their identity in the patriarchal societ 

Slowly through their education and economical development begt 

to occupy an important place in the society. It enabled them to gi son 
| importance for their self and made them to uplift their position/condii® oo, 
in the society. Before the 19% century, writers portrayed P, 
stereotypical images which the society had about women. Geot 
Eliot, in her work, “Silly Novels by Lady Novelists” uses harsh WO" 
| to write about these women writers, who wrote ina stereotyp” 
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OW Wl fashion: These kinds ofi writings were the result of the oppression 

lve ir women faced in the patriarchal society. “In the majority of women’s 

him ai books you see that kind of facility which springs from the absence of 

cE Whe anyhigh standard; that diey inimbecile combination or feeble imitation 

Ssed th which a little self-criticism would check and reduce to barrenness” 

AOSE (http://webscript.princeton.edu/~mnoble/eliot-texts/eliot- 
sillynovels-html). 


Ke Othe Many women writers from the 19" century began to give 
seai importance for self. When one reads those works, one can understand 
aught the importance given to the female subjectivity. The term subjectivity 
dattk js defined by Reginia Gagnier as, 


ca First, the alps is aouo to itself, and “T’, however difficult 
fon or Suai Toro aD it my be 'Oraiirens to understand this E 
aA from its own view pomi within its own experience. 
i Simultaneously, the subject is a subject to, and of, others; in 
gg fact, itis often an “Other” to others, which also affects its 
> enters : eyes : ie fr 
sense of its own subjectivity... Third, the subject is also a 
ae subject of knowledge, most familiarly perhaps of the dispose 
Sd of social institutions that circumscribe its terms of being. Fourth, 
the subject is a body that is separate (except in the caseof | 
pregnant women) from other human bodies; and the body, 
or ther therefore the subject is closely dependent upon its physical | 
socie environment (8). | 
t begt Pettey ; : 
tot The term subjectivity resembles the term identity andat | 


sometimes these two terms are used interchangeably. But there is 


nti ; 3 ; 
Fi considerable difference available between these two terms. 

2 a : : oe 
yer One’s identity can be thought of as that particular set of trails, 
wort beliefs, and allegiances that, in short- or long-term ways, gives 

oa! . . . : 
ype one a consistent personality and mood of social being, while | 


Subjectivity implies a degree of thought and self-consciousness 
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about identity, at the same time allowing a myriad of limita 7 
and often unknowable, unavoidable constraints on our ane 
to fully comprehend identity. Subjectivity as a critical con \" ent 
invites us to consider the question of how and often from Whip k 
identity arises, to what extent itis understandable, and to via ae 
degree it is something over which we have any measurey ri 
influence of control (Hall, 3-4). 


Before the 19* century women were looking at themse|ye 
as subordinate to men. Slowly through education women’s conditig, 
began to improve. It enabled them to think about themselves. The fiy 
women reformer who thought and taught about the self was Man 
Wollstonecraft. She believed that in order to gain self Tesponsibilit 
women should be, “asserting such power over the self is the need 
expose and rectify biases inherent in language, education and underlying 
categories of thought” (Hall: 42). Later in the 19" century America 
transe endentalist Margaret Fuller in her work Women in th -Eve 

nineteenth Century advices that women, “must lead off asking (men) in 
and being influenced by them, but retire within themselves, and explor oi 
the ground-work of life till they find their peculiar secret” (121). Such “Ge 
a kind of subjectivity can be traced from the writin g of George Eliot past 
At present almost all the women writers’ writing reveals thei 
subjectivity in their society. 


. the 
; Krupabai can be considered as a pioneer to introduce a rest 
independent protagonist in her work. In Kamala, the writer, “attempS edu 
to release the protagonists from the traditional identities of child-wk are] 
and widow, and introduce her to western concepts of feminis such 
individualism” (Sattianadhan: 3). Rama Mehta too portrays ht, Slov 
protagonist Geetha, who is indifferent from the society where she live | fron 


after her marriage. livin 


Kamala and Geetha are in several ways different to the wom! 


of their societies. They are looked with sus icion by the society y 
i ] CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hari W J 
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tt which they enter after their Be, After marriage Kamala and Geetha 
ie abile enter into a society where educationifon women was forbidden. Due 
coney to their education, the society to which they enter looked at them as 
Whe different. In the case of Kamala, her in-laws found her as different 
toWhe from the rest. Ganesh too observed that, | 


sure There was a certain brace and refinement about her which 
together with her unique beauty marked her as distinct from f 

nselyg other girls of her age. He found her, moreover, eager to get 

Nditio, information about anything, and wonderfully quick of | 

Che fin comprehension, and with the English idea he had imbibed | 

s May regarding women’s love and education he thought of striking 

sibility of anew line and developing Kamala’s mind and so training 

need fy her to be a real companion to him (Sattinadhan, 73). 

E m In Inside the Haveli, when Ajay marries Geetha, an outsider 

erica 


from the Haveli, the whole society of Udaipur looked ather indifferently. | 
Even though she lived there for ten years after marriage, even that 
time too everyone looked at her sarcastically. She felt that she was 
not considered as one with them instead as an outsider from the place. 
“Geetha felt an outsider, an onlooker. She could never share their l 
past” (Mehta: 114). 


in thes 
, (mer) 
xplor 
). Such 
> Eliot 
s thei 


Some of the activities of Kamala and Geetha create threatto | 
the practices of the society. Even though the society put several 
lees restrictions, Kamala and Geetha come out of some of it through 
emp education and because of economy. Among other women, they both 
jwi are looked different because of their education and to be powerful in 
min sucha society is also possible for them due to their economical power. 
/ n y Slowly through their unconscious behavior, they distinguish themselves 
ee ftom other common women. Kamala is introduced by the wnterasa | 
a Spirit who finds enjoyment in nature. She admires nature and | 
€ other girls feels energetic in solitude. When she visitshersick | 
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father from ber in-laws home, she finds solace from nature, Whi, 


enables her to forget her repression. 


So Kamala reasoned while she bore meekly all the taunts a 
harsh hard words of her sisters-in-law and wondered Why 
she ever felt happy at all, as she did when she looked on th 
blue sky, the radiant sunset, or the swollen river—why she fy 
such longing to be lost in a great wild wilderness, where ste 
might dream in silence and enjoy to her heart’s contenti 
glory and the magnificence of earth and sky (Sattianadhay 
59). 


Kamala, during her marriage ceremony utters her husband; 
name and waits eagerly for the elder’s appreciation for her rhyme 
But she receives critical comment from the society. “She thought thz 
she had successfully passed through the ordeal not knowing that sh 
had added her husband’s name unconsciously just as he had taker 


loud hisses and laughter came from all sides” (Sattianadhan: 38). h 
the later part of the novel, Kamala while talking with Ramachandk 
unconsciously compares him with her husband. This kind of thoughti 
forbidden in her society and it makes her to feel ashamed. 


Once, but only once, a wish intruded itself in the deepest a 
most sacred chamber of her heart — a wish which madeht 
blush at her boldness and cover her bosom with her hands# 
if to hide it from herself. Would, she said to herself, that Gane? 
had been more like Ramchander. Such a wish, though nat 
itmay seem, was shocking in the extreme to a Hindu girl, W 


Sul 


late 
sup 


hers, and to her surprise she saw shocked faces all round her ant> mo 


not 
whi 
she 
The 


con 


mad 
posi 
Kan 
bolc 
this 


must never allow herself to compare her husband wily (Sat 


anybody else. (Sattianadhan, 126). 


It presents Kamala as different from other member of he 


society. During her widowhood unlike her other widows of her tit 
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Which Kamala lives her life as she wishes. It is possible for her due to her 


i onomical condition. 


nts ang In Inside the Haveli, Geetha due to her education bring several 
d Why changes in the Haveli and her manners differentiated her from others. 
LON th, People think, ““Binniji is different,’ said Pari. ‘She is educated; she 
she fe} has other things to occupy. Gossip is for those like us who cannot 
“Tesh: read or write.’ There was a slight trace of sarcasm in her voice” (Mehta: 
Ent g8). Geetha wishes to bring changes at least in the lives of the children 
adh, inthe Haveli. She tries hard to teach the importance of education to 
the women folk and succeeds in her attempt. She makes the Haveli 
baní people to send Sita to school and teaches other women’s to read and 
hym: write. Even though she faces several sarcastic comments about it, she 
sht the does not wish to stop it. Those, who scolded for sending Sita to school, 
hats, ater change their views and appreciate her for her wise decision. “I 
Itake, SUPPOSE Binniji was right in sending Sita to school. The girl so far has 
era”? fancy ideas. She is obedient and thus as she is told. Education has 
38). not done any harm,’ said the mistress” (Mehta: 144). Later when the 
an whole Haveli is in a desire to fix Geetha daughter Vijay’s marriage, 
waht she protests against it and postpones elder’s decision regarding it. 
These are possible for Geetha because of her education and economical 
condition. 


est all i me i 
deha When time moves, condition of women changes. Education 


made women to be powerful. Itenabled them to grasp their subordinate 
position in the society and gave power to fight for their rights. Sai in 
Kamala is an educated woman and lives independently. She is, “a 
bold, clever women wielding such a dreadful power over others as 
this woman wields? Yet is education that has made her what she is.” 
(Sattianadhan: 81-82). Kamala, at the end of the novel due to her 
educational and economical power decides her future independently. 
ofi In Inside the Haveli, Geetha eradicates the people’s idea about 
rtin education, She fights against the servants in order to send Sita to 
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Su 
school. Slowly she begins to take classes in the Haveli for Won 
Due to her encouragement many women began to read. Even thn, 
she faces critical looks from the society, she is strong in her eth, 
slowly changes the mentality of women in the Havelis. i 
c 


Among Krupabai and Rama Mehta, Krupabai’s Writing Seep th 
to be more revolutionary than Rama Mehta’s. Even though Kang be 
and Geetha emerge as revolutionaries in their societies, Kamala œ in 
be viewed as much more revolutionary than Geetha. Krupabaj wm De 
her novel during the 19" century, where women were fully dominy, Pe 
by men. In such a society Krupabai portrays Kamala’s characterą be 
presents her as a powerful woman in that society. Writing aby ‘° 
education and independent women were forbidden during this {5 
century. In sucha society Krupabai planted a revolutionary seed throw sul 
Kamala’s character. Rama Mehta, who wrote her novel in the}. W 
century, portrays Geetha as submissive in the end. Even thoughst wa 


was revolutionary in the beginning slowly becomes submissive. 1 tor 
Geetha in Inside the Haveli, slowly chan ges herself accordin che 
to the cultural practices of Udaipur. Even though she was boma Tor 
brought up in the Mumbai city, the readers can find topsy-turvy chang am 
in her character after her marriage. During her initial stage in Udaipt 3 
she desires to leave that place soon and find its practices as totall e 
alien to hers. Slowly she loses her confidence and always suspet! 
her own decision. For example when she decides to send Sita! 
school, she faces several critical comments from the society. Aft 
Dey 


days later, she worries whether she had taken a wrong decision! 
disturb the society. When she realizes that her husband may not lea 
his parents and the Haveli, she does not rebel against his decision’, 
| o she understands that they cannot leave that place. So TA Dut 
| later part of her life she changes her decision of leaving the Hav?! 
Gradually Geetha adapts the practices of Udaipur and becom 
| Mistress of the Haveli in the end of the novel. 
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Won, Indian society follows ine system of joint family. Krupabai by | 
Atho snowing Kamala and Ganesh to live independently broke the custom _ | 
T aim) of the society. But even Le 20" century Rama Mehta made her 
character Geetha to live in a joint family. In the novel Kamala even 
though at some places, Kamala is portrayed with some superstitious 
beliefs, throughout the novel readers can find revolutionary behaviors 
in Kamala’s characterization. In Inside the Haveli, Geetha in the i 


18 Seen 


Kang 


nalac, 3 ‘ ; ; 
al a beginning was introduced with revolutionary ideas but slowly she 

TO: z 5 P | 
min Í becomes conventional. Portraying women such as Sai and Kamala to i 
ali; 5 . 5 0 5 i} 
cter . bemore subjective and empowered in their society proves Krupabai 
: a to be more revolutionary writer than Rama Mehta. 
8 abo 
this 19 When women become empowered and know their 


thow subjectivity they come away from the society’s restriction upon them. 
the2 When Kamala becomes wealthier, her society’s critical eye upon her | 
ughst was erased. It enabled her to live her widowhood in peaceandalso | 
e. to decide about her future. Due to her economical power she slowly | 
Ev changed the condition of widows in her society by constructing ahome | 
for them. In the novels Kamala and Inside the Haveli, Kamala, Sai | 

| 


E F and Geetha gain powerin the society where women themselyes accept 
doe their subordination willingly. The present study proves that education | 
‘an and economical conditions made these women as independent. | 
ispett | 
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Shruti Bidwaikar 


Aurobindo’s Intuitive Appreciation of Poetry: 
A Synthesis of Indian and Western Literary Theories 


What is spirituality? Is it only meditation? Is it only totalk |? 


about the Supreme? Or remain silent and be in a trance-like state 
always? What is it? The word ‘spirituality’ itself is self-explanatory. It 
is the pursuit of the spirit. Now the question is, pursuit of the spirit in 

what and how is It to be pursued? Is it always an abstract expression 
or can it have a concrete form. These questions arise because the 
spirituality immediately stands against the ordinary, mundane and 
materialistic approach to the world. This notion of spirituality being 
Opposite or even negation of material world, gives the former an elitist 
stature, to be pursued only by a select few. This narrow definition of 
spirituality has segregated the two worlds and there reconciliation 
seems difficult. Spirituality certainly is connected with the spirit and its 
manifestation in the world outside only can be the reconciliation. Sri 
Aurobindo gives a wide definition of spirituality in one of his letters: 


The meaning of spirituality is a new and greater inner life of 
man founded in the consciousness of his true, his inmost, highest 
and largest self and spirit by which he receives the whole of 
existence as a progressive manifestation of the self in the 
universe and his own life asa field ofa possible transformation 
in Which its divine sense will be found, its potentialities highly 
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102 
| 
| evolved, the now imperfect forms change into an image, 

divine perfection, and an effort not only to see but to liyę a 
these greater possibilities by his being. (SABCL 9, 251) 


These dimensions of spirituality gives a large scope for huma 
expression; the expression of the inmost, the highest and the Large 
self. In fact there is a constant expansion in the field of expressi Oni 
art, poetry and even in science. The minute Cory and the subtletg 
are caught and expressed. The matter’s connectivity with the wayg 
has brought a revolution in the field of communication throug, 
telephones, television satellites, computer systems and mobile phong, 
Thereisa flexibility of expression in all the fields, dance, music, painting 
poetry, technology etc. There is a “progressive manifestation” as 5; 
` Aurobindo pointed out. New things are launched over an olf 

foundation; the old and the new interact and undergo a change. Ther 
is a constant modification of the old by the new and the new alsois 
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an 
influenced and guided by old. The old rigid forms have to break dow-_ fi 


to give way to the new, this may take place with mutation of the oldu 
the new develops out of the old and stands with it. This has been th 
bane of literary theories, the old is modified and transformed, or 
new theory stands up developing a new dimension. This moldingt 
the old and the formation of new in its own colours too contributes! 
the manifestation of the self. Each theory has its own individuality at 
when it develops fully against another, the old and the new becom 
complementary and cease to remain opponents. The present pa 
follows this rhythm to study literary criterion in Indian and Westét 
Aesthetic theories and see its acme reaching in Sri Aurobindo. 


expression of complementary theories. The tradition is formally tase 
_ to Bharatmuni’s Natyashastra giving way to the formation 
| subsequent theories. Literary theories propound the ways in wh 


: iono 
| text is to be read. It also throws light on the process of creation 
i CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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The tradition of alankarshastra in India is such a val, 
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age text, the role of technique, the aptness of une subject matay and 
İve oy’ importance of the reader. The Natyashastra is essentially credited to 
1) sive way to the rasa school of poetic appreciation. According to 
Bharatmuni, there are eight essential emotions (bhava) in an individual 


and the presentation and recognition of these in a text is the job of the 
ree creator and the reader respectively. There were later additions to the 
son i number of emotions and today it varies from eight to twelve. However, 
Mtletie the emotive presentation and response to the text gave only little 
be importance to the style of presentation, the use of metaphors and 
a other figures of speech. Therefore, another school of thought developed 
Mes, 


which emphasized the importance of the style (riti) developed and 
y" è analyzed the importance and dimensions of the same. The mastery of 
technique according this school of thought was important in order to 
create good poetry. Vamana was the proponent of this thought and he 
_ developed it into a separate school defining various styles, techniques 

SO! and their applicability to different subject matter. The importance of 

: eures of speech was highlighted by Bhamaha in his alankarshastra 
and he differentiated between the alankaras in words and in meaning. 


: " Heis credited with the organization of the figures of speech in poetry. 
d, or: 


tinge The emotive, the stylistic and the fi gurative aspects of a text 
utesi Were analyzed and described by the aestheticians mentioned above 
ity a and their peers. Then there developed the theories and schools which 
econ Promoted varied understanding of the text, a kind of plunge into the 
pa text to extract the meaning. Vakrokti, dhvani, anumiti, tatparya, 
reser chamatkar and auchitya, all these terms form the different shades of 
Meaning a text can assume. Different aestheticians in India took one 

_, Ofthem and again developed it in its own dimension. Vakrokti means 
E > deviant meaning. Usually a literary piece, especially poetry is believed 
ma to ivea deviant meaning than the denotation conveys or at least the 
eris expected to find a deviant meanin g in the text. This thought 


on read 

hichi À 

na was propagated by Kuntak in his Vakroktijivita. Dhvani is the 
mi 
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suggested, alluded or hidden meaning of the text. Acha 


Anandavardhan and later the Kashmiri aesthetician, Abhinavguptay, ) 4 
responsible to expand this idea. Similarly, anumiti means the j inferen : 
meaning and fatparya means the intended meaning and the finali imp . 

pie 


of all these meaning and figures and emotions is the chamatkar, Whig of 
also is a parallel school of thought. It is interesting to note that thes 
schools developed in opposition to each other, however, seen Ny str 
they complement each other, for certainly a text is acomplete Packie ay 
of emotion, style, technique, levels and shades of meaning and 


magic and charm of the text. Ri 


Apart from the schools of literary theories or aesthetics anois 
school on linguistics developed which dwelt on the sphota, the potent}  ©™® 
capacity of the Word to deliver meaning. Bhartrhari’s sphota then 
studies the importance and capacity of the Word in rendering meanin pot 


He believed that the Word as an innate potential to put forth the meaning sm 
He differentiates between different kinds of speech a loose translati. _ han 
of what is better known in Sanskrit as vak. The four kinds of °™ 
described by Bhartrhari are vaikhari, madhayama, pashyanti, par the 
Vaikhari is the common day to day speech. Madhayama is the ite er 
or thought which has not yet manifested as speech. Pashayantivw ie 
however, falls under the mantirc effect. This speech is impregnatt a 
with meaning and force and has great potential to create and transfor aa 
the state of the reader’s consciousness. The Vedic hymns a poe 


utterances are known to be pashyanti vak, whereas, the para vaki defi 
beyond the verbal expression and belongs to the transcendental. Üe 


These complementary stands taken by different schools? topi 
together forms the poetics of our acharyas. Similarly, Westem poet dwe 


of critical tradition too is gigantic and shows different facets of” adve 
| developments in various dimensions. Startin g with Aristotle, wholit oe 
Bharatmuni, wrote for the purpose of theatre gives a systematic bes 


1 
] 
| 
| to judging a play. The Indian aesthetician gave a complete account! 
| 
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now to stage a play and wate caci impacts should be elicited from 
the audience. Aristotle in his poetics, gave the definitions and 
explanations of whatis a trug tragedy, comedy, epic and history. He 
placed poetry among the highest of arts as it uses the instrumentation 
of music and draws images through words. He laid down strict rules 
as to what and how should be a tragedy etc. These rules were quite 
strictly followed until the Renaissance in England. Shakespeare broke 
away from the strict rules of tragedy and comedy and his plays 
exemplify, mixing of the two. Dr. Johnson commends Shakespeare 
for blending the tragic and the comic in the former’s plays as life is a 
mixture of both. Debates then stated about the process of poetic 
creation and the role played by the text and the reader in finding the 
meaning. Wordsworth and other Romantic poets believed that the 
poet has an emotion, an idea to convey and the reception of the same 
emotion and idea by the reader completes the process. So, in the 
hands of the Romantic poets, poetry became a means to express their 
own emotion, feelings and ideas. These poets and critics stood against 
the earlier era which created poetry with lot of affectation and was 
pompous. However, the era that succeeded the Romantics did not 
agree complete with them and they assigned the poet, the role of a 
catalyst (Eliot). T.S. Eliot and Matthew Arnold saw the poets as 
instruments who have to develop their individuality by conscious labour 
and study in order to produce good poetry. The crowned status of the. 
Poet's intention thus came down. After T.S.Eliot however, there is a 
definition direction in which the literary theory seems to move. Till 
then, individual poets and critics voiced their opinions about specific 
topics as imagination, creativity, paradox, irony and the like. They 
dwelt on Specific aspects of writing or reading poetry. Before the 
advent of the Romantic theories there was great emphasis of adherence 
to form and the content had to be moulded in order to suit the form. 
Therefore, not only the content was pompous but the style too was 


Artificially decorated, The Romantic poets and critics broke away from 
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this artificiality and tired to speak in the language of men. Howey, 

this too assumed a rigid form which had to be broken. It hag been, hav 

trend that the earlier critics are refuted or theories are modifieg to ai e 

the need of the new era. n 


The beginning of the 20" century marked the coming of, tobi 
school of formalism and New Criticism. Here, the reader ang the The 


poet both were subdued 


under the weight of text. The reader hadh outt 


take into consideration the form of the text alone and interpret it witho, Setu 
being concerned about the history and background of the poet, Thi andi 
facilitated a objective reading of the text. From this text centric approx With 


emerged the theories for 


the texts, myth criticism, structuralism, Dost 


structuralism, Marxist criticism etc. These theories tried to establish 
the autonomy and supremacy of the text over the poet and the reader 
Once the importance of text of established it gave way to the Reader 


Response theory bringi 
emphasized that it is the 


ng the reader into focus. Rolland Barthes 
reader who gives meaning to the text. Then. 


the subsequent theories developed about the dominant cultural, political 
and social aspects in the text, in the poet and the reader. There is: 


gradual development of 


the schools emphasizing the importancedl 


the poet, the text, and the reader. It was not a linear development 
although; many of thoughts and approaches co-existed simultaneously; 


The amalgam, integration, heightening and deepening oft 


Ways to appreciate and c 


teate poetry or literary texts reaches it acitt 


in Sri Aurobindo. Certainly, post-structuralist and such other theorie 
came into being after Sri Aurobindo wrote, but Sri Aurobindo’s visio 
of poetry which he envisaged and exemplified has already integrati '0 exc 
these fragments of thoughts and visions and the theory has alread) Wante 


| seen the day light before 


à and m 


the dawn. ee 
an 


Sri Aurobindo does not undermine the importance of any analy; 
reader, writer/poet, text, technique, genius, Style, imagery or the figue Critics 


of speech. All these are i 


mportant for the formation of poetty; the) 
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veve pavetohavea harmonious interaction and manifestation in words. 
ete? che breaking and making of form, the structural and cultural 
Osu explorations of the text, the emphasis on the word, its semantic use, 
importance of sound and its 1mopact all these studies are actually trying 
to bring out the inmost, the higher and the deeper essence of the text. 
dte The explorations in the field wi literature and literary theory also bring 
ady, outthe potential of a text and its impact and relation to humanity. V.S. 
tho Seturaman, traces the whole corpus Indian and Western aesthetics 
Th and concludes his observation foreseeing the future of literary theory 
with the eyes of Sri Aurobindo — 


Of the 


Tach 

Post The function of poetry is to make the soul ofa mana reality, 

blish something that is palpable and substantial as substance itself. 

ader, Now that human intelligence has reached its highest peak, it 

ader musthave seen its limitations and has to grant the superiority 

rthes of intuition. In the best poetry there will be the marriage of the 

Then. word and the spirit; the word will be an appropriate instrament 
it of the spirit itself. And that word is not and cannot simply be a 
2184 sign or a counter (It is not surprising that the structuralists and 
eof the post structuralists examine any poem or utterance entirely 
neni on semantic and epistemic terms neglecting wholly other 
ashy dimensions of poetry such as rhythm/imagery/sensuous 
the components to which intuition alone can be responsive. )It is 
‘it this possibility, shall we say, certainty, that is envisaged. . .[in] 
vs Sri Aurobindo’s The Future Poetry. 

jon These theories are different attempts of the critics and poets 


te! toexcel and exceed in their own poetic and critical endeavor. They 
id) ' ae to make the method of appreciating poetry or any text more 
cae Meme and objective. However, not all parameters other 

is o Pa could prove to be ONSEINE. Even, when the form is 
Tilton eal not yield the same meaning for all the readers and 
Ore, a new parameter has to be found. Sri Aurobindo 
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found this parameter in the source of inspiration. His letters onp 

reveal that poets seek inspiration they call the Muse to help they pas 
write good poetry. This Muse does not only belong toap ati, hun 
realm, it comes from different realms and even in a mixed form, Th. inta 
are the levels of inspiration, which Sri Aurobindo calls the Overt mol 


inspiration. They belong to the realm higher than the mind. He writ, ae 


All poetry is an inspiration, a thing breathed into the think, app 
organ from above; it is recorded in the mind, but is bom ink app 
higher principle of direct knowledge or ideal vision Whig inp 
surpasses mind. It is in reality arevelation. The prophetic, oft 
revealing power sees the substance; the inspiration perceiy, five 
the right expression. Neither is manufactured; noris poey, PP: 
really a poiesis or composition, nor even a creation, butrat, St. 
the revelation of something that eternally exists. The ancien Vani 
knew this truth and used the same word for poet and prop Cê” 
creator and seer, sophos, vates, kavi. (Vol 12: 28) ato 


The “higher principle of direct knowledge” to which S pe 
Aurobindo refers here is intuition. He envisages that the poetryi 
future will be born out of the direct knowledge through intuitiona 
revelation unlike its make in the mental atmosphere. The mind wal 
only be the receiver and the vital would breathe life into it, but pot 
would descend onto the poetin its perfect mould for which the pt 
has to prepare himself. 


Seth 


Sri / 


It is noteworthy that Sri Aurobindo’s study and experienci 
the Vedic texts have percolated into his analysis of poetry. Vedas We 
received by intuition and revelation. They came down and were sci 
in the same mould. They have a rhythm and a fixed meter. Sri Aurobs 
| does envisage a fixed and rigid form of poetry of poetics for the fue 
In this vision, poetry and poetics both would have ample flexibili" 
form, content and presentation. Fixity and rigid forms belongs” 
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Poet, ast when there was a need for the fixed forms, today the mind of 
they / ee anity has grown to the extent that it can conceive of the abstract, 
tiul intangible and subtle forms. Therefore, the poetry in the future will be 
e nore lucid and subtle. Even its appreciation would be more intuitive 
a & „nd would not be a mental gymnastics of finding forms and meaning. 
es, If the poetry comes from the revelatory or intuitive level, the 
inki appreciation too would come from there. Sri Aurobindo calls this 
Nin appreciation - “aesthesis”. It would not only appreciation the beauty 
whig in poetry but also truth, delight, the power of life-force and the force 
Neticg, ofthe spirit. These five — truth, beauty, delight, life and spirit, are the 
rei, five suns of poetry according to him. The future aesthesis or the 
poh appreciation of poetry would dwell on these five essential elements. 
t rath Sri Aurobindo’s letters and his analysis of the levels of inspiration in 
ncien, Various poets have given us the glimpse of what the future of criticism 
ropi CaN be. For it to develop in all its aspect we have to wait for the time 
_ to when the intuitive poetry would be produced and the intuitive 


” appreciation would take place. 
ich $ 
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Figural Conceptualization of Rasa Theory fl 


Rasa is a manner of interpreting every known and possi fun 
category that appears before the consciousness, experien bet 
perception, imagination, thought and language. Bharatmuni, (5 (ex 
came out with a theory, which he called rasa’, and since thenti con 
concept or theory has become a part of artistic interpretatio 
comprehension, evaluation and realisation. It is also quite interestz 
to note the fact that the debate initiated by Bharatmuni on the wayst.- a 

acquire a validity for concrete experience and an acknowledgemer ae 
for the presence of same experience in the object or event thati far 
being attended to, brought in a remarkably large numbert have 
commentators and interpreters. Of the most important of t of th 
commentators/interpreters were Bhatta Nayaka, Bhatta Lollata, $ the € 
Sankuka, Abhinavagupta, Pandit Raj Jagannath, Mahimbhatta a othe 
Kshemendra. In each of these commentators the concept ofr] forn 
underwent a new meaning and new interpretation. In these six ors! spea 
thousand years the argumentative function of rasa and receptive efi! forir 
of rasa created a sound base for the projection of a theory and becat! that. 
of this the ideational features involved in rasa, are merited throug mos 
| process of interaction between the object and the subject and! thee 


| medium and the content. z asto 
Samy 


In the beginning it appears worth our while to consider 
| Bharatmuni proposes significance for content as well as mes” factt 
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onstruction for otherwise ideal artistic situation. He 
ae erves: “vibha@ vanubhava-vyabhicari-sanyogat rasa-nispattih” 
(Natyaststra, Ch. VI.). In this observation there is a method to explain 
andinterprethow meaning, content, medium, and the object constituting 
the core of an artistic situation and subsequently how they buildupa 
concrete framework for their own functions and structure. Accordingly 
any ideal formation in artistry shall have to begin with the presentation 
of bhava or universal disposition and for this Bhava we will have the 
creation of vibhava, anubhava and sancaribhavas simultaneously 
and separately. This would suggest that the realisable experience always 
enters into a correlation with sub-ordinate categories hence the highest 
function of this structure is to identify and define the inter-association 
between two immediate categories like vibhava and anubhava 
(external and internal objects of expression) are brought to a 
conjunction through the transformation of values underlying them. 


Bharatmuni says that the development of bhava as an assorted 
and concentrated effect is, in fact, the first value principle that could 
bring every other minor situation and turn them into wholesome 
aggregates. In an artistic creation, the poet willing to suggest amethod 
for construction of an experience and transferrin g an experience shall 
have to accord a necessary commitment to the homogenous distribution 
of the contents of experience. It is also quite necessary to suggest that 
the experience, where it moves from one universal to the other and 
other to another and another to still another, it dislocates the denotative 
form of the content or category and Bharatmuni , because of this, 
speaks of ‘samyoga’ asa necessary conjunction to find out the medium 
forinter-association and in the present circumstance we can understand 
that earliest denotative significance occurring within the category is of 
Most important comprehensive type because from this and this only 
the effect of inter-formation could take place. There can be no doubt 
aS to Why Bharatmuni begins with vibhava and closes the terms on 
Samyoga with an inclusion of anubhava and sancari bhavas. The 
ane this question is very simple. One has to understand only ine 

concentrated universal beginning with the first term Vibhava 
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revolved and rotated both horizontally and vertically through the eff 
of ideal function created at the instance of this movement, a 


In fact Bharatmuni probably means that the beginning of ofl 

of bhava is primarily a displacement for the sake of a cyclical Totatigy 

~ orcircular movement within the parameters of a hypothetical absolut 

And this displacement that is issued at the instance of the formation “i 

first real synthesis observed at the first term vibhāva becomes 
instrumental for the whole transformation. 


The method of constructing a basis of association so far as 
the primary categories introduced by Bharatmuni are concemed, w 
can rely on the fact that bhava has a length of expansion and also 
stretch for the sake of measurement and for that matter where itis 
issued right at the creation of an intensity of realization of an extemal 
event, the observer is necessarily in a position to conduct nearly alll the 
cohesive forms of perception. In this regard it would be necessary to 
examine the possibility of having an ability of denotation so far a; 


| bha@vaas an object of expression as well as model of receptionis k } 


concerned. The appearance of bhava could be a logical re-structuring; 
of external and internal sources of generation of artistic contents and| 
when the perception is motivated, it activates a continuous series of 
displacement and from this the second important aspect of Bharata’ 
| observation is understood. Vibhava by all means is a cohesive unit 

| which reduces the figural margins obtained in other categories like 

anubhava and sańcārī bhava hence quite affirmatively brings abou | 
the various acts of association and conjunction. 


This could be understood to be the beginning of wholenessit 
as much as vibhava could easily dislocate a primary tem of 
significance through both inception and reception: This is to prove ie 
point thatin an artistic situation the continuity of refinementis recor 
and comprehended as a process of addition and for 
Bharatmuni could easily conceive the situation to be primaril s 
ofa succession of additions in which comprehensibility is est ; 
as a reliable and valid basis. While we look into this aspect? 


conceptions we are reminded of the strength of formulation. 
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eff ay tivity of synthesis in which reception, inception and inversion 

> ato anextent mutation of the transformation 1s apprehended, can 

and nsidered to be the greatest idea to deal with immediate as well 

efie ye perma ent forms of an artistic situation. The idea of rasa has an 
a 


tation tensive plan and scheme of conceptualization and for that matter 
lt : vente cate gories are intended for the sake of idealisation the intensity 
ionoj j nei s within the contents is absolutely so powerful that it gives 
-OMes 


a immediately to the following large and independent variables. Hence 
ideal description of rasa must commititself to the following system 
faras of figural conceptualization: 
ad, We 
d also 


le itis Sthayibhava 


ternal 
all the a 
Vibhava 


Rasa 


ary to Anubhava Sancari bhava 
faray; “ j 

. .| Alambana Uddaipan 

10N 1$ = Vibhava Vibhava 

turing 


tsani| Fig 1.4 Figural Conceptualization of system of Rasa Description. 


iescf The firstimportant requirement for the projection or application 


ratas | ofrasa as a necessary method for the sake of reception and expression 
a and as a concrete universal placed within either the observer or the 
A | Teader is to understand the evolutionary assortment of primary and 

_ Secondary universals and the determinants, which go a long way to 

shape the form and manner ofthe principles. 

T definiti The mention of the term application, of necessity, includes a 
otie | the hi of all the constituents of Rasa and for that matter itis worth 
yrded ‘iva ae begin with bhava as being principle constituents of rasa. 
1801 active me mee situation hence it systematizes both the active, non 
nal Which matt ET, active shades of the disposition. In an environment in 
shed division of 3 Situation is being comprehended and conceived the 
file non acti “Situation into three cohesive orders in the forth of active, 


ve and interactive forms is quiet obvious. The perception of 
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an external event is open both to the prospect of synthesis y 


disintegration and when the event is synthesized it is purely based ona? 


resolution of object into event performed by the various Contents ¢ 
the disposition and in that way it must be stated with clarity and 
conviction that the beginning of an acquisition of Bhava is primarily 
based on the fact that that observer who is performing an activity 
conducive to the artistry is simultaneously encoding both the figural 
well as non-figural dimension hence it opens up an infinite possibility 
of arriving at an intercepted meaning within and outside the given 
category. The motivation of an external sensation is required tobe 
graduated into a sequence and would lead to the creation of 
independent Bhâvas capable of effecting the considerate forms of an 
artistic situation. 

The apprehension of a bhava confirms the process of largest 
expansion and stretch of the content based and medium oriented figures 
hence Bhavais the first principle and merit of calling it the first principle 
is assuredly lies in the fact that it is the beginning and also for that 


matter middle and end. Bharatmuni could understand that the bhava ~~ 


shall be applicable to the typologies within the situation hence a bhava 
at any point of time, with the changes in external sensation, perception 
and realisation, changes in nature, form and function accordingly we 
can have sthayi bhavas and sancari bhavas. 


In aneventin which functional scale of bhava is imminent, the | 
significance is to look at the observer who happens to imbibe a 
observation from a external source and in consequence of whichhe 
would sustain the perception of a necessary logical form and the Bhava 
with its segmental graduations will definitely enter into the makings of 
the codes preferentially obtained by the observer. The term for such 
figuration may be absolutely varying and differential yet the resolutio! 
is always near at the hand. It is in this way that three elementa , 
conjunctions would be seen to be at work in this connection: 


I. Formation of an object 
I. ! Creation on an event and 
IO. The resolution of an object into event. 
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The effort to offer an inscribed form of this logical expansion 
ofthe perception the notation of bhava normally builds up concentrated 
senters of generated meaning. For example, the effect of goodness 
mustbe observed in the adequate perception of beauty and would 
only bein addition to the already existing form and manner of content 
gistribution within and outside the medium. Observer’s ability to 
perceive the beauty is by all means the facility created by the dominant 
java of Srigarain him and hence the necessity of principle function 
assumed and accordingly bhava is fundamentally established now. 
jn an act of consciousness bhava is the primordial necessity and its 
consequence in an artistic formation is its total and complete validity in 
obtaining a method and procedure for conceptualization, 


In sthayibhava the scale of perception and observation and 

forthat matter of consciousness is fixed to a never changing scale of 

graduation and evolution. Viúvanâtha understands exactly the method 

involved in the interpretive consequence and accordingly proposes a 
definition for sthayibhava in the following manner: 


afaeg foes a a freee: 


AAC RA ISH Ha: TMA GAA: 1129% 1 
[Sahitya Darpan, 104-105] 


[That which is not to be changed by positive 
and negative assertions is called sthayibhava.] 


l Obviously Vitivanatha is insisting on an origin of an experience 
earlier than the primordial times and consequence of the same beyond 
the posterior times. For that matter the eternal or permanently inscribed 
forms of the Sthayibhava are abundantly clear. l 


a The vibhava precisely the genuine receptors of those 
wae forms which are logically and realistically defined by the 
apie. In fact, for a sthayibhava, we can say that the next 
vi raat and receiving objects would be the vibhavas only. In 
underly: È actual assortment of various communicable forms 

Ying the universal disposition takes place and in each the 
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composite functionality appears to have been formatively introduc 


The whole preposition could be understood in the following ih K, 


important ways: 
JI. Identification of the aspect of communication. 
Il. The interpretation of the method of communication 


Il. Resolution of communication. 
IV. Distribution of the length of communication, 


Itis certainly an aspect of understanding both the external and 
internal configuration of an artistic situation and accordingly Presenting 
the contents for the enrichment of the medium. In vibhava the construc 
which are to interpret a particular sthayibhava are exposed in the 
form of contents precisely on account of the best and highest Suitability 
determined by the performance and function. Once this stage is carried 
out the figurative reception is done by the medium participating ing 
conceived situation. It is, therefore, the segmentation of the whole 
artistry into the fixed principles and as it can be understood the vibhayas 


become the primary instruments in accepting the principle of _. 


communication for certain formative preparations made and accorded 
to the artistic event. 


The prospects of functionality are remarkably concrete in the 
case of vibhavas. They not only explain the actual and exact 
configuration of the given artistry yet they could manifest the terms 
through exposition. In this nativity, the distinction in the vibhavas iS 
grounded through the change of the context and medium nevertheless 
there are two changes in the context and situation generally brovgt 
about by context and situation and they are recreated into followin: 
two objective: 


il. Stimulus (@lambana) 
De Stimulant (uddipan) 


In the sensory formation in which the whole effect is felt tH 
the bodily constitution we have these two variants ‘a 
uddipan as two measure constituting factors. It would be aP 
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ation to show as to how alambana and uddipan go on to 


in 
ducey exam ary sensory responses. 


18 foy = make WI i 

Anubhāvas are the internal situations, aspects or events which, 

3 sprough various gestures, postures and the like, manifest the reception 

ation Vibbāvato the external world and in that way they notonly functionalize 
homogenize the whole artistic situation. Itis finally at the instance 

of anubhava that we can understand that the value of external artistry 

is equal to the value of internal artistic formation nevertheless the 

nal and figurative resolution might otherwise be homogenous or heterogeneous 
senting depending upon the nature of content, medium and the context. It 
stus ould be purely apparent from this that anubhavas constructa system 
1 in the inwhich relational, cumulative and relative values of the contents 
tability become correspondingly the measure of events of transformation and 
carried change hence when internal experience is communicated to the external 
mgema world, the effect is felt both horizontally and vertically. The association 


‘Whole ofreader for that matter with the communicable events in the text will 
bhavas have a form and method through the amount of value and figure 
iple of +- encoded in the anubhavas 
corded 
As a matter of fact saricari bhavas appear to be the last great 
and perfect model of the reception of continuous transformation. In as 
einthe much as they suggest an equal and equivalent fixation of different 
| exact functional states of experience under different content, different medium 
terms and different texts. In this regard, it would be worth our while to 
avs understand that the scale of functionality proved and activated by having 
theless marginal yet constant shift in the artistic situation is always synthesized 
i through the reception of a deviant sensory attitude that has both 
o 


Petceptivity and imperceptibility. 


The principle of organization composes the method of | 
cation through various means as we have seen earlier the | 
“Cation of Rasa bears upon the evolution through bhava, sthayibhava, | 


roha BEA 
rovg! “sie anubhava and the saricairi bhavas. The term of resolution | 
yaa ce categories into coherent harmonious and synthesized forms | 
a pat 


ously leads to designated and noteworthy concretization ofthe i 


classifi 


{ 
b 
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universals so as to explicate and illustrate every possible range 
human experience. w 


The following figure displaying the nine rasaş a 
sthayibhavas, vibhavas, anubhavas and Saricaribhay, 
corresponding to them will show how the comprehensibility o far 5 
could be as various, as rich and as universal as it should require to k 


Rasasand |Vibhāvas 
Sthāyībhāvas 


Union: delicate 
movements of 
eyebrows, glances, 
pleasant words, 
soft and delicate 
movements of the 
limbs etc. 
Separation: 
aversion, 
depression doubt, 
envy, weariness, 
sorrow, passion . 
inquisitiveness, 
sleep, dream, 
awakening, 
sickness, insanity, 
epilepsy, stupor etc. 


All the emotions 
with the 
execption of 
indolence, 
ferocity and 
repugnance. 


Seasons, garlands, 
aromatics, jewelery, 
company of dear 
ones, music, palaces, 
paintings, acquatic 
games, gardens, 
imitating the lofty 
etc. 


Srngara 
(amorous) 
Rati 


Envy, 
waywardness, 
dream, sleep, 
concealment, 
awakening ele. 


Quick movements 
of the cheeks and 
the nostrils, narrow 
or wide looks, seat, 
change of color of 
the face, holding 
the sides. 


Hearing about 
or looking at 
improper costumes 


tickling, prattle, 
the disabled, 
unwarranted fear, 
uncalled for action 
etc. 
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Raudra 
(furious) 
Krodha 


Affliction under 
curse, separation 
from near ones, 


Battle, anger, threat, 


insult, abuse, lies, 


injury, harsh words, 


cheating, jealousy 
etc. 


Presence of mind, 
perseverance, 
strength, valor, 


power, excitement 
etc. 


9 


Sancaribhayvas 


Aversion, - 
depression, 
sorrow, 
inquisitiveness, 
agitation, 
passion, 
weariness, 

fear, despair, 
piteousness, 
sickness, stupor, 
insanity, 
epilepsy, death, 
torpidity, 
trembling, 
discoloration, 
tears, change 
in tone etc. 


Lamentation, 


dryness of mouth, 
shedding of tears, 


Breaking,pounding, 
cutting beating, 
taking up and use 
of arms, bloodshot 
eyes, perspiration, 
knitting of 
eyebrows, grinding 
the teeth, biting the 
nether lip, rubbing 
palms etc. 


Arrogance, envy, 
intoxication, 
waywardness, 
ferocity, passion, 
change in tone, 
horripilation etc. 


Courage, 
knowledge, 
arrogance 
ferocity, 
indignation, 
recollection, 
horripilation, 
awakening etc. 


Steadiness, 
courage, valour, 
sacrifice, 
knowledge, ability 
etc. 
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Hideous noises, Blank looks, loose 
devils, reflex limbs, dry mouth, 
actions, vacant palpitation of 
buildings, forests, | heart, horripilation, 
capture and death | change in voice, 
of near ones etc. face & glances etc. 
Infectious horror; 
the action should 
be delicate 


Rasas and 
Sthayibhavas 


Bhayanaka 
(horrific) 
Bhaya 


Piteousness, 
agitation, 
waywardness, 
Stupor, fright, 
epilepsy, death 


Convulsive 
contraction of the 
body, narrow face, 
vomiting, spitting, 
closing the nostril, 
disgustful 
movement 
of the teeth 


Bibhatsa 
(repugnant) 
Jugupsa 


Seeing, hearing or 
discussing about 
distasteful, 


insanity, despair, 
intoxication, 
death, sickness, 
fear etc. 


? 


Torpidity, 
perspiration, 
horripilation, 
change in tone, 
agitation, joy, 
way wardness, 
exuberance, 
epilepsy, 
courage, stupol, 
swoon etc. 


Wide eyes, fixed 
gaze, horripilation, 
tears of joy, sweat, 
exhilaration, 
approbation, 
generosity, 
exclamation, 
movement of hands, 


Adbhuta 
(wondrous) 
Vismaya 


Seeing celestials, 
attainment of 
desired objective, 
entry into temples, 
palaces and the like, 
witnessing magic, 
illusion etc. 


Aversion, 
recollection, 
courage, 
torpidity, 


Self control, 
devotion to duty, 
meditation, worship 
self realisation, 


Philosophic outlook, 
placidity, purity of 
thought etc. 


cleanliness, _ 


compassion, > 
horripilation ete 


placidity 


[Table 1.4 Rasas and Sthayibhavas, Vibhavas, Anubhavas anù 
sañcârîbhâvas corresponding to them. 
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= The performance of a situation attending any of these absolute 

on ee idd epend upon the comprehension of equivalent content, 

3 ; ; i ean the medium. In fact, it is quite appropriate at this stage to 
c 


mark that Rasa has an effective meaningfulness both in terms of 
r 


an -ption and communication of the absolute in as muchas the contents 
| which create the Rasas are at the same time, also those which 
bt, communicate the Rasa to the external world. For this reason Rasa 
s, presupposes the creation of absolute on both of the sides as-an object 


and also as a subject. This remarkable and exceptional circumstance 
SSS, inwhich we understand the function ofa term on the level of reception 
as well as on the side of communication is a situation in which the 
realisation of truth becomes equal to the figuration of reality along the 
| — gructure of the object. In assessing the suitability of the observations 


pair, which we have made, there is a success in interpretation through the 
\ following logical consequents of interpretation and, in the first place, 
ness, | ye will take up the primary concrete universal obtained through 
srngara. 
This guest of summer, 


The temple-haunting martlet, does approves 


| _By his lov’d mansionry that the heaven’s breath 

, Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 

a Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 

Y, Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle: 

À Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d 

a The air is delicate. 

2 [Scene VI— The same: Before the Castle, (Act I Macbeth) ] _ | 


In these verses the object of comprehension has a lengthened 

Ta R in the subject of expression hence the sensuous perception | 

Aind In ds, building up the nest by weaving the nest through elements | 

; particles. Through this preliminary groundwork the observer [l 

E ces to synthesize wider sensation hence he could think of the || 

ad Sere sity of signifiers. For example, the environment being 
Y and because of that perception of breathing creates a 


| formati 
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fragrance in as much as godis there to bless. The immediate percen; 
of the beautiful passes around visual and auditory perceptions hoe i ¢ 
the birds singing the song of life are transmuting and implanting F > 

music played by the god himself and thereby the environmen, : | b 
substantiated as pure, blessed and truthful. This geometrical forage h 
presenting the graphics of beauty, beautiful and the idealised creas t 


harmony for the sake of the senses in that way we can understand b 
how Srigara is borne through the sthayibhava in SENSU r 
l 


embodiment of the fragrance, vibhava in the bird and anubhaya iy 
the evocation and perception of fragrance and soothing smell and 
finally saicaribhava in the changing length, span, duration and peri 
of perception of this experience. Anybody who reads the Opening 
words at once, he is reminded of the fact that ‘this guest of summer’ 
a pure synthesis of beautiful architectural form accorded to speech 
and movement ‘spreading of the wings’ suggests the love and warmth 
In this ideational projection of beauty the condition of realisation is fel 
imminently hence the bird is now temple, haunting martlet and from 
this the concept evolves into heaven’s breath and finally into ‘theairi PY 
delicate’. It appears our worth the while to say that the sensationtha~ © 
is evoked inside for an embodiment and affiliation to this spiritof 


freedom, joy and liberation is none other than the one that causes the th 
Srůgāra or sanyoga and the interpretive sequence acquires a largt,  ™ 
suggestive framework in that we could understand, in the verses,tie °° 


sthayibhava of keenness for beautiful, vibhava in object grantin 
beauty, anubhava is object evoking the beauty and saricaribhavas 
` in sustaining this new mood of beautiful all around. 


The method of interpretation of the artistic form would include de 
the quantitative significance of the sensation. When the speaker says ex 
this guest of summer he not only idealizes it but resolves itinto farther gr 
open ended-forms although speaker’s perception acquires genit go 

| configuration. In the next line, the idea that the bird is one thatis temp oes 
haunting Martlet makes the reception and communication 
comprehensible situation possible just for the reason that the ea 

l figure is now quiet compulsorily available. By the time we move? 
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Mi penextline, the primary mee creating the medium of comprehension 
heng > pecome Very perceptible. ou cannot just look at the bird rather you 
"Bt | pave to appreciate the bird and, at that, not only bird but the nest that 
rent pas come UP and still at that not only the nest but divine association 
Nation hatitcarries. Itis for this reason that the observer finally substantiates 
Teate, by sayin g that “heavens breath smells Wooingly ...” Suggesting thereby 
Tstand | patin the beginning it was beautiful and in the end it will continue to be 
Suou)  peautiful. Itis with this that we could understand the real meaning of 
vain! egra in as much as if infinity could be connected to infinity it would 
ll and surely Jead to Parmananda, ahl’d and that is so obvious in the present 
Period context. The conclusion that has come up is very significant. The 
ening —_hserver enlarges the perception and evolves it into the new structural 
mer'is order of sensation in which infinity is suggested on account of infinity 
peech © grinfinity is become truth and eternity is a reality hence the observer 
amt, could say that ‘ I have observed the air is delicate. ‘ 
Pe In the presentation of syvigara the attention is brought to the 
eairi purity of sensations. It must be emphasized that sensory perception 
on thy” enters into a state of addition. For this reason qualitative function of 
iritoj. the bird enlarges the comprehensibility of the season. The season on 
geste that accounts bears the contours of the coordinates so precisely fine 
ları adembosses along the sharp and figural lines that pass between the 
es,the Compasses of the visual formation. In that way k/nti, anur! ga, vir'ga 
anting ANd the like, and at the same time, the position of the sequence of 
avs. Visual perception is established as a method of comprehension. Two 
situations are important. In the first place, the object of comprehension 
“ait Pam iatl felt and for that matter the reliability of truth that 
a “termines the universal sensation is established. Secondly the 
a 2 explanation that has been accorded to the sensation evolves through 
piti ae along the fixed coordinates. On the whole qualitative 
emp? sa See fixing/living a case for srngāra is quite conveniently 
lished 
on of | j 
tion! 
> onto ii 
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Srngara Rasa i 
re 
(Sthayibhava- Rati) 3 ac 
f J E ol 
Vibhavas Anubhavas Sañcāribhy co 
Guest of summer frieze ae f 
a 4 love 0 
Temple- haunting martlet delicate 
Breed and haunt smell's wooingly 
Lov'd mansionary observed i 
Heaven's breath i 
Vantage 3 
Bird A 
Pseudent bed samyoga | 
Procreant cradle śrħgāra rasa - 
Fig 1.9 srngara Rasa in Macbeth Act I, Scene IV] [s 
i 


The precision of methodology and excellence of theoreticd co 
framework contained in the idea of rasa have proved to bereal, truthful 19 
commonplace, practical and very effective in understanding the” 
organization, construction, configuration and the function of an artistic 
situation. For that matter the merit of building up aconstructiveant a 
functional methodology for rasa are of great significance and the point 
must be remembered that the situations expressed or containedin 
rasa, deal with the reception as well as communication of both the 
formal and non-formal figures contained within it. The strength of any 
genuine and ideal artistry could successfully respond to the effects. gq 
produced in rasa, by the virtue of following perceptible formation. 
First the creation of synthesis in an artistic formation is absolute and 
based on the totality that could arrive at in any context, construct" 
category. 


It is now possible to state with conviction that rasa is" g> 

|| appropriate theoretical and applicable model of comprehension a Th 
|| assessment of the configuration of the content, constructs, and of | 
| | kategories involved in the resolution of an object into the event 


event into the universal form of significant organization and forth 
| j CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar auii 
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on the suitability and applicability of rasa, are of necessity, be 
€ 1 Ong A és 2 
> “cepted and approved in as much as an artistic situation survives 
a through the idealisation of adequate reception and authentic 


0 munic ation and to this extent rasa invariably is the best principle 


bhava eception and communication 
ieee rorbotn the rece? 
j Notes 


'The idea of Rasa is primarily a notion to advance the argument 
that the artistic situation could be grown and developed to the extent 
of universality in such a way that truth, precision and absolute a 
recurrent and basic to the achievement of such a situation. See ron 
example Sahityadarpana of Visvanath Kaviraja: 
erietarraeay aami PANE | 
aà AR sia TYP aur ll 
[Sahityadarpana of Viśvanāth Kaviraja with Vimla (Hindi 
retical commentary) by Sri Salgramshastri, Varanasi: Motilal Banarasidas, 
uthi, 1956. f 
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ned in Abhinavaguptacarya & Manorama (Hindi Commentary) by 
yth the Dr. Prasanatha Dvivedi, , ed. Dr. Prasnatha Dvivedi, Varanasi: 
of any Sampurnanand Sanskrit University, 1996. 
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Vandana Sharma 


Blinding Wrath and Repenting Tranquility : 
A Study of Ajax in the Light of Rasa-Aucitya 


Though Aristotle provides a secondary importance to the 
treatment of epic in his ‘Poetics’ yet it cannot be denied that the epic, 
with its grandeur and tradition provides the tragedian with the ray 
material of a play. Greek poetry dealing with Trojan war, especially 
Homer’s liad presents the wrath of Achilles, as the central theme of 
the epic and Sophocles also does more or less the same in presenting 


the wrath of Ajax. Homer and Sophocles differ from each otherin” 


that Achilles seldom repents or pays the sacrifice of his life on the alta 
of self slaughter by running over the sword, while Ajax does so. Ths 
indicates that in the case of Sophocles the treatment of the sentimen 
of wrath undergoes a sort of Rasa-auitya. 


The concept of rasa-aucitya in Ksemendras 
Aucityavicarcarca occurs in the context of guna-alamkara-rast 
aucitya. Out of all the nine sentiments the raudra (wrath) ant 
bhayanka (terror) are more akin to Greek tragedy as they are w 
constituent elements of fear. Acarya Ksemendra in sloka xiv ofh 


following way: “The sentiment, fascinating on account of its pr 
and pervading the entire sense, makes the mind grow, as d 
spring the Asoka tree” (Ksemendra, sloka xiv). 


oes it 
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when the sentiment of wrath becomes the pradhana-rasa 
e other sentiments become the sahyogi-rasa (subsidiary 
“entients) it assumes its relevan to war poetry whether auricular 
a tacular. The famous Semel poet Bharvi in his Kiratarjuniyan 
says: “One whose anger is HAVRE, becomes himself captivated; 
fora person without anger, there is neither fearnor affection, whether 
nes foe OF friend” (Bharvi 25). Even in the battlefield of Kurukshetra, 
Lord Krishna, having shown his mighty appearance or virata roop, 
said: “Lam inflamed Kala (the eternal Time-spirit), the destroyer of 
the worlds. Iam out to exterminate these people; Even without you all 
those warriors arrayed in the enemy’s camp must die” 
(Srimadbhagvadgita, Chapter II, sloka 32). 


All this shows that the sentiment of wrath is the essential 
keystone for the existence of this world; and to keep the eternal cycle 
of birth and death moving on, In normal life also a mother becomes 


- wrathful to her child, (filial sentiment), a beloved becomes wrathful to 


the lover (erotic sentiment) and a chiding patriarch makes the children 
weep (pathetic sentiment) etc. In this way the sentiment of wrath covers 
all the sentiments on account of its properity. 


So far as Ajax is concerned, it demonstrates how the sentiment 
of wrath is based upon the maxim that ‘Anger makes a person blind’. 
Ajax thinks that he is killing Ulysses and his army, whereas he is killing 
mnocent beasts. Such a mental blindness is caused by Athena. Similarly 
In the Mahabharata, Ashwatthama thinks that he is killing the 
Pandavas, whereas he is killing the innocent sons of Draupadi. The 
Wrath is a short-lived emotion, when it disappears, the man is left but 


. lorepent, 


Ajax does so and the best way to repentance according to 
© Pay the price of this life. Ashwatthama was cursed with 
ality but with consumptive leprosy. In Ajax the tears of the 


him is t 
Immort 
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pathetic sentiment extinguish the fire of wrath and assume aking, 
rasa-aucitya for extinction of wrath is for the welfare of ¢ enemy” 


mankind. 


The sentimental of wrath asserts its existence in what happen 

in the play and makes Sophocles assert through the deeds of Ajay 

how it blinds a person externally and internally. It is a medical fact thy 

the image of a visible object is at first printed on the ratina of the eye 

and then it is counter reflected in the brain, which through its association 
transmit it again before the vision. Thus a tree will appear tobe the p 
chest of man to be embraced if a women’s mind is governed bythe c3 
erotic sentiment. This concept of called ‘phantasmagoria’. Sometimes. al 
there is such a verisimilitude that the names are also given in connection u 
with the sentiment being around, for instance the dog’s flower, forth T 
petals open like the mouth of dog, a certain flower botanically namei. pr 
as Clytoria, for its appearance, to such poetesses like Kamala Das, the 
the cleavages in the stem of a tree becomes suggestive of erotic its 
cleavages; all this has been mentioned for it creates a certain typed of 
willing suspension of disbelief. It is not so that Ajax does not know 

that he is killing beasts, but his phantasmagoria is so much obsessed Rs 
with an instinct of obliterating the Greek warriors and their beastid ay 

instinct that he thought that he was slaughtering the warriors, notte, 

innocent beasts. en 

oul 


Itis the privilege ofa literary artist that he invents some divinit 
as responsible for creating such situations. In India context, wher sho 


Manthara, the maid servant was instigating Kakeyi, against Ram’ of, 
coronation, it has been mentioned that the goddess Saraswati hal} on 
| changed her mind. How identical it is that in Sophoclean hands Aha 4 

is held responsible for making Ajax suffering from irrational blindne ¢ 

which becomes Hamartia also. Athena syas: the 
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kind a It was I who baulked him 
Sene Of that fell trumph, darkeninig his vision 

With a veil of phantasy, which overpowered him 

So what he turned his wrath upon the cattle, 
ie The sheep, and all the unasserted spoil 
Y E That the drovers had in charge. 
ies, (Sophocles19) 
OCiation This was an error of judgment or hamartia on the part of Ajax, 
Obethe — putitalso true that “what is done cannot be undone’. The killed beasts 
1 bythe cannot be brought back to life. Yet for a human conscience one way is 
netime always left; itis of realization of guilt and repentance. Wisdom dawns 
nection upon Ajax and he is seen lamenting inside his tent, about which 
forth Tecmessa his wife informs the Chorus. In Indian context the divinity 
named presiding over wrath is raudra or the destructive power of Lord Shiva, 
la Das, thatis why, itis called raudra rasa. In Ajax the raudra rasa attains 
f erotic. its sattvik (benevolent) propriety when Ajax makes himself an object 
itypeot ofhis own wrath. 
ot know A : 
an . As he has taken away the lives of several innocent beasts, he 
woul determines to put an end to his own life as compensation for all he has 
ane done. The remarkable thing is that in killing the beasts the Hector’s 


divinity 
t, when 
t Rams 
yati had 
Athen 
indies 


sword was instrumental and the protagonist also decides to put an 


end to his life by running over the same sword. With his bowels bulging. 


outas if greater beast he has swallowed the animals. It is said that gifts 
should prove their own use, but it is not always so. Teucer the brother 
as a e om the Celestine that one Souc not keep yah 
own life a of One e coomy it EINIENS DEES clanane to ome s 
to Reais ae his point by saying that Ajax had pines a girdle 
a we as became ein entangling rope ie the chariot wines 
Se ctor to death. Similarly Hector had gifted a sword to Ajax, 
word becomes instrumental with Ajax in committing the 
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action, even though “God himself had fixed his cannon againg sel 


slaughter’. 


Such an unheroic hero gets honorable burial though oppo | 


by Menelaus but vehemently supported by Odysseus. Thus a fog ta 
committed a friendly deed, Odysseus says to Teucer:” And Lam rea 
to help you bury your dead/ And share in every office that we moray 
Owe to the noblest of our kind” (Sophocles65). Thus raudra-ray 
(the sentiments of wrath) has been used, analysed and realizeq ind 
its aucitya by Sophocles in Ajax on psychological and mythologieg 
grounds. 
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Pallavi Yadav 


Reifungsroman and the Dialogues of Aging in 
May Sarton’s Kinds of Love 


“The meaning or the lack of meaning that old age takes 
on in any given society puts that whole society to test, 
since it is this that reveals the meaning or the lack of 
meaning or the entirety of the life leaving to old age” 

Simone de Beauvoir, 1972 


De Beauvoir conceives of a utopian society where old age 
does not hinder a person from being an active and useful social being 
instead of being treated like material or machines, discarded when no 
longer sufficiently productive or efficient. This is the change she 
advocates for, a radical shift in the western mindset that has literally 
discarded the old as ‘burdensome’ baggage, The grim plight of the 
elderly has indeed now become a growing concer of fiction writers, 
especially women. They have created a whole new genre of fiction 
thatrejects the negative cultural stereotypes of aging and seek to create 
anew space for such that have crossed the threshold of maturity. Like 
the Bildungroman this new genre-Reifungsroman is a novel of 
"pening, the name being inspired by May Sarton the septuagenarian 
uT herself, It seems logical that de Beauvoir would come to her 

Yofaging after her work on women, for the two topics are closely 
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related. Statistically, elderly women survive men by eight year oy | « 
to live in greater isolation and poverty. Moreover, and more impo j i 
both feminism and ageism demand an analysis of the distribution ; | i 
social power. But an understanding of the position of women or te E 
elderly-or elderly women — requires more than theory or analysis i 
requires imaginative identification, which literature can provide, ie g 
Beauvoir counsels, if we project ourselves imaginatively into old age x 
if we recognize ourselves in this old women or that old man, ol 
commitment to the elderly will deepen: “we will no longer be indiferen, 
because we shall feel concerned”. : 
Edward Said (1983) has very rightly pointed out thatallteyy a 
are “worldly, to some degree, they are events,... they are... a Pattof i 
the social world, human life, and... the historical moment in which they p 
are located and interpreted.” The movement ‘now’ reveals that) di 
America alone the number of 65 plus has doubled in the last coupleg 
decades, of 85 plus has quadrupled and the baby boom of the ‘young... p 
old age’ (60-75) will swell enormously as the country moves furthe 4 
into the twenty first century. A conservative sociological consens. «y 
predicts one-fifths or one quarter of America well be 65 plus or olde by 
by 2035 and that there will be a simultaneous decline in childrenundt fy 
16. Itis not America alone but most of western Europe is aging and ve 
this social reality has such immense repercussions that it has seepel oy 
into literary discourse creating a seminal, significant genre thatistt p 
need of the hour as well. Haunted by fears of the escalating numbers: th 
recent feminist scholarship too has started addressing itself to iis pa 
disturbing dichotomy between youth age. This has led toa rethink? (1 
of the experience of aging, a rethinking of culture froma gende 
perspective. Myra Jehlen (2002) makes explicit the need when Ps è 


says that all ‘feminist thinking is rethinking, an examination ofthe 
certain assumptions about women and the female character ae i 
the fundamental assumptions that organize all our thinking” ( 189): 
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Bony | Sarton calls age a “foreign country”, that needs to be explored since a 


ontan, joumey into it is inevitable. Just as “Purgation” had taken up so much 
Ution i | “¢hinking’ during Renesas a rethinking is needed to drive the fears 
Nort, associated wath this present day inferno away this unchartered 
lysis, territory which seems an antagonistic enemy to the already troubled 


le. Asq! site of the female landscape of being, which young women 
Old age xenophobically avoid. 


AN, Oty Gender and age together are examples of what Paula A. 
ffm, eichler (1985) calls “interlocking oppressions”, which feminist theory 

iscommitted to examine in order to envision “possible futures” (59), 
alltexs, andthereafter to try to eliminate them. Treichler further says that there 
a partot. i$ aneed to reject dichotomization “‘in favour of the possibility of genetic, 
ich they physiological and psychological continuums” (61). This would help to 
sthatiy dissolve polarities and prompt the needed “rethinking”. 


oupled What feminist critics have to say about patriarchal and bipolar 
‘young . 


~ power constructs applies equally to ageing since it shares the stigma 


sfurthe of “otherness”. For example Julia Kristiva (1981) in her essay 
nsensi “Women’s Time” questions the whole notion of identity based on gender 
or olde by positing a new generation or signifying space” where male and 
i un female differences disintegrate or become purely metaphysical. This 
ingal very conceptualization can be extented to ‘ageing’ as well and 
seepe! encourage the neutralization of tensions between youth and age. Jean 
atisit Bethke Elshtain (1992) too argues in favour of a “philosophy of mind 
m that repudiates the old brutalism... (of) mirid and body, reason and 


Passion into a compelling account of human subjectivity and identity. 


pinks (142) 

nder 

hens? a Itis not surprising that most reifungsroman writers are women 
the we) Pe Tine that the seminal polemics of feminism and ageing are so 
iter il? selyirelated and added to this is the fact that most elderly over 75 
9), Ma) e female and perhaps they are worse victims of ageism. Women 
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also, more sensitive as they are, make a different sense of experien 
based on their knowledge of human relationships. As Coral Gillgg > 
says In a Different Voice (1982) that women not only define th 
selves through their relationship but also judge their own maturity 
terms of their ability to care” (17). Also, women reach mid-life With, 
psychological history different from that of men and face at that time, 
different social reality having different possibilities for love anq fel f 
work (172). Once their family commitments are over and their mateny 
roles accomplished they grow into a feeling of uselessness, worthless, 
and concomitant depression but men or the other hand are at th, 
peak of their careers and acquire a feeling of worth and falfillmen, 
Thus, just asin life so for the protagonist, the sex of the narrator, hig 
her age of narration make a visible difference in the shape the writin 
takes. When older women start to write their tone is more often tha 
not confessional, the structure rambling, the disclosures more candid 
Along witha sense of opening up of life, there is a sense of loneliness ot 
physical and psychic pain, of self doubt and loss; the structure is usually” 
of a journey, a meandering one in guest of self-knowledge and self 


development; the point of view is usually the first person accompaniti ™ 
by astream of consciousness narrative. p 
Wi 


Whether or not they are literally travelling, these protagonist eg 
usually make an internal journey to their past through dreamsat w; 
frequent flashback, essential features of the reifungsroman narra he 
structure. As they travel, they gradually come to terms with cuci 
decisions they made as youths, with past experiences, often sex! m 
that influenced their lives. Usually they have become revitalized, ne sh 
self knowledgable, self confident, and independent before they mn e 
forward. If the protagonist of the reifungsroman dies at the endt +o 
| | the story, itis commonly after she has grown in a significant wa} Pr 
1 | | Thus intimate narrations, realistic characterizations, so 
| evocative descriptions of the mental and physical attitudes carié" ir 
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od and interior views of their treatment of younger character all 

> plur the boundaries bewe g young and old, reality and fantasy, 
pelonging and ‘otherness’ integrity and fragmentation, rationality and 
senility. These reifun gsroman ses Sisathy draw readers into the world 
of senescence, enabling Loa tosdentity with their female protagonists 
io experience elders’ passion, joys, and hopes, often mingled witha 
frustrating sense of helplessness. 


Helene Cixous (1976) in her essay “The Laugh of the Medusa” 
characterizes as the essence of woman writing: “flying in language and 
making it fly,... jumbling the order of space ... emptying structures, 
and turning propriety upside down” (887). Reifungsroman have this 
kind of disorienting and radicalizing effect on readers, temporarily 
transforming their identities, dissolving barriers between real and 
imagined, remembered and experienced, young and old, and hence 
disburdening readers of many negative expectations about old age the 

otherness of elders. 
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From Sarton’s first novel The Single Hound (1938), whose 
heroine is an elderly Belgian poet, to Kinds of Love (1970), a 
passionate encomium to old age, her literary world has been populated 
with ideal portraits of aging characters and allusions to elderly persons 
especially women, and often single women—whom she admires. Aging 
with grace and dignity has been a persistent, even obsessive theme in 
her work. It is as if over the years Sarton has been collecting up 
evidence against the possible ruins or old age by imagining positive 
models of agin g. And indeed, such models can be transformative, 
Shaping one’s future. She argues that the beliefs are cultivates which 
a with us, for good or ill, into old age. With Sarton, it has been a 

” Ong and carefull rehearsal for the future which, as we will see, has not 
Prepared her completely for the experience of old age. 


Implicit in Sarton’ s view is a Uevelopmental theory of age, 
dwork. The later years, she believes, can be a culmination of 
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the life cycle, distinguished from the middle years by a unique Th 
of time: In middle age one’s conception of time is basically ling 
One’s concern is with where one had been and where one is th, 
Time is understood in historical terms, and the promises of the ~ 4 
are weighed apprehensively against the potentialities of the future A 
Sarton writes in Plant Dreaming Deep. “The crisis of middle ageh g 

S 

P 


z 


to do as much as anything with a catastrophic anxiety about time ite 
How has one managed to come to the meridian and still be so far fron 

the real achievement one had dreamed possible at twenty? And] i 
mean achievement as a human being as well as within a career.” g 


Although Sarton does not speculate on the extent to which, 
this anxiety is fostered by the expectations of one’s culture, self 
imposed personal demand biological changes, her insight is sound P 
and perhaps unexpected. For a person to whom achievement is crucial 
the fear of time running out is characteristic of middle age, not old age, 
In middle age, choice is still possible, but drastically narrowed, One i 
simply cannot begin again at the beginning. But in old age worries 
about linear time, about ambition and worldly success can vanish 
because for most elderly people, career has been left behind. And 
since meaningful work is no longer defined economically, orin worldly by 
terms, it can be construed freely without social pressures, as “reaf e 
achievement as a human being,” to use Sarton’s phrase. lo 


We see this most clearly in the novel Kinds of Love, whichis 

set ina comforrtable rural New England village inhabited chiefly by 

the elderly. The other residents are involved in preparations for the i 

bicentennial celebration. The example of one major character should "l 

| suffice to illustrate this point. Cornelius, the elderly husband of Christi he 

| - the central character, marvels that he can live so happily without i 4 or 

| support of his profession (banking) or institutionalized friendship (hs ar 

| men’s club); “I ama better man than I was a year ago, a richer man th 
| ... happier man”, he exclaims to his wife. 
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qty Thus old age does not merely bring compensation for what is 
the, vente ffers the possibility oi special growth. Sarton believes that the 
Boing shortening of linear time in old age can be accompanied by the 
Deb | geepening and opening out of time. Indeed, depth is made possible 
Ure.As py the very narrowing of one’s world Cutting one’s life back to the 
gehu] quick, as one cuts back plants in the fall (a common metaphor in 
eits | sarton’s work), is a necessary condition for further development. In 
afon. plant Dreaming Deep, for instance, Sarton writes admiringly of a 
And] seventy year old woman: “Out of nothing, Jean was still making 
r everything.” Dominique was still making everything (134). And in 
Kinds of Love, there are moments privileged to the elderly when 


u 


S clock time disappears altogether, to be replaced by a time of pure 
Eom presence. “The pasi and the present iow together, “an elderly man 
AA remarks y aiamely (115-16). Time is stilled, and yet growth 
Id age continues hidden. In ole age, the transparency of perception is possible. 
aloe “Perhaps one of the gifts of old age,” Christina muses to herself in 
ei Kinds of Love, “is that nothing stands between us and what we see” 
vanish Con 

d. And Sarton also believes that the threshold of old age is marked 


vorldy by the welcome passage from eros to agape. In Kinds of Love, she 
s “rel extols love between the old as superior to young love. Only between 
longtime mates and friends are such deep psychological unions possible. 

hichis Why is this so? In Kinds of Love, Sarton assumes a deep continuity 
oflyby A relationship between people; there are not irrevocable, violent breaks 
forthe in personal histories. Not onl y do the seventy year old Christina and 
should ae embark on a second honeymoon, but Christina 
ristin w ae a Vital Soiteeiton with gen. a man who has long loved 
out te A ee a ct, 1t is because of their relationship to her not to their work, 
ip MS cae er E that both Cornelius and Eben can regard old age as 
mae this ae as they both call it. “What is young love compared to 
$ Incomparable truth of old age that nothing dies, all is 
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transformed’ (452), declares Eben to Christina. Forgiving, carin 

understanding these are the ends of lives shared over a long period of . : 

time in Kinds of Love. Like Sarton’s notion of time in old age, this tq, | 

ae A 0 

isa sweet vision based on a faith in a gentle evolutionary curve whi a | í 


characterizes life. Even weakness Sarton turns to advantage. Recent | 
crippled by a stroke, Cornelius must be cared for by Christina, buti 
is in fact his illness that unlocks barriers between himself and his wife a 
In their seventies, they both realize that “acknowledging Weakness | se 


dependency ... has finally opened all doors between us” (250). Thus 
the most meaningful intimacy between husband and wife is fostered W 
by dependency in old age. Tragedy too is idealized in old age. Leaming t 
that an elderly couple have perished together in a fire outside oftown, ™ 
a character (herself elderly) in Kinds of Love observes that “theres  ™ 
something to be said for dying together in a big blaze when yov’re C 
near ninety” (28). i 


To Sarton, the last phase of life is ideally devoted to the be 
composing of the self. This is the most important creative act of one’s i (7 
life, and it requires “conscious work,” as Christina calls it (32). | is 
Wholeness is the goal, the result, wisdom. Christina muses that” maybe we 
the old make a strong impresssion because they have become 
| themselves. “We’re always, it seems to me, younger than the world 


we live in. And itis the old that give a place its atmosphere, make! | 
what itis” (351). 


The pages of the autobiographical Plant Dreaming Deep 
are filled with vigorous old people who give the village of Nelson its 
atmosphere, “make it what it is.” Especially important to Sarton isher | 

. gardener Perley Cole, seventy-seven, “An untamed old man” wind 
| “has learned his own patience and his own rhythm through a long lie ¢ 
| | | (108, 111). And Sarton herself meditates on the “adventure” that 

| | age promises to be, confiding that although she had recognized this 

|| be true many years before, she had not experienced it. “Now” sl 
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“the adventure before me seizes me in the night and keeps me 
iodo > „ake sometimes” (179). Kinds of Love is the fictional counterpart 
US tog | of Plant Dreaming ee ep. In the novel Sarton’s theme that real 
which | paturity is achieved in old age reaches its fictional expression. 


ating. sites, 


cently | Sarton does qualify her presentation of old age as the 
ouimination of the life cycle. Old age is not equated with an untroubled 


S Wife, serenity. In Kinds of Love, Jana Tuttle, a ninety-year-old woman 
kness, who has never married, is the psychological center of the town of 
. Thus Willard, but she also serves to remind us of the miseries of old age: 
stered | «onsciousness without power, the cruel truth about life, that we suffer 
a most from seeing without being able to do, carried to the highest 
ce magnitude” (256). ES characters suffer from loneliness. And 
one Christina confesses in her Journal: “I used to envy the old; I always 


imagined old age as a kind of heaven. It never occurred to me that my 
, knee would ache all the time or that I would fight a daily battle against 
to the. i _ being slowed down, that memory would begin to fail, and all the rest” 
‘one’s, (71). But these instances are few, and the suffering of these characters 
(32). isnot felt as real. In the closing pages of Kinds of Love, Christina 
naybe weighs the advantages of old age against its disadvantages: 


This is the year when we have learned to grow old, 
Cornelius and 1. How have dreaded it all my life the 
giving up, the “not being able” to do this or that. But 
now that we are here, and truly settled in, it is like a 
Deep whole new era, anew world, and I have moments of 


onts pure joy such a I never experienced before.It has to 
is her . 3 . 9 + 
a be set against pain, fatigue, exasperation at being . 
> who i . ie 
a A caughtin a dying body. But when I see the tears shining 
è 


glie g in Cornelius’s eyes when he is moved, I feel as ifevery 


Olditis tue?] suppose I said it because at that moment 
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ee to day the naked soul comes closer to the surface. He is i 
an So beautiful now. I said to Eben that I hate growing | 
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life seemed so perilous and love so frail a breath, and 
we shall be gone. But now, this morning, I feel that life } 
flows through me in a way it never did before. I can 
accept Eben’s love now. It used to frighten me, and] 
had to put barriers up against it to protect myself and 
Cornelius. Now there is no danger, the current is not 
short circuited and I feel lit up by it. (462-63) 


Newness, pure joy, beauty, and the love of two men these y 


are the gifts reserved for her old age. 


Thus, Sarton’ s view of aging up to and through kinds of Joye 
is essentially romantic. This does not mean that in some cases it migh 
not act as in Sartons version of the pleasures of old age. Yet while 
Sarton may have imagined a graceful old age in a hope that it would 
be a self-fulfilling prophecy, there may be other reasons as well, 
Although she does not speak directly of the issue of how her social 
and historical conext conditions her attitudes toward aging, thisisa ~ 
question we must ask of her work. She welcomes the movement 
beyond the public arena into a smaller, more personal world in the 
later years. But this is in fact institutionalized in the United States. 
Retirement forces release from the demands of work, and the “golden 
years” are celebrated in the mass media as a time of travel, leisure, 
and the gratuitous cultivation of the self. As we know, these cultur 
practices are based on the slide rule of economics: mandatory 
retirement was instituted during the depression, and the myth ofthe g 
golden years helps to sustain that corporate practice. 


| What has influenced Sarton’s presentation of oldage? Satt G; 
| is female, homosexual, a writer whose reputation has only recemll) >, 
| | been lifted out of private spheres into lager public circles. She™ | 
| | lived her life as an artist and as a woman on the margins, The theory : Te 
i | aging to which she subscribes is primarily Jungian, based on a belief 
Í 


| | i 
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„manent structures of the psyche and archetypes which guide 
sychological growth. Can Sarton not be drawn to this model of aging 
pecause it refuses a rootedness m a socio-historical context that she 
would deny? Perhaps her attraction to Jungian psychology is a way of 
setting herself apart from mainstream, male-dominated America. If 
so, her idealism of old age masks a criticism of the dominant values of 
youth-oriented, success-geared American culture. Sarton, in other 
words, projects into old age the way of life that she has in fact been 
Jeading in her middle years, thereby sanctioning it and at the same time 
constructing a safe place to live, out of sight, in the imagination. 


y 


We have now arrived at a stage in life so richin new 
perceptions that cannot be transmitted to those at 
another stage. One feels at the same time full of so 
much gentleness and so much despair. The enigma of 
this life grows, grows, drowns one and crushes one, 
then all of a sudden in a supreme moment of life one 
becomes aware of this ‘sacred’ (117). 
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Journal 


Saed Jamil Said Shahwan 


Exclusive Inclusivity : Naylor’s Assertions of Selfhood 


Black Women’s Writing has grown into an empowering force 
within gendered narratives. Of the many potent and strident voices 
reclaiming selfhood and identity Gloria Naylor’s is one which now 
needs to be explored. She has most ably articulated her own place 
within the cannon by critically examining her location and expanding 
her ‘self’, both exclusively and inchisively. The paper installs Naylor 


’ within the grid of black feminists and through her own voice reasserts 


her pathways into forging a communally shared self. 


It would be fatal for the nation to overlook the urgency of the 
moment and to underestimate the determination of the Negro. This 
sweltering summer of the Negro’s legitimate discontent will not pass 
until there is an invigorating autumn of freedom and equality. 1963 is 
notan end, but a beginning. Those who hope that the Negro needed 
o blow off steam and will not be content will have a rude awakening 
ifthe Nation returns to business as usual. There will be neither rest 
nor tranquility in America until the Negro is granted his citizenship 
Tights. The whirlwinds of revolt will continue to shake the foundations 


X ofournationuntikthe bright day of justice emerges. (Martin Luther 


Kind Jr, “I Have a Dream” speech). 
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And said Glorja Naylor, another Black ¢ ffirming voice, in i 
PBS series on African-American culture “T1 Make Mea Wong. 5 


Lama black female writer and [have no qualms Whatsoeyg | 
ing that ma black female writer. What] take UMbrage 


with people say tee 
at identity—that which 


with is the fact that some might try to use th 
me—as a way to ghettoize my material and my output. Tam female 
and black and American. No buts are in the identity. Now you go of 
and do the work to somehow broaden yourself so you understang 
what America is really about. Because it’s about me.(Keizer, 2004 i 


MF §y Key Srey 


To be black in America, according to Naylor, is a politia) ê 
construct. Just as it took time to feel she had a voice, she says, we al 
have yet to feel within this country that we are home. t 

ta 


Gloria Naylor was born in 1950 in New York City. Although fa 
she grew up in the largest urban center of the US, her roots werein (1 
the South where her parents had been sharecroppers in Mississippi -cc 
Quiet, shy, Naylor gradually learned self-validation and independence E 
from her mother, Alberta Mc Alpin, who joined ‘Jehovah’s Witnesses! ba 
© in1968. Naylor followed in her footsteps and her awareness grew we 
| that things weren’t getting better, but worse, especially for Black fe 
| | American women. ; 7) 


i Naylor gradually discovered feminism and A frican-Americat 
| || literature which revitalized her and gave her new ways to think aboll th 


| __ and define herself as a black woman. In 1977 Naylor read herfist As 
|| novel by an African-American woman, Toni Morrison’s The Blues, as 
| | Eye, which gave her the courage to write. She began writing fictionin] itc 

| 1979 and submitted a story to Essence whose editor advisedhet! co 

| continue writing, She began graduate work in Afro-American Studies be 

||] at Yale in 1981. Her novel The Women of Brewster Place 19) de 
|] won the National Book Award for first fiction. A 
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S iN th The Women of Brewster Place, is noted for its portrayal of 
ne: ? ack women’s relationships and search for identity. Its female 
| characters reappear but take a back seat in The Men of Brewster 


tsoeye, | o i 
nA place, written fifteen years later, in which Naylorexamines the particular 
“Tage pallenges to black men in their families and communities. Her othe 
Hi inden Hill : 
femal novels include Linden Hills 1985, Mama Day 1988, Bailey’s Cafe 
e 
ugoog 7 i 
erstand Gloria Naylor is woman with a formidable intellectanda deeply 


2004) ingrained sense of personhood. Naylor’s views on the use of memory 
asa writer and about identity assert her political dynamics : “You think 
about the process itself, within the artist, what you are doing is trying 
tosomehow give cohesion to the chaos that is all of you. You are 
taking the memory of your personal self, your historical self, your 
Ithough familial self [because] your writing filters through all of those things.” 
he i (1999, 125) For most females, she said, your “identity comes through 
ISsippl . connecting yourself to nurturing of some sort, to your body, and... 
ndene. when you write, the writing flow(s) through that identity. That goes 
nesses. back to the nineteenth century. ... What has change somewhat is the 
SSe way women see themselves in relationship to female as body, the 


e b 
r Blat. female as nurturer, the female as mother of family” (Conversations, 
7). 


litical 
AYS, We 


merical “You get literature that will sometimes rail against that” and 
kabai! that tries “to broaden the horizons of what [being a female] means. 
rerfis! Aslong as we have woman defined [in the usual ways] in our society, 
Blues | aslong as that must be my identity,” she explained, “I can either accept 
ction i ae somehow define myself against [it, because]. .. my art will indeed 
oe A sige what it means ie bea women, Ana, what itmeans to 
; 1963 | definition E unfortunately, is a political aeuniiion, isa penom 

Ty fate E it ties me to my body and to what society has told me in Í 
ee » Whether I choose to see it this way or not” (Conversations, | 
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Further, Naylor expresses her viewpoint on the con cepto 
self as it “depends on where you are placed within a society beca y 
of gender, because of race, because of class, and I think that’s fin 
because great literature come out of that.” But the concept of selfi a 
closely related to women’s perception of space, and both the physic 
as well as psychological spaces have been discussed in The Wome, 
of Brewster Place which seem to grow smaller and more confining » 
the novel progresses. In each case the seven women in Brews, 
Place move from larger, more viable spaces to more limited ones 
The novel ends when the Black women in Brewster Place revolt agains 
their environment and with the help of their neighbours, tear down th: 
walls of the dead-end street on which they are trapped! 


But Naylor believes that closed spaces originate from “a whok 
web of circumstances.” A women’s sense of space grows out of “th 
society in which you are born, and the way in which you are socialize 


s 
te 


to move through that society,” and that movement, or the lack ofi, : 

“determines who you are, how you see the big you when you loo 

into mirror.” That is why space has been used “intentionally in Linda 

Hills. [It] was to be a metaphor for the middle-class woman’s mamiei A 

existence [as] she was shoved into that basement.” Naylor says tha b 

she “saw women having been shoved, historically,” and that this wom — P 
u 


does “uncover our history, and she does it the way that women have 
made history, and that is ina confined place . . . . She is able to bred 
out and to claim herself” after her husband locks her in the basemel! 
for giving birth to a light-skinned child, “Not the way I, Gloria Naylot 
the feminist, would have liked her to claim herself”. Butsheatle’ t 


| says, “Yes, this is me, I can affirm myself, and I can celebrate meh g 
| you call that a celebration.” Celebration she said, “is not quite i o* Pe 
| 


right word”, but yes, she claimed herself and the repercussions wel d 


whatever they were. 
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Cept There is much to be learned from Gloria Naylor. She is an 


Ecay extra ordinary ae se eee and vigor who understands the 
US fing writer’s commitment to her work and to herself. She Says passionately 


fselty that when she writes: 


hy sicg I want to be good, and each time I want to be good. I have 
Wore ever created myself.... What would Icome here as? I would 
ninga come here just the way I came by happenstance; I truly would. 
CEWster Because I celebrate myself. I see so many strengths in being 
d Ones a Black Woman, so many strengths in being forma E 
agim class family with a rural southern background, so day 
wn the negatives too, for all of the those things! But it gives me Me. 
In an interview with Virginia Fowler (1998) Naylor very 
a whok strongly aspires to do what James Baldwin did with his career that is 
Of te to leave behind a moral vision, right or wrong, and a very long and — 
sis prolific career, and a courageous one. “I aspire to do just that. Te lbe 
a + adifferent set of politics, because indeed it’s a different era.” 
and In recent years, literary and cultural studies on African 


marei, American forms have combined an ongoing theoretical discussion of 
ays tha black identity with critiques of the human subject that question the 
wom Possibility of a fixed, unitary identity. Morrison encourages readers to 
snha Undertake the task of “attempt[ing] to put oneself in the other’s position 
o break without taking the other’s place (“Projected Memory” 16). Gayl Jones 
seme  'Mosquito (1999) says: 


Naylor . £ ; 
i ; S| th I gots to drive my truck. I gots to. Even if he don’t think . 
sat ie at's the essence of who I am or who I could be. ‘Cause that’s 
3 0 ` 
i mething I know I gots to do. It always makes we wonder why 
itel - People, and ain’t; 
ae ee a ain't just mens, that always wants to try to make you stop 
in : : 
do = the very thing you gots to do. . . . [don’t know why you gots to 
- May be it’s the closest thing you come to to [sic] what freedom 


me: o i 
n. Your own idea of freedom. And don’t nobody want freedom | 
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for you. Not the true thing. And I ain’t talking about liceng 


decadence. I’m talking about freedom, the true thing. (112). e 


Stuart Hall 1994 rightly believes that identities are the ae | i 
we give to the different ways we are positioned by, and Positions A 
ourselves within the narratives of the past,” (394). 


In “Women, Race and Class”, Angela Y. Davis (199) 


celebrates the spirit of those enslaved black women who were ney,  ” 
subdued: [T]hose women... . passed on to their nominally free fe vey | 
descendants a legacy of hard work, perseverance and self-reliance, D 
legacy of tenacity, resistance and insistence on sexual equality.” Their B 
contribution, she maintains, established “standards for a ney A 
womanhood” (29). ; 


Douglass in his autobiography (1845) asserts that “Ino of 
understood what had been to me most perplexing, difficult — to wit 
the white man’s power to enslave the black man. ... From tha _ 
moment, I understood the pathway from slavery to freedom’ é 
(Narrative, 1982, 78). The “pathway” he understands is literacy, 
and he determines to obtain it at any cost. Literacy becomes, indeed, 
his key both to identity and to freedom. James L. Gray, in an article cr 
entitled “Culture, Gender, and the Slave Narrative,” discusses Er 
Douglass’ goal in creating himself is the establishment ofa public Py 
persona. Learning to read and to write were crucial steps for Douglas 
is the process of learning to control his own story and, by extension i th 


has taken as her project the creation of a neo-slave narrative disco f 
ical? 


conforming his existence and self-worth by telling that story. ap 
Helene Cixous (1980) says, “Women must write her self: mus! ch 
|| write about women and bring women to writing . . . [w]oman mus Sea 
| put herself into the text — as into the world and into history —b9" ; y 
| own movement” (245). Each African American woman writer Wh à 

| vers V 

f 

| 


paradox, ambiguity, and contradiction as she probes the imp. 
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Se renslaved motherhood; each brings alive the woman who is her 
0. ` 
> „pavedancestor and the woman whois herself. The resultis literature 
é 


| that is personally driven and socially charged, literature that 
Name, jaultaneously honors tradition and creates it. 
s 


tio 

A Toni Morrison (1971) has very firmly said that black woman 
sy had nothing to fall back a not oe not whiteness, not ladyhood, 
E otanything. aaa = $ i e ri B isolation oer reality she may 
feng) wel have pee ed herself.” (63) And in Trajectories of Self- 
E Definition: PI acing Contemporary A oaan Women’s Fiction,” 
at Barbara Christian (1 985) recontinns that “The extent to which Afro-. 
a i American women writers in the seventies and eighties have been able 


tomake a commitment to an exploration of self, as central rather than 
marginal, is a tribute to the insights they have culled ina century or so 
‘Inow ofliterary activity” (172). 


to wi ' ; 
a a As writers began to explore the themes of self-definition and 
adom’ ~ female empowerment they targeted black-perpetuated racism and 
teracy sexism, suggesting that reform must begin from within the community, 


wal and that that reform would have a direct impact upon the quality of life 
black women were experiencing. Novels such as The Bluest Eye 
cusses (Toni Morrison, 1970), Corregidora (Gayl Jones, 1975), The Salt 
publi Eaters (Toni Cade Bambara, 1980) and The Women of Brewster 
uote Place (Gloria Naylor, 1983) illustrate black women writers’ increasing 
ionin n with self-love, survival, and women’s community, all themes 

at Were previously unexplored but that beckoned invitingly, for they 
“peared to hold forth the promise of both personal and political 
aa Stange. Naylor’s novels share a direct connection between this 


article 


n musi y “ateness of and connectedness with the past and self-knowledge, 

byhet that Which invests everyday life with meaning. According to Patricia | 
T w a Collins (199 1) “Reclaiming the Black women’s intellectual tradition | 
a volves examining the everyday ideas of Black women not previously f 
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considered intellectuals” (15). By focusing on black women inhy 
narratives Naylor not only celebrates the black woman as she is ae 
but articulates for their readers herrich and varied heritage deservin 


of recognition and proud acknowledgement. 


In Risking Difference : Identification, Race and Commyn; 
in Contemporary Fiction and Feminism Jean Wyatt (2005) makes 
an important contribution to the study of the process and effects of 
identification. Basing her theory primarily on Lacan’s psychoanalyte 
conception of identification, Wyatt explores the central question of 
what it means to want to be or to have the ‘Other’. Essential to her 
analysis is the distinction between real, imaginary, and symbolic mode 
of identification. Wyatt firstly, centers her attention on envy and wha 
she calls primary or real identification. This fundamental mode of 
identity and identification represents a primal merging of the self and 
the other, Wyatt also concentrates, on the visual or imaginary mod | 
of identification. Here, Wyatt examines the roles of idealization ani _. W 
interpellation in the visual appropriation of the other’s image. Finally, | 
Wyatt articulates the social and symbolical mode of identification asil 
relates to the psychological and cultural dynamics structuring multiethni 
feminist communities. Central to this part is an analysis ofthe. P’ 
problematic unconscious desire to possess or to embody the racialized 
other. Wyatt posits that we must develop models and practices" 
the employment of partial and temporary identifications. 


liy 
| 
When Naylor was asked by Charles H. Rowell (2004) W! it 
| “a good strong sense of self” is? she replied ce 


: : + one 
.. -meaning that there is an ego. Here’s the irony of it, one? 


EEFIN E ; 4) | 
the many ironies of life: in order to be a writer you di a Wi 
tremendous ego — you really do. As I said, just to ie al 
someone wants to hear what you have to say is a great ge 


5 
- ego. Butin order to write memorably you have to supp 
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gxclusive Ine 
your ego. That’s just like The Handmaid’s Tale —Tlive that 
book —in which one becomes a filter for those other lives that 
pass through. So how is that tied up with being a black 
woman? They’re passing through a sieve that contains Gloria 
Naylor, the black woman who came from parents, who 
migrated to New York City; and they came from parents who 
were tenant farmers and myriad things which make me. Allof 
this goes into that filter, and I can’t tear it apart or snip it apart 
and ask: how much of this is a black woman, how much of 
this is a personal history, how much of this is araciathistory? 
There is no way to know that — there isn’t. That’s why you 
have a job, and that’s why other critics have jobs: to simply 
take apart that which I think can never truly be taken apart 
and explained. (Carabi 1992, 30). 


Like others who are labeled multicultural writers, Naylor is 
working to make a space for her own visions, while couching those 
visions in terms of ethnicity and gender, as well as to indicate the 
richness of her insights. In fact, today, black women are often perceived 
asthe most successful American group in conveying one community’s 
particular visions in new and compelling ways. Naylor attributes this 
success both to the black women’s entrance into the publishing industry 
itself and to the richness of black women’s lives as subject matter: 
“the black woman brings both her history as a black person and her 
living reality as a female . . . [which means that] their portrayal of what 
thas been like to have a dual existence in this country becomes a 
celebration of the self, a transcendence’’(Carabi, 1992, 37). 


Moreover, the attention to both race and gender allows black 
Women to respond to the historical privileging of not only white, but 
mile versions. of the American experience. Such attention is 

lally important now, for, as Henry Louis Gates, Jr., observed in 
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Loose Canons,” we might well argue that the problem of the twenty 
first century will be the problem of ethnic difference, as these Conspię > 
with complex difference in color, gender, and class” (Carabj, 199) | 


wi 
by 
| Ne 
Think aboutit: ain’ tnobody really talking to you. We’re siting | 
here in Willow Springs, and you’re God-knows-where. It’s Augg) 2 
1999 —ain’t but a slim chance it’s the same season Where youare | 
Uh, huh, listen. Really listen this time: the only voice is your own, (10 
This passage foregrounds Naylor’s persistent concern throughout he, the 
literary career — establishing her individual voice. In her famos po 
interview with Toni Morrison, Naylor candidly discloses her anxiety the 
about writing outside established traditions: al 


xii). 


I wrote because I had no choice, but that was a long road 
from gathering the authority within myself to believe that] 


could actually be a writer. The writers I had been taughtto | al 
love were either male or white. And who was I to argue tha + rap 
Ellison, Austen, Dickens, the Brontes, Baldwin and Faulkner | a 
weren’t masters? They were and are. But inside there was 
still the faintest whisper: Was there no one telling my story? i 
And since it appeared there was not, how could I presume v, 
to?.... [Reading] The Bluest Eye [was] the beginning [of the co 
ability to conceive myself as a writer]....”’ (Carabi, 102) the 


Further the problems associated with “difference” havemade are 
the literary theoretical concerns about multiculturalism and identity | act 
politics significant and available to a wider population than is usually 
concerned with literary theory. Nevertheless, this concern has not ofi 
made the complex negotiations that a woman literary writer must make > wit 
any more straight forward as she strives to highlight previous silens yj 
within the canon and to offer her own write., The task still invo gy 
| defining a metaphorical space to speak from, a site that is contiguis of 
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Hine xisting spaces without being subsumed by or entirely predefined 
wi en persistent awareness of this need to carve a niche, to 
Bie aspace, may be one of ine reasons that the novels of Gloria 
Naylor (along with those of Toni Morrison and other black American 
women) routinely offer highly particular accounts of space—be they 
architectural spaces, geographical spaces, psychic spaces, or 
communal spaces. 


The Women of Brewster Place, her first novel, chronicles 
hecommunal strength of seven black women living ina decrepit rented 
house on a walled-off street in an urban neighborhood. Mattie Michael, 
the matriarch of the group is a source of comfort and strength for the 
oher women. Etta Mae Johnson is a free spirit who repeatedly gets 
involved with men who disappointment her. Kiswana Browne gloats 
inher racial pride but eventually accepts her mother’s middle-class 
values. Lorraine and Theresa are lovers and when Lorraine is gang- 
raped, she is deeply troubled by the attack and murders Ben who is 
one of her few supporters and the janitor of Brewster Place Cora Lee 
loves her babies, while Liel is on a path of self-destruction, having 
suffered a series of personal disasters. The Women of Brewster Place 
isamoving portrait of the strengths, struggles and hopes of black 
women. At the end of the novel, the women demolish the wall that 
Separates them from the rest of the city. Gloria Naylor weaves together 
the truths and myths of the women’s lives, creating characters who 
are free to determine the course of their lives, embodying the self 
actualization tradition of the Harlem Renaissance. 


The Linden Hills (1985) : Naylor’s second novel is a story 


‘Of reg; d ; 
_ “resistance and rebirth. Set in an affluent suburb, this novel deals 


With two poets w 
middle-class neig 
“noted for herse 
of black Women 


ho support themselves by doing odd jobs in a black 
hbourhood which has lost touch with its roots. Naylor 
aring portraits of abusive black males and the struggle 
to surmount the double oppression perpetuated by 
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their own male partners and the white majority. It portrays a Worldi 


which black Americans have achieved status and some Measutey > 


power, but in the process they have forfeited their hearts and Sols | 
follows Dante’s Inferno by employing Dante’s moral geogra | 
adapting his narrative strategy as the journey through hell as herma | 
organizing principle and offering an allegory intended to wam e 
instruct her intended audience — black Americans. 


The Mama Day (1988) shows the beauty of Naylor’s Dros, 
its plainness, and the secret power of her third novel is that she dog 
not simply tell a story but brings you face to face with human beings 
living through the complexity, pain and mystery of real life. However, 
Mama Day is not only a back story but a human story as well which 
is paradoxically, what makes it such an all encompassing experience 
Set in an all-black island community founded by a slave off the coa 
of South Carolina and Georgia, is one of her most ambitious works 


evoking comparisons with Toni Morrison’s Beloved (1987) showing. 


the haunted past of a family and community. Its strongest elements 
are the bonds shared within the female community and between the 
generations of women. It is about the fact that the real basic magicis 
the unfolding of the human potential and that if we reach outside 
ourselves we can create miracles, according to Naylor. 


The Bailey’s Cafe (1992) explores female sexuality, female 
sexual identity and male sexual identity. It is a novel about a woman 
who runs Brooklyn Cafe frequented by an all-black cast of character; 
including Eve (a brothel owner) Sadie (an alcoholic and prostitute) 
Miss Maple (a transvestite), Jesse Bell (a lesbian), and of cous 
Baily herself, who provides asylum to these characters. The cored 
the work is indeed the way in which the world ‘whore’ has been use 
against women or to manipulate female sexual identity. Naylor m 
also employed the blues and jazz into novels structure by using ™ 


E 
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oridi sanguase: The characters tell their own stories and sing their own 
Steg Bs which empower them to generate the hope for necessary living. 
a | In The Men of Brewster Place (1998), the other side of the 
sLaphy | ; . ; 7 

e gory of the residents of a a urban housing project is told 
May with the same rich grace, humor and compassion that Naylor brought 


io The Women of Brewster Place. Naylor has once again cast her 
passionate and knowing eye on a world she made her Own, a world 
Pls, of sadness and glory, richly crafted and deeply Satisfying. 


i 
® do The four novels that Gloria Naylor has published so far have 


a generated considerable, often ey favourable, critical response. The 
whic Women of Brewster ee Holi enthusiastic reviews and 
IA subsequently was mle into a mini series for television by Oprah 
e coat Winfrey’s production company. Michael Awkward in Inspiriting 
wort Influences: Tradition, Revision, and Afro-American Novels situates 
wit Naylor in the company of Alice Walker, Toni Morrison, and Zora 
an * Neale Hurston and engagingly comments on the intertextual links among 
sent their works. Though Linden Hills received slightly less enthusiastic 
nt reception than Naylor’s first novel, it has recently gained in importance. 
rae Naylor’s third novels, Mama Day, was reviewed widely and praised 
extravagantly. Her fourth novel, Bailey’s Cafe, too, has met with a 
similar response both in the popular press and in academic circles. 
emat = Gay Wilentz calls Bailey’s Cafe “Naylor’s finest novel to date,” which 
pe establishes “a context for the mutilations women have suffered and a 
ae ‘pace for curing their (our) souls” (15). 
ourse, ; Naylor has made her desire to talk to her precursors a 
red! Prominent element in her novels. Thus, in The Women of Brewster 


Pl : 
nusi ace, Naylor invokes Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's Dream, 


asw 
or has Hill Roam Perry’s The Street, among other works. In Linden 


S, S : : 3 
yiil spiri he conspicuously creates a community whose construction and 


int 
recall Dante The Inferno. In Mama Day she again emphasizes 
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most obviously KamEG and Juliet. And i 
Bailey’s Cafe, she rewrites five biblical stories and reminds Uso 2 
Chaucer’s The Canterbury Tales. Through this process of Allusioy | 
and response, Naylor is able to articulate her own Place Within th | 
canon, critically examine her precursors, and remind readers tha 
diverse literary texts can represent the multiple truths of our live, 
ways that can fruitfully, mutually exist. 


Gloria Naylor’s novels are empowered by her ability to cany 
readers into the bittersweet conditions of contemporary life, By 
depicting the complex and paradoxical mixtures of tragedy and joyiy 
African-American characters’ lives, Naylor leads her characters an 
readers into the ambiguous but strangely satisfying realm of difference 
into life not in avoidance of the abyss but at its edge. In Naylor's 
fiction we can find wells and well-like images such as basement, s€ 
alleys, and walls. These physical images suggest both the psychologic], ot 
dead ends into which: characters are driven and the social ani. ha 
psychological forces that pressure them into such conditions. Naylors,  ™ 
fi quest for her own “voice” is, of course, a central concern formos P 
i African American writers, discovered in “the tension between the orl 
and the written modes of narration that is represented as findinga 

voice in writing” (Gates 21). 


Shakespearean plays — 
tc 
c 
tc 


lær anl 


= i 


g 


During a 1993 talk in St. Louis, poet Nikki Giovanni asserted 
“Black love is Black wealth.” Almost nowhere has Black love 
manifesting itself in care of others, been better presented than in the 
novels of Gloria Naylor. In particular, Naylor has celebrated the pow’ 
of love as a force that heals, bringing peace and wholeness: Het 
| characters share their wealth: some through literal doctoring, other a 
| | through psychic healing, still others through inspirational docume ; 
| | that they have left behind, and finally some through providing alates 
|] for the needy. 
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Andi Naylor’s depiction of unusual women—women with the power 
h 


is ug 4? wh wile appears first in The Women of Brewster Place in the 
llusiy | character Mattie Michael Wo demonstrates an almost magical ability 
hinte! to slave other, and it continues through mer next three works: Linden 
pills (1985), Mama Day (198), and Bailey’s Cafe (1992). In the 
grst of these Willa restores her sense of self by examining the letters, 
jsts, and photo graphs of three generations of wives in the Luther family. 
jathe second “magical powers” appear in the title character Miranda 
a “Mama” Day. In Bailey's Cafe the allegorical cafe as well as Eve’s 


ie, By garden restore life and hope to women on the edge. Naylor’s four 
djoyin novels reinforce the theme that one can overcome with the guidance 
ters and ofothers, usually a female other. 

ference 

aylor’s There is no doubt that Naylor’s novels have earned her a 


ements, secure place in contemporary American writing. Along with many 
ologi other gifted African American women writers of her generation, she 
jal ani . has helped redefine the directions of American literature in the past 
Yaylor’ ~ two decades. There is more than some irony in this impressive 
ormo Phenomenon: that the voices or African American women, once ignored 
theo  adrepressed, should emerge with such vengeful eloquence on the 
ndinga itemnational literary scene. Naylor’s voice strikes a singularly graceful 
note in that chorus. Naylor says in Conversations : 


sserted, People have told me that I am a moral writer, that I take 
k love, moral positions in my work. I believe that my work is saying 
n in the that the African American community is a diverse people. But 
e power there has been this objectification of our identity and 
şs. Het objectification is often a denigration of those qualities that 
, othes y compose your culture, be it your skin color, the way you 
umen £ dance, or raise your children, or whatever. So I think that my 


ahavel Work presents to you, the reader, a community of people who 
are both saints and sinners, who have beauty and blemishes. 
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I don’t glorify the African American and say we’re al] h 
We are all human beings and that means complexity, that = i 
light and shadow. (Conversations xii) ; 


But when we talk in present day oa about blacks, tel 
very first thing which comes to mind is the racial discrimination i | 
are still undergoing. Itis evident that Naylor is still struggling hard 
bear witness to this in writing. She is working to make a space fonts | 
own visions, while couching those visions in terms of ethnicity a i 
gender, as well as to indicate the richness of her insights. In facta 


this century opens up, black women are often perceived as the Mog 


successful American group in conveying one community’s particuly 
visions innew and compelling ways. Further, when she was question i 
in an interview by Charles H. Rowell that: you said ‘If there hadben « 
no black women there would be no American literature. What doyo : 
mean?” She said “I don’t think there’d be American literature withu! p 
black women. What is America? What is America now thatwer x 
moving into the twenty-first century? It is said that the majority of th ‘is 
Americans in six years will be non-white.” 


Thus Naylor attends to the importance of multiple truths, i 


moving past unduly simplified notions of what constitutes the truth, th ; 
right way. She connects this need to challenge received truths to heri 
childhood search for literature that acknowledges her existence a: 

D 


racialized and gendered being, as a black woman who could bet 
writer, She was told that black people did not write books.” Evet 
though she read “to the tune of a book a day . . . there was nothin J 
about black Americans or by black Americans . . . on the shelves!" | 


the public libraries in New York City, and they definitely werento N 
my standard junior high school or high school curriculum” (Naylot 
1995, 172). Discovering that it was not “true” that black Ament 
fl did not write books was a catalyzing experience, one that prove ; Tr 


{| with an image in the mirror, acknowledgement that she existe © 
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dic Pat, gxelusive Jn 
Pereg, pfimation of herself and of her possibilities for artistry “reverberated 
0) . 
t meay > enough tO give me the courage to pick up the pen” (Conversations 
o 


173). 

cks, the So in writing, Naylor participates quite deliberately in the 
ion they | widespread efforts occurring during the 1980s and 1990s to address 
z hardt! and redress the limited representations of women and people of color 
e forhg within the literature that is regularly published and taught in the United 
City ang states. Like others who are labeled multicultural writers, Naylor is 
1 fact, a working to make a space for her own visions, while couching those 
ihe moy yisions in terms of ethnicity and gender, as well as to indicate the 
articula —_ichness of her insights. Naylor sees herself as a filter through which 
estion er characters come to life. She has clearly stated in an interview that: 
adben “believe that as I, Gloria Naylor, the real Naylor, the real person, 
itdoyo Jiye, [definitely do have responsibility to my family and my community. 
witha] Personally, I do not feel that I have that responsibility in my work. I 
atwe'k know that these stories do filter through who I am and what I think 
ityoftk, and believe. They ultimately reflect my sensibilities”. 
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Placi| gindi as a ‘Saint-Sinner’ in Arun Joshi’s The Foreigner 
Viarjory 
ion ang 
Indian, 
Arun Joshi deserves to be eulogized for suggesting concrete 
I and convincing solutions to myriad problems besetting mankind today. 
a With an incisive and perspicacious insight into human conditions he 
NM YOrk: 


penetratively discovers that the malady the modern man is constantly 
haunted by is anxiety which is attributable to his spiritual barreness, 
ace ani’ scepticism and cynicism which have led him away from his spiritual 
minis ` moorings, leaving him gasping for apt-orientation and direction in life. 
Revie, He impresses upon the readers unequivocally that till their spiritual 
proclivities and leanings are nurtured in an enli ghtened and positive 
lor” i ethos, his conscience will keep gnawin g at him and will make him 
veri lize the futility of material pursuits which are nothing but a sordid 
hee boon. Time and again he asserts that worldly acquisitions can’t lead 
him to lasting and ethereal peace and equanimity. i 


eth Am Nourishin g the vision of his creator, Sindi Oberoi, the 
„Con: Protagonist of Arun Joshi’s first novel The F. oreigner (1968) embarks 
R his voyage purporting to learning “how to live” (132). However, 

tis quest is thwarted by the inadequacy of his theory of detachment. 

A S-Rangachdri aptly observes : “Detachment which he clings to with 
perverse obstinacy, misconstruin g the lofty concept in a manner suiting 
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his awareness, is a euphemism for self isolation, callous indiffereno, 
gross selfishness and 


is one 
i i whom i 
from eager desire amid pleasures, he from whom passion, fear, a i 


rage have passed away, he is called a sage of settled intelligence» 
© a 


(Radhakrishnan 123). However, all these signs of spiritual uplifimen, | 


are conspicuously absent in the personality of Sindi. This “prophete 
fails to confront the reality with its squalid, repellant and pain-rackey 
conditions misconstrues the lofty philosophy of The Bhagvadgitass 
adefence- mechanism. “His reluctance for involvementis, thus, n 
the outcome of any spiritual development. Itis the product of ignorance 
and selfishness ... he is spiritually detached from the world but 
awesomely engrossed with himself’ (Ghosh 47). “He seeks to bea 
saint without mastering the pre-requisites of becoming one” (Ghosh 


50). 


In the third Chapter of The Bhagavadgita when Arjuna asks, Í 


“My Lord! Tell me, what is it that drives a man to sin, even against his 
will and as if by compulsion?’ (Swami 29), Lord Krishna replies, “Its 
desire, it is aversion, born of passion. Desire consumes and corrupts 
| everything. Itis man’s greatest enemy” (Swami 29). 


Desire is the sin that the protagonist, Sindi Oberoi, often fall 
a prey to. The burning fire of sex rages inside him to lecherously 
possess the body of each girl he comes in contact with. He at this 
stage does not know that he has to continuously strive to suppress this 
natural, essential but negatively oriented pull. He does not know how 


filled with anxiety. But, ironically enough, he wishes to remain detach f 
|| Hehimself confesses that “I wanted to take that head in my hands e 
l | | coverit with kisses. I felt uncomfortable. I told myself that I did? 


inhuman passivity” (2). A truly detached a, J 
“whose mind is untroubled in the midst of sorrows and js fe | 


detachment and the champion of procrastination” (Ghosh 55) when 


A | | to transform this all scorching energy into generous warmth that creats ‘ 
fi . o BA 
| asenseofegolessness. He is an inveterate slave to the fiery sex and 
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Tene want to get involved"(62). Later, this decision costs him heavily when 
Person “pe gets involved pee mae attractive American girl. Though he 
listes | joves her passionately re wishes to remain uninvolved. His cynical 
anaq | detachment drives J oio the arms of Babu Rao Khemka, adoomed 
ence” | pdian student, who fails to cope with life, with society in America. 
iftmen | The Babu-June marriage fails to come off. Babu comes to know that 
phett | june had been sleeping with Sindi and in amad rage drives himself to 
)when| death. Even after Babu’s sudden demise when he is expected to be 

tacked py her side to give anchorage to her bereaved soul, cocooned in his 

Igitass | socalled detachment like ‘a patient etherized upon a table’ he dithers 

snot. over the next move. Consequently, before his reaching in Boston, 

orane June leaves for heavenly abode leaving Sindi to brood over the futility 

rldbt ofhis philosophy of detachment. 

tobea 


an The small fortification of detachment that Sindi had built around 
Ghos 


himself during his stay in U.S. and which started showing cracks at the 
_. time of death of Babu and June, keeps widening even after his coming 

aasks, to India, the land of The Bhagavadgita whose lofty term of detachment 
insthis he misconstrued. Crumbling business of Khemka, Babu’s father, and 
s, Tts the “accumulated despair” of “weary lives”(189) provide him yet 
onmups another “chance to redeem the past” (185). His visit to Muthu’s one 
roomed ramshackle house in a slum where he lives with his large family 

en falls motivates Sindi to reorient himself. Muthu, an illiterate labourer teaches 
otal Sindi Oberoi, a Ph.D in Mechanical Engineering from the prestigious 


atthis University of America, the distinction between detachment and 
involvement. 


; “Sometimes detachment lies in actually getting 
involved” 


(188). Inspired by Muthu’s way of waging war against odds, 


ess this 
whow indi 
creates Tesolves to act in the right direction which is to serve the humanity 


andis f eoe pursuing inwardly as Lord Krishna advises Arjuna. “Thou | 
tached. Reien Works also with a view to thé maintenance of the world” 
ds and a shnan 139), The intellectuals and the sages have affirmed i 
jidnol ed all along the ages to vouchsafe its truth andrelevance.Dr. © 
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S. Radhakrishnan neatly clarifies “We have to actin the world asit a 
while doing our best to improve it. We should not be defiled by disgug 
even when we look at the worst that life can do tous, even when we 
are plunged in every wind of loss, bereavement and 
humiliation” (Radhakrishnan 69). Transformed Sindi ultimately takes 
up the responsibility of steering Mr. Khemka’s bankrupt busines | 
ashore. Thus, in The Foreigner, we find a deep influence of Th ; 
Bhagavadgita in the formulation and the resolution of the problem | 
according to the Karmic principle propounded by Lord Krishna. HM. hea 
Prasad succinctly observes: “The central message of the novel comes ae 


from The Gita” (Prasad 43). ] 


Notably, despite the volley of slanders that Sindi has ruthlessly 
been subjected to by different critics, he, in ultimate analysis, is found 
to be areal quester. To know the meaning of life Sindi subjects himself 
to varied experiences. His main motive for joining London University 
was to explore the meaning of life but “classrooms didn’t tell a thing = 
about it’’(142). For the sake of this exploration he did not desist from l 
doing even a menial “job as a dish-washer in a night club in 
Soho”(142). The same irrepressible quest pushed him to have a word 
with a Catholic Priest and yet again the attempt fails to yield any 
| desirable result. His viva-voce for Ph.D degree serves another instance | fi 

to peep into his psyche to substantiate the genuineness of his spiritual ai 


quest. p 
After the examination was over .... the Chairman asked meif p 

there was anything else I wished I had learnt at the college. 0 

“T wish I had been taught how to live, Professor.” I said tiredly d 

(132) a 

f s d 


| His persistent inquisitiveness becomes evident during oe f 

| his chats with June during which Sindi shares. “According to Hindu À 
mystics there is a reality beyond all this. But I don’t know. I would ike a 
to know some day” (145). 
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“from worldly entanglements Sindi starts gliding towards non- 
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sind 

His coming in contact with a number of women on both sides 
ofthe Atl antic Ocean is a sort aE experiment in the same direction. But 
trapped into sensual pleasures Sindi goes astray and helplessly watches 
pimselfb eing dragged decree into the mire, Shouting hoarsely over 
nis misfortune and distrusted innocence he indulges in monologue. “I 
don’t want to get involved, I repeated to myself. Everywhere I turned 
[saw involvement (62-63). No doubt, Sindi fails miserably in resisting 
ihe temptation to carnal pleasures, the tug-of-war raging in him between 
his better self that wants him to rise and move towards true detachment 
and the bitter self which keeps seething with desire for physical 
pleasures however, undeniably testifies to his unyielding Spirit which 
keeps cautioning him. 


. On one occasion he reveals “When she kissed me... “Get 
up”, a voice cried within me”(71). Amidst this chaotic condition he is 
not ignorant about his pathetic position. “Tlive ina strange world of 
intense pleasure and almost equally intense pain.”(72) Without mincing 
words he candidly confesses “I had exchanged the steady tranquility 


of my being for excruciating moments of ecstasy in a woman’s 
body”(101). 


_ Frustrated at the futility of every other attempt to get away 


involvement. He desperately wants his lost equanimity back so as to 
pursue his spiritual end which, he knows, will remain a far cry in the 
Presence of saucy June. He does not want to be “pushed once again 
on the giant wheel, going round and round, waiting for the fall” and 
desperately desires to be like “others on the wheel who apparently 
Never fell”(75), So, keeping in view his ultimate goal of attaining 
detachment and the welfare of June, he wants her to get married with 
ee else and start life afresh. About himself he confesses “I was 
coisas Who could love; I had learnt that long ago”’(34). Nobody i 

the vacant slot better than Babu. In their marriage Sindihas | 
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hoped June to settle down and he himself would be left alone to aie 
But the cruel fate had something else in store for Sindi. Babu dieg a l l 
his death means the situation back to square one. PE 


Thus, what appears to be an act of selfishness, infact, is an à | 
of sacrifice, which Sindi makes for the welfare of June. But tg his | 
misfortune the visitant dead past is there to kill the present. Perplexes | 
and pulled down Sindi weeps over the outcome of his well intendey 7 
act. “The whole thing had left me baffled. All along I had acted outo | 

lust and greed and selfishness, and they had applauded my wisdom, i 
When had sought only detachment I had driven aman tohis death] 4 
After Babu’s departure Sindi is well conscious of his responsibilities. i 
towards June but bewildered by the working of the cruel fatehetake i 
time to reconcile himself to the changed scenario, which again proves h 
fatal. Death of June shatters him completely. Irreparable damagedone t 
by his detachment leaves him crying “Ihad wanted detachmentbut] n 
didn’t know what kind of resolutions was necessary to achieveit’ | 
(66). a Pe 


Sindi, no doubt, is indirectly responsible for the death of two 
innocent lives butit is said that God is concerned not with the act itsel 
but with the frame of mind behind the act. From that angle Sind 
deserves to be exonerated from being considered a hypocrite. | 


The role of Sindi as ‘saint-sinner’ instantly flashes to reades a 

mind Raju, the protagonist of one of the most celebrated novelsil, p 
Indo-Anglican fiction, The Guide, written by R.K. Narayan. Like jg 

Sindi Raju also turns out to be a drifter and shirker which heisn y 
ignorant about and even candidly confesses “Iam no saint” (The Guile) o 

112), as is done by Sindi “Itis difficult to be a saint” (The Fores”, t 

|| 71). During famine a misinterpreted version of Raus vanan 

| ` conveyed to the credulous villagers by a village urchin forces himin! 
"| ‘Swamihood’. Incompetent as he finds himself to grace that lofty og 
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goy | paju attempts many a time to “run away from the whole thing.” (The 
ieg any | Guide 111) However, unable to ignore the merciful appeal of the 


| arved glances of the affected villagers, he at last, resolves to live 
| A the expectations of his devotees who look upto him as their lone 
S aN act | i 
ttohis | saviour. | 
plexed | Sindi also finds himself caught amidst the similar circumstances. 


tended | Therole ofa redeemer a he comes to play towards the endofthe 
Joutof| novel does not come to him as an automatic choice. After Mr. Khemka 
isdom, js put behind the bars for his misdeeds and the company appears to 
ath.’(8)|  peheading towards clisaster, Sindi is approached to hold its reign and 
ibilities. thus saving the factory workers and their families from Starvation, he 
ie takes instantly refuses “to be dragged into the mess.” (168) He feels as ifhe 
proves has been “dropped on a sinkin g ship and charged with impossible 
sedon. task of taking it ashore” (189) and hence declines the earnest appeal 
ntbut! madeeyen by Sheila, Babu’s sister in this regard. However, the heroic 
ieveit’ struggle of Muthu to keep his family alive in those wretched conditions 

"shakes him to the core. Transformed Sindi decides not only toplay . 
aren the expected role but also to play it without expecting anything in 
ctitseli, TE- He seems to have learnt intuitively and introspectively thateven 
e Sind in business if one adheres to ethics, to character, to virtuosity, one 
. | could strengthen one’s virtue, one could prolong the moments of joy 
a and peace, and one could rise. Earlier he mentions “‘it is difficult to be 


eades asaint” (The F. oreigner 71) but by lending a helping hand to those 
vels "i poverty-stricken factory workers he proves himself to be one. If ethics 
n. Like is linked to spirituality, which it is, and The Bhagvadgita affirms it, 
eis p | When Lord Krishna tells Arjuna in Chapter III, verses 37 & 38, that 
eGult? one can attain peace even in business by controlling lust and greed, 
reign! ğ then Sindi has realized this spirituality by being compassionate. His 
Ti | TeWerself seems to echo the words of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: 
y tas “Trust no Future, howe’ er pleasant! 


Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
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Act,- actin the living present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead!” 


(A Psalm of Life) 


In the end, Sindi also feels emboldened by sucha spiting 
awakening as the lines above inhere. Putting behind his inglorious a 
and unmindful of unpredictable future, he dedicates himself to tis 
suffering humanity. “The fruit of it was really not my concern” (19) 

are the words of wisdom that reflect his newly gained enlightenmen | 

This attachment to action and detachment from the fruit of action | 
_ indicates that the wasteland of his heart after a freezing winter hag 
started thawing revealing the signs of spiritual sprouts. Ethereal peace | 
and equanimity make him realize that the attainment of spiritual wisdom 
does not make the individual shun the world, but he lives in the wort 


more authentically and fully. 
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US Past 

f toth 

? (9) Theme of Death in Ramanujan’s Poetry 

nmen, | 

‘action | 

iter has A.K. Ramanujan is an acute observer of things around and he 

| hasa penetrating insight into the things of the world. He always tries to 
a | oo deep into the things, but he doesn’t avoid an apparent reality- 

e world} ° 


common trivial things of day to day life. The reminiscences of his 
| country, family, relatives, his nostalgic vision find place in his poetry. 
| Atthe time of presenting these aspects, he never forgets the harsh 
inth of ~and unavoidable reality of life. Through this paper I have 
endeavoured to highlight the broad outlook of A.K. Ramanujan 


toward the ultimate truth of life i. e.death. 
All the 


Generally we take the meaning of this term only in physical 
| aspect but Ramanujan has interpreted this term on various grounds- 
emotional, physical, moral and spiritual. This is my humble effort to 
| establish this view point by presenting illustrations from Ramanujan’s 
_ Poetry. Ramanujan has used the term death in a wider sense by 
Presenting a picture of modem man who is emotionally dead and sterile. 
He delineates all the harshness and suffering, death and destruction, 
“Common fate of mankind in his poetry while maintaining a peculiar 
Joshi x “Stance from these sufferers. He never tried to redeem the sufferers 
dorai: |  “dthe doomed. Krittika M. Ramanujan writes : 


f 
4 
i 
A i i Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar p 


ations, | 


nd Son | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


death and destruction for him in “A River”. Simultaneously sensation 
loving poets are satirized because they are unmindful of the havocan 
suffering which is created by nature. Ramanujan writes : 
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The poems are metaphysical and full of frightening dain 


There is a sense of both a pressure towards this darknes ey | j 


a simultaneous revulsion from it. The poems begin tg a 
denser and fuller than anything the poet had done before i 
culmination of forty seven years of writing poetry. Itis th, 
impossible to avoid the idea that the poems seem tg Dt 
towards death and disintegration and ever beyond i 
transmutation, like lines drawn from different angles whi 


converge ona single point, without apparent intention, a 
yet inevitably (CP 15-16). | 


A highly reverential and life-giving river becomes an agenty! 


The poets sang only of the floods... 
the new poets still quoted 


the old poets, but no one spoke in verse of the pregnant woma 


drowned, with perhaps twins in her, 
kicking at blank walls 

even before birth. | 
(CP 


“Breaded Fish” evokes the poet’s horrifying memories whe 


he is invited to eat a breaded fish but he cannot do so even thoughiti 
thrustinto his mouth because the fish is connected with certain memo 
of the poet. He is so much obsessed with the idea of death ani | 
destruction that a fish in: bread reminds him of the dead body off) 
woman. ; 


... a dark half-naked 
length of woman, dead 
_on the beach in the yard of cloth, 


edic “A Reci AiE THESAR dna E Pead eCangotn 
Pay peath: A 


h 


a dry, rolled by the ebb, breaded 
arkney, | Y» Se 
py the grained indifference of sand. 


Tess a | > 
ut to Seen, | (CP 7) 
fore, The poem, “The Last of the Princes” presents the tragedy of- 


is almy Moghuls and the reason of the decline of the Moghul dynasty, with the 
1 tO preg, depiction of the poverty and suffering of the royal family after the 
yond ty death of Aurangzeb. Their moral decay and life of debauchery made 
es Which hem indifferent to the fate of the country which was stealthily but 
tion, anj steadily acquired or conquered by the foreign rulers. In History, 
| Ramanujan describes that a modern man is morally decayed as he 
ageng! wants to get the benefits through the sufferings of others. “... all the 
ensatiy kith and kin/milling in the kitchen, wet faggot smoke, /and rumours 
avocan| about the will, ...” (CP 708) Ramanujan’s highly analytical mind 
prevents him from romanticizing his past or observing the western 
paradigms blindly. According to Ramesh K. Srivastava: 


: Ramanujan exposes the hard-heartedness of those people who 

t ee | in the myths or in history have been considered great for a 
long time. Having encountered two cultures, one ancient and 

the other modern, each illuminating and enriching the other, 

Ramanujan doesn’t accept the mythological and historical 

(CPI characters through the coloured eyes of several generations, 


a but scrutinises them afresh after removing the cobweb of 
jes whet ; 


nit traditional impressions. He interprets the ancient from a 
onih 4 9 

bet modern perspective and the modern by correlating the 
emoks] IRD 5 

th and Past’ (Srivastava 55). 

2a 

ody oft) A horrible picture of death and starvation is given in “Epitaph 


` a Dog”, an elegy on the sudden death of a stray dog. In ine 
an a of night, bitch has attracted to herself all her “mangy suitors 

____serately fight with one another to get into her. The result of 
‘misadventure is the birth of score of pups but the bitch is unable to 


Tennan ma 
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ath af 
give her love to all of them and some pups die for want of Proper 
and nutrition. Ogg 
She spawned in a hurry a score of pups, 
all bald, blind and growing old at her paps; 
some of them alive 
enough to die in the cold of her love. 
(CP 4 fl 


Through animal imagery Ramanujan succeeds in evoking 
horrible picture of degradation in human beings. The Por lep 
“Compensations” gives an account of the later engagement oft tod 
surviving world-war men. After the war society is filled with men, wij he! 
wooden legs, wounded, dumb and colour blind, fingerless ete, 


The list of persons thus given goes on swelling until a referer 
is made to the miraculous dance of Lord Shiva heralding the deluge, 
of the entire creation. The Lord is unsurpassed in his destructive dang! 
known generally as Tandava Nritya, but he leavas out the technicalit 
of war, famine, riot and the rest to the care of the two-legged hum:| 
beings as though in a smooth periodic transfer of powers (Dwive 
45). | 


| Through the picture of post-war society Ramanujan drat} 

| the attention of his readers towards the degradation of humanity. Tk 

| idea of death and disintegration is further enhanced in the pot and 
“Looking and Finding” .It throws light on the picture of a modemni Wan 
who feels dissatisfied, uncomfortable and starved in the midst of ple To 
He is so much emotionally dead and has lost clear conscience that mor 
| pitiable condition of hunger and death in Assam and in Punjabi SIX Q 
l ] not find way to his heart yet later he finds himself guilty of it. Raman that | 
i | | writes: Soes 
f 


Dreams are full of enemies, bruises ; his wife scrubs pish“ 


iy ist 
Pe with rough compassion and Iysol. That evening he bea" 
D i oa 
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. -year old son fi i i ys 

Opet fony] pis three-year ol or laughing at him..... , Having no clear 


conscience, he looks for one in the morning News. Assam 
then, finds him guilty of an early Breakfast of two whole 
poached eggs. Attacked and defended by dying armies, the 
wounds find no blood on him ,his bathroom cupboard is full 
of unused band-aids. 


(CPy (CP 179) 
oking| “Elements of Composter Presents the deformed picture of 
he poe, lepers look like pits, Uist: trouble-some movement reduces them 
ent oft toaskeleton. The poet is unable to control his feelings of sadness and 
men, wij, he calls gods and goddesses “Stone-eyed.” He writes: 
etc. add the lepers of Madurai, 
refereit male, female, married, 

3 aan with children, 
a A lion faces, crabs for claws, 
nicali clotted on their shadows 
d hual under the Stone-eyed 
(Dwin goddesses of dance, mere pillars, 
| Moving as nothing on earth 
| Can move .... : 
a dn : (CP 122) 
nity. Th 
he poet) S.S Dulai expressively says : “Ramanujan observes closely 


and oft : ‘ : : 
demni e ees poignantly the human misery resulting from material 
of pent i. moral corruption in contemporary India.” (Dulai 160) 
i ee : 
that! ng fora cousin ona Swing” presents a picture of death on 


| Moral or : F 
jab does he Stounds. A premature girl of four on five, and a little old boy of 
mani ‘hat ee feela pec 
{ k tsil grows into 
Ses on hunting for 


uliar sensation on a village swing. Later when 
a full-blooded mature woman, lives in a city and 
companions of her passion. ; i 


peats Y ; ' 
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in cities with fifteen suburbs 
and tries to be innocent ! ; 
about it. 3 
i 
(CP 19) p 


The element of nostalgia takes Ramanujan back to his natin ‘F 
land i.e. India and he shows his ultimate wish in the poem “Death a thi 
the Good Citizen” that he wants to die in his own native land, Death wi 
presented here as a medium of connecting the poet to his soi] orhi | on 

real self. The idea of death has been extended to the level of spirity d 
degradation or death, the cause of disintegration in the life of moden | 
man. Now Lord Murugan, an ancient Dravidian god of fertility, joy, 
youth, beauty, war and love, has lost significance in a Spiritually dead 
world. The poet feels regret over the loss of faith. 


O where are the cocks-combs and where 
the beaks glinting with new knives 


at cross-roads mai 
H when will orange banners burn | wo 
(| l among blue trumpet flowers & the shade and 
of trees live 
| waiting for lightnings? | and 
g (CP 113)} bun 


The idea of spiritual degradation brings Ramanujan closer) 
T.S.Eliot who has depicted the same theme in the opening lines af 
“What the Thunder Said”, a segment of The Wasteland. Eliot wile: 
“He who was living is now dead/ We who were living are now dying 
(The Wasteland 67 ) ‘He’ indicates Jesus Christ. His crucificatiot | 
was not his real death for Christ lived on through his religion and int A 

| hearts of his disciples. But the people in the 20" century have kilt! ‘Cire 
him in reality by our indifference. We are dying a slow death, suflen™® men 
patiently the consequences of our own spiritual indifference. 4 
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eptof spiritual death is further enhanced in one poem after another. 

J ae e spirit of religion does not lie in formal observance and 
eect worship. The rigidity, harshness and inhumanity in religion 
(CP 1 y, | produces distortion in one’s pe sonality e.g. aJain monk in the poem 
«pjeasure”, should suppress his physical passions & his sensuality but 


IS Natiy, iis suppression does not give him spiritual pleasure or connects him 
Cath an jth God, but results in “spring fever.’ He is now given to pleasure 
a Path a andis spiritually dead. 

silent 

ae _.. self touching self, 

moden | all philosophy slimed 

lity, joy, by its own salve 

lly dead cool Ganges turning 


sensual on him. 
(CP 139) 


The poem “Salamanders” reveals an affinity between a modem 
‘man and salamander who eats fire but are born in the shushes in the 
woods after the rain. Man is very much like the lizards in their habitat 
and living. “... we, we burn/and eat fire no less than salamanders/but 
live in the wet, crawl in the slush”. (CP 202-03) Nothing is permanent 
| andnow in the modern era love has lost its true meaning is the life of 

zP 1/3} human beings. “Two Styles in Love’ illustrates this idea: 


loser'0 | Love, you are green only to grow yellow. 

lines ol. Circling sickles in the wind will reap 

r writes. Your ghost from the branchin g gallows. 

dying’ You will need to help to get to the heap. 

cation | (CP 11) 
d inthe a 


e killed T Dr. a Dwivedi writes “No love on earth can avoid the | 
ffein men a oes of death and destruction under the circumstances, i 
ne, The escapaba À L love only in fairy tales, but in reality love burns H 

Y with ‘dragon-breaths’. So growth and youth are 
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undesirable things. The face of love is bound to be lost sooner Or at 
(Dwivedi 21). 2 | 
Ramanujan is a realist who has always given a balance al 5 
approach in poetry. After delineating different facets of death ay al ° 
disintegration on moral, spiritual and phy sical grounds, he tries, | € 
establish anew facet of death in an ironic vein .In the poem “Obituary 0 
death becomes a source of relief for a poor man like his father. Noy! 2 
he observes his mother who is changed into a widow, and also changg | P 
by grief at the loss of her husband. He reads old newspapers in ope | 
of finding in them two lines about his father, which he has been toig | 
were published in the columns of a Madras Newspaper. He writes. | 


D 


that [usually read 

for fun, and lately 

in the hope of finding | D 

these obituary lines. | 
(CP 112); 


Snake, an agent of death becomes a source of earning money | Dy 
and playing with death is fun for common man who does not pa). 
attention to the tough job ofa snake-charmer. Thus the touching tut Ra 
of insensibility and indifference of the modern society is presented 
“Snakes”. 


The snakeman wreathes their writhing round his neck ft 


father’s smilling money. 
(CP) 


The poetic genius of Ramanujan lies in generating a double | 
edged poetic discourse. The comic is more serious than the serious % 
the poetic world of Ramanujan. Thus by presenting the mull | 
dimensional aspects of death, Ramanujan has presented a realist 
attitude towards life. He is not aromancer who takes his reader is 
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iries and romanc 
Orlat | away Jand of a a Ces but presents a glimpse of human 
> fe with its oddities. Spiritual and moral degradation is rampant in 


alan society where everything is temporary due to the callousness and 
Ced d aterialisti : 
of modem mal c men and loss of pe 

ath ang Be ioe changes and reaches its end, nece PeR universal, 
triest a hit gs. In brief, Ramanuja h i va forthe emergence 
bituary of new t oe 3 Ps acc yan a theist provides the concept of 
cy ie... E sented tł E k me a a 
shang perpetual Day pre rough the tandava nritya of Lord Shika. 
in hope | 
en told | 
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Sunita Agarwal 


Rewriting History: 
A Study of Karnad’s Tughlaq 


Rewriting history is an exercise which the historians ay 
constantly engaged in. It means revising, re-interpreting and re-visit | 
the areas of one’s research interests as a historian, or re fining ones] 
methodology of historical analysis and seeking answers from the sours! 
to different sets of questions and problems that confront the historia, | 
’Day by day and almost minute by minute” wrote George Orwellin 
1984 “the past was brought up to date.” S 


In literature the writers, novelist, poets and dramatists hav! 
used history to comment, observe and view the contemporary situation 
Greg Denning in the history of the mutiny in the Bounty, Mr Blighi 
Bad Language writes “History is not past; it is a consciousnessd | 
the past used for the present purposes (170). Denning attempts") 
demonstrate the ways in which history entails an ongoing reassessme 
of the past used for the present purposes. Girish Karnad’s Tughlag i 
an attempt to reinterpret history in the present socio-political scenarii 
Rupalee Burke finds Karnad a playwright with a difference Who 
motive behind playwriting is to catch the “pulse of the socio-cultutt 
historical-political facets of India and Indian life. .. his plays have ali » 
aimed at providing messages in the contemporary context n 
Tughlaq and Tale Dannda Karnad employs history to commento 
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ihe pathetic and corroded aae of Indian modern day politics, and 
through which he engages in a intellectual debate of our time.” Not 
only Karnad strives to maze the past relevant, he also incorporates 
certain traditional dramatic techniques. The play published in the year 
1964 had a great appeal to Indian audience as it is a play of the sixties 
and reflects the spirit of the contemporary age and political 
disillusionment of many Indians with the idealistic politics of early 
Independent India. Karnad himself has commented on the 
“contemporaneity”’ of the play’s history: 


What struck me absolutely about Tughlaq’s history was that it 

was contemporary. The fact that there was the Most idealistic, 

the most intelligent king ever to come on the throne of Delhi 

.... and one of the greatest failures also. And within a span of 
twenty years this tremendously capable man had gone to 
pieces. This seemed to be both due to his idealism as well as 
the shortcoming within him such as his impatience, his cruelty, 
his feeling that he had the only correct answer. And I felt in the 
early sixties India had come very far in the same direction_ 
the twenty year period seemed to me very much a striking 
parallel (Enact, June1971) 


Yet the play was not meant to be either an “obvious comment 
on Nehru” or an “exact parallel of the present”. Tughlaq, ahistorical 
play is about the life of Sultan Muhammad Bin Tughlag of 14" century 
of India. Karnad’s primary historical source is the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi 
(1357), a chronicle history by Zia-ud-din Barani who spent seventeen 


Years at Tughlag’s court but died in self impesedipovenytbeycouthe 
Work was published. 


The present Paper proposes to look at a few of the similarities 
allels between two ages from three angles (1) History (2) 
n(3) Statesmanship. An attempt is being made to observe these 


and par 
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parallels and find over their implications and relevance in the present 


socio-political scenario. 


According to Nietzsche (1957), “history is necessary to the 
living man in three ways: in relation to his action and struggle, his 
conservatism and reverence, his suffering and his desire for deliverance 
These three relations answer to the three kinds of history- as fa, A 

| they can be distinguished- the monumental, the antiquarian and the 
critical.’Karnad uses the third way, the critical way to look upon the 
historical character of Tughlaq, the man who suffers and yearn fo, 


deliverance. | 


Karnad’s play Tughlaq is a very imaginative reconstruction | 
of some of the very significant events in the life of great Sultan whois | 
seen not only in India but also in contemporary world. No character | 

in our medieval history had aroused so much interest and controversy 
as that of Muhammad-bin- Tughlaq. According to noted historian | 
Ishawari Prasad, “Muhammad Bin Tughlaq was unquestionably the * 
ablest man among the crowded heads of middle ages of all kings who 
_ sat upon the throne of Delhi since the Muhammadan conquest; he 
was undoubtedly the most accomplished and learned.” His age was | 
distinguished for his far-sighted and advanced policies but which in 
their days earned him the title ‘Muhammad the mad’. Karnad focuses 
the last five years of Tughlaq’s reign. The action begins first of allin | 
Delhi in the year 1327, then on the road from Delhi to Daultabad and | 
lastly in and around the fort in Daultabad five years later. The opening 
scene of the play reveals the marked change in attitude and outlook 
Sultan Muhammad Bin Tughlaq from that of his predecessor. Tughla] | 1 
_ invites his subjects to enjoy equality of religion and celebrate a new 
system of justice, which works “without any consideration of might! y 
weakness, religion or creed” (3). The change of attitude indicates? 
shifting of center to periphery. Though the only beneficiary ofthis utopia” ( 
move is a low- caste Muslim washer man, Aziz, who assumes the 
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identity T A Brab ntowina false judgment against the 
sultan. Jn independen! mda people will have their voice and say in 
o aa pores a were denied to them earlier in the British 
a in A Theatre, Kamad observes again in the 
context of Tughlaq, that the most interesting feature of the politics of 
alaosas ‘the way the newly enfranchised electorate was slowly 
becoming aware of the power placed in its hands for the first time in 
history. The other equally visible movement was the gradu 
displacement of pr e-independence idealism by hard- 
cynicism.” (Theatre”342) 


al 
nosed political 


Sultan’s openness and humanity and secularism create a feeling 
ofmistrust both between Hindus and Muslims. He was the first Muslim 
king to abolish jiziya tax (a tax levied on Hindus and sanctioned by 
Koran). But this earns displeasure of Hindus on one hand and criticism 
of Muslim on the other. In one of the conversation between Hindu and 
young Muslim: 


Hindu: Look, When a Sultan kicks me in teeth and says, “Pay 
up, you Hindu dog; I am happy, I know I am safe. But the 
moment a man comes along and says, I know you are a Hindu 
but you are also a human being’_ Well, that makes me nervous. 


Young Man: Ungrateful Wretch! 


Old Man: But this wretch is our best friend, Jamal. Beware of 
the Hindu who embraces you (20)”. 


The same kind of atmosphere of mistrust and religious bigotry 
pervaded during the time 


of independence .The culmination of this 
religious faction, friction 


and communalism was the partition of our 
por Sunil Khilani in his book Ideas of India calls the partition “It 
( sor aed a rational slicing of the land on the basis of religion 
ait ven in this age of science and technology, aiian 60 Yeats of 
Pendence issues like Ramjanambhoomi and Babri masjid rear 
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their head and make one rethink in the terms of religion. The Polit 
leaders also want a solidarity specified in terms of common relig; 
language, culture, race and history. Every citizen body is itself divide 
by religious, class, gender, ethnic and other interests. The COnflig 

between the secular and fundamental ideologies have put a challenge 

to the nationalist thinking that emerged during the leadership of Gand}; 
| Nehru, Abdul Kalam Azad, and others during the 1920s and 1930s 4, 


analysis and assessment of current Indian political scenario also does 


not present a very optimistic and bright picture.The suspension of | 
democratic processes during the state of emergency from June 1975 | 


to March 1977, the violent Sikh & Muslim separatist movements in 


ical | 


the northern states of Punjab and Kashmir (which peaked during the | 


1980s and 1990s, respectively), the assassinations of Indira Gandhj 


(October 1984 ) and her son Rajiv Gandhi ( May 1991), and the | 


relentless confrontations over religious and communal issues(which 
reached a horrific climax in Gujarat in 2002), are key stages in the 


sociopolitical decline that has brought about India’s current “crisis of an 
| if 


govern ability” (Kohli, democracy). All these events are a serious 


indicator that cultural plurality had become a very problematic in Indian 


society and give one a feeling that secularism is an “unattainable 
utopia’’(47). 


Tughlaq’s shifting of capital from Delhi to Daultabad was one 


Hindus and Muslims. In the first scene he declares: “But for me the 


another step to encourage the feeling of unity and brotherhood between | 


most important factor is that Daultabad is a city of the Hindus andas 
the capital it will symbolize the bond between Muslims and Hindus — 


Which want to develop and strength in my kingdom” (4). 


| Sultan vision of secular India where Hindus and Muslims woui f 
| live in perpetual amity and brother-hood was indeed a noble vision 
| | especially fora monarch of 14% century. He placed humanism above 
| | religion. Barani in his book wrote that Sultan ignored Islamic Sha % 
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pewritin 
on of law and attempted to mile and to administer justices along 
ular humanistic lines. Following the example of Ala-d-Din before 
- „he based his political conduct on reason whenever he thought it 
ey and desired so. But his opponents apparently believed that 
a should have a hand in the affairs of the state. In scene third, 
ot Immam-Ud-Din, a severe Saute and opponent of sultan, who 
jecuses sultan of parricide and fratricide, comes to Delhi to address a 
public meeting. The clever sultan so manipulates the things that nota 
single person turns up for the meeting. Sheik charges sultan of 
ransgressing the religion and also questions him for putting all the 
ylemas behind the bar. Sultan’s reply, “They tried to indulge in politics. 
Icould not allow that”. He further says, “My kingdom has millions 
Muslims, Hindus, Jains (28).” 


Karnad poses a very significant question here about the role 
ofreligion in politics. Whether religion should play any role in politics 


__ andif yes, what kind of role? The question may be put the other way 


f 
| 
| 


rund whether political leader should use religion for their selfish interest. 
Religion and Politics are two opposite and contradictory concepts. 


| Gandhi defined religion as an ethical framework for the conduct of 


| 


everyday life. While politics is defined in Oxford Dictionary as activities 
concerned with gaining or using power. Power, it is said, corrupts 
man. Politics based on religion cannot work for long. B.R. Nandain 
the introduction of his book The Making of Nation writes that 


Mahatma Gandhi often talked of mixing religion with politics. 
But when Gandhi talked of spiritualizing politics, he echoed 
the sentiments of his political mentor. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
Who wanted to enlist the spirit of dedication and sacrifice 
normally reserved for religious, renunciation for secular ends 
thatis for social and political regeneration of India.(xxy) 


Inthe Play religion is used not as an end itself but a means to 


hiey, eee 3.8 
©an end. P rayer is vitiated from the very beginning, as 1t 1S 
=O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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rumored that Tughlaq killed his father and brother during Prayer tin ae 
Even amirs and noblemen who were dissatisfied with Tughlag’s a 
they also conspired to murder Tughlaq during prayer time, K 
has exposed the double-faced ness of these politicians whose wori 
and action does not have any coherence .H.S.Mahle in his Doo 
“History and Contemporary Reality” Indo-Anglian Fiction; Son 
Perspectives writes “It is dualism between idea and action- betwee 
conception and execution, between illusion and reality. Idealism dos 
not pay in politics. It is bound to fail especially when the idealisti 


jn 


impulsive.”(140) | 

Both Tughlaq and his enemies initially appear to be idealig| a 
yet in the pursuit of the ideal they perpetrate its Opposite. UR P 
AnanthaMurthy in his Introduction to the play Tughlaq writes: “The | vil 
whole play is structured on these opposites: The ideals and the reat | of! 
the divine inspiration and the deft intrigue, Tughlaq is what heisi isa 


spite of his self knowledge and an intense desire for divine grace (ix) 
Tughlaq exploits Shiek Imam-Ud-Din’s resemblance to his favour ani | 
so maneuvers the whole situation that he gets both Ain- Ul-Mulkani ag: 


_ Sheik killed. Sheik becomes an easy victim of Tughlaq’s crafty and! “ig 


wn 
2. 


as 
Q 


clever intrigue. Today we have similar political situation. Politician} des 
want to crush the opposition by any means and they exert to all meats fut 
to gain power. The longing to rule by all means is as true as it ws į the 
during the reign of Tughlaq. Politics is like a game of ‘chess’ in whid; aN 
| moves and counter-moves are used to beat and defeat the opponet! °*I 
|  Howis the India of today different from that of Tughlaq’s days? Only to 
| the people and personage have changed the forces and the caus w 
| haven’t. The struggle to gain power and perpetuate it is the basic thal À ' S 
remains unaltered. / a 


| We get a vision of Tughlaq’s higher aspirations andutop ; ; ne 
3 , 0 
scheme when he talks to his step-mother for transforming the nat dey 
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tin, | with the co-operation of his subject. He expresses his inherent desire 
k a | y ie rhetorical words, he says 
Tul jn 


Kamy Muhammad: Come my people, Iam waiting for you. Confide 
E Wor inme your worries. Let me share your Joys. Let’s laugh and 
S dog} cry together and then, let’s pray. Let’s pray till our blood turns 
Sone into air. History is our to play with our now! Let’s be the light 
Ct Wee and cover the earth with greenery. Lets be the darkness and 
m logs cover up the boundaries of the nations. Come! Iam waiting 


alisti to embrace you all (50). 


| Tughlaq, like an ideal king, wished to make history. He wanted 
dealis, | 


toestablish himself as an unprecedented example in chronicles of the 
>. UR world. Nehru also visualized, dreamt of and conceived of a system 
5 Th with which he wanted to build our nation. His first speech on the eve 
le real, ofIndependence Day “India’s tryst with destiny” and ‘when the world 
he isin isasleep India wakes to freedom,’ reveals his unending enthusiasms 
eh i with which he wanted to reconstruct and rebuild the nation. Nehru 
urani | said ‘we end today a period of ill fortune and India discovers herself 
ikai! again.” Tughlaq similarly announced that he had to mend his subjects 
ftyand| “ignorant minds before he can think of their souls (22)” he also 


ticias| described to the courtier Shaibh-ud-din his “hopes of building a new 
meas} future for India”. (40) Even our president Prasad said, “To all we give 
itwas| the assurance that it will be our endeavors to end poverty and squalor 
which and its companions hun ger and disease, to abolish distinctions and 
one. | €xploitations and to ensure decent condition of living.” Nehru wished 
Only ~~ t0 modernize India, to insert it into what he understood as the 
auses Movement of history. For this he concentrated attention projecting his 
ict \eology athome and abroad. Internally he declared war on feudalism, 
( a" and communalism and take India into modem age. Nehru 

opil io 2 engage in a large -scale exercise in what he called 
ration developmen ing’, esse tually through a combicauan of Sowie 
and democratic process. Following independence “Nehru 
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talked boldly about becoming self sufficient in food two Years, 3 
both he and his colleagues failed to fathom the magnitude of the fy sf gha 
problem. He wanted to build nation on heavy industries as he though mat 
“a country’s military strength depended on its industrial sinews” e of pi 
described them as “modern temples” and held them up as a Proof Agi 
India’s progress. Whatever the reasons were Nehru’s personal Visi 
| and Nehruvian political system stopped short realizing the same. Like 
Tughlaq Nehru believed that somehow his preaching would make the 
people do what he wanted. Much of the charisma had worn thin | 
towards the closing years of his life. The Chinese attack rudely | 
awakened the people of the harsh reality that they have been livingin 
the world of make believe. Yet Nehru was always guided by the welfa 
of the nation. When he died a very famous quotation adomed his , 
table, which clearly reveals his spirit for India. 
The woods are lovely, dark and deep. | 
Ihave promises to keep. craf 
Miles to go before I sleep, ae 
Miles to go before I sleep. A 
and 


The purpose of introduction of Aziz and Aazam’s story parallel. polit 
to Tughlaq is to heighten the effect of the whole play. Aziz the crafty 
dhobi masks his identity, engages in role- playing and misuses Sultan’ | 


each and every scheme. He is an actor, a performer who plays various ma 
roles- that of Brahmin, a Hindu officer and the most significantly tha E 
of Khalif Ghiyas-ud-din. He is Muhammad’s ‘shadow’, his ‘other. a 
In the character of Aziz, we find insatiable hunger for power without an 
any moral scrupulousness and psychological complexity. Sultan himsel licer 
is a clever performer, an actor, and his dialogues more often at ar 
dramatic and rhetorical. He is like any politician who makes be ‘have 


promises, shows big dreams and never fulfills them. Aziz mocks each mea 
and every scheme of Sultan. The height of mockery is when he presen 
himself as the great grandson of His imperial Holiness Abbasid the 


etry ized Ay OPRU Sgh and eGangotn ee 
ing 
pewrillne 


“By aif Ghiyas-ud-din in the palace with the protagonist Sultan. The 
x lw 


efo ~ atin between oe a T a he broken. Itis subversion 
ey Bee when we in saa E at the feet of a scoundrel like 
o A Karmad himself In Search of Theatre wrote that 

Datos The spatial division was ideal to show the gulf between the rulers 
Vision and the ruled, between the mysterious inner chambers of power 
>. Like politics and the open, public areas of those affected by it. But 
ke the as wrote Tughlaq, I found it increasingly difficult to maintain 
n thin the accepted balance between these two regions. Writing in an 
ude unprecedented situation where the mass populace was exercising 
me political Franchise, in however clumsy a fashion, for the first 


time in its history, I found the shallow scenes bulging with an 
energy hard to control.(185) 


| Karnad propounds his idea on politics through Aziz, a very 
crafty and cunning intriguer. He is a very befitting character to speak 
7 a politics and political affairs. Aziz’s sharp and pungent satiric 
| comment on the politics and political leaders reveals the hollowness 
and decline of ethics in this field and a very appropriate in the present 
arall | political scenario. 


crafty 
itan’s | “He says only a few months in Delhi and I have discovered a 
arioUs | Wholenew world... politics! My Dear fellow, that’s where our future 


y tha i....politics! It’s a beautiful world .. ..wealth, success, position, 
ther’ Power. -and yet it’s full of brainless people, people with not an idea in 
a their head (50)”. He tells Aazam that you are a brainless so you'll 
msl PR a good nobleman- an amir Power for Aziz is also a kind of 
pare fay evil that need not be naturalized through discourse. To rape a 
sbig 4, Only out of lustis a pointless game in his view “: First you must 


each Ai Power - the authority to rape. Than everything takes on 
“aning.?(57), 
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Yet this power-politics has led the protagonist of the in, eee 
nothing but loneliness, insomnia, a honeycomb of diseases, ia b p 
and revolts in Bengal, Deccan, Doab and the consequent frusta i 
We can find similar problems facing India today such as KON abo 
issue where we find unabated terrorism which ultimately ended jp ka can 
War, ULFA in Assam, and so many other problems. At the end oi 
play we find Sultan disillusioned and disenchanted. He is found dey 
and frightened, as though he can’t comprehend where he js. Kam 
thus present the political failure of Tughlaq as an outcome of his comply) othe 
and dual personality and the non co-operation and ‘ungovernablens;! how 
of the people. ait 
Sultan wanted to reform the entire revenue and coinage syste! Dau 

For this he fixed the relative values of precious metals and issu 
various types of coins. His most notable experiment was t| 
introduction of token currency but this scheme of copper curren 
collapsed drastically due to his short sightedness and improper planning | De 
Similarly today many big projects and schemes, announcedty 
government fail to meet their goal and objectives because (| 
mismanagement and improper planning. In fact a strong planningi 
needed for the success of any policy and project. Kan 


{ 


=) 
© 
= 


Taxes are the main source of revenue for government andi, 
money is used in building roads, hospitals and other welfare activité jp, 
But ironically whenever anew tax is introduced, it is always resent Kan 
and people always try to evade it as it was done when Sultan increas Kiil 
tax in Doab. Recently when government introduced VAT, it was 
opposed vehemently and could be implemented with great difficuli A 

(OY 


Itis said human nature never changes. Corruption and misappropriat 


~ of money was as much prevalent today as it was in 14" century: Nan 


Tughlaq evokes Nehru, Gandhi, and their political heirs 
he does not have any one contemporary figure consistently: 
sometimes he evokes himself only. Aparna Dharwadkar! 
that “Tughlaq is resonant as a historical play because it incoP 
the problem of historical discontinuity and meditation, yet 
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ing synchrony between pre- modern and contemporary India”. 
Upri “guton the other hand we po ae John M.Wallace‘s Statement 
Strip, „bout seventeenth century nglis l storical writing that an audience 
Kashi an always reduce history toa topical allegory, but it is important to 
in Kay} reiterate the “analogical Sucua of historical fictions, since “past 
adofte| examples and present predicament is never identical, and one character 
dda] can never substitute completely for another” (273). In fact, if I can say 
Kamal « a, that we all are Tughlags to some extend at some point of time or 
compa gher. We are idealists, visionary and utopian. We also dream big. But 
bleney| pow far these dreams materialize that is a separate issue. We are all 
engaged in writing and rewriting history without being in Delhi or 
> Syster, Daultabad 


lay | gonvine 
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Book Review 


Rao, Malathi. Disorderly Women. Bangalore: Dronegi 
Fiction, 2007, pp. 273, Rs. 250. 
Malathi Rao has taught English at Miranda House; iniy! 
Delhi. She has written several novels and short storjes. Disorder 
Women has won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 2007. As the Cok 
page claims, the novel is about, “A past full of women, in generatiy 
after generation, caught between the pain of tradition and the feari 
change”. The story begins when, Ila, the narrator tells her reason; 
narrate her family story of three generations, “For I believe, tha; 
what stories are for. To be endlessly repeated, so that there isp 
forgetting who you are and where you come from”. The novel ms 
around the women folks of Himalaya, the name of the house th: 
lived and the title indicates that the novel deals with the womenvti 
are moving away from their traditional codes. 


The first generation woman of Himalaya, Venku Bai, undere 
the sufferings under her sado-masochist husband Seshagiri Ra 
Seshagiri Rao controls over her wife and children and he himself at 
decisions on behalf of them. Krishna, the eldest son, tries to brew 
such barrier to women, though he could not directly oppose his fathet 
yet tries his level best to protest, “Father, let me tell you that yous 
not treat Mother properly and you do not know her worth. Shes 
become the sacrificial animal on every occasion” (42). His voice nee 
reaches his father, and he expresses his wishes to his mother Vea 
Bai as, “There’s no escape at all for you or for anyone. Itis Jike beit 
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h Mother, I wish I could do something to lessen the burden 
ling away from morning to night, you don’t go out, you 
pave no friends. What's the use of such a life?” (46). After his mother’s 
death, Krishna does not want te same trauma to be continued for his 
wife Rukmani, so he tries to give certain liberty to her. 


jna trap- O 


The second generation women in the novel, thus, get a sort of 
liberty with the help of Krishna. Krishna’s sister, Kamala, settles in 
Himalaya, after she walks away from her sadomasochist husband, 
who often accuses of Kamala’s barrenness. Kamala continues her 
studies with her brother, Krishna’s help and support. Kamala tries to 
quench her thirst of love through some men, when she gets chances. 
However, all her attempts go in haste and she suffers in solitude 
throughout her life, even after when she is provoked by her childhood- 
lover, Vasudevan, “Is itright, tell me, to deny yourself the natural instincts 
of your heart and spirit and your truest self?” (206). 


The third generation woman, Ila, is revolutionary and dares to 
stand against anybody, who goes against her wishes. Ila has decided 
toremain unmarried throughout her life, which is unconventional, and 
she thinks she would lead a peaceful life. She is very much devoted to 
the place, Himalaya and is attached to her aunt Kamala, even though 
Kaala is talked ill of her perverted ideas. Kamala has given Ila, the 
authority of using her personal diary to write the story of Himalaya. Ila 
collects Himalaya’s memory as, “Himalaya was more than mere 


brick and Stone, it was a living presence by itself, breathing the silent’ - 


Prayers of dead ancestors, continuing and nourishing the hopes and 
dreams of the family in subtle and mysterious ways” (222). Pradi, 


Te See i ; 
, “A 'sbrother, is money-minded and has no value for the past memories 


alahas. Ta decides to claim her share of Himalayas and stays there 
a Preventing Pradi, to not to sell it. Then she boldly questions, “What 
4n Pradi do now?” (273). Of all these three generations women, Ila 
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qua 
sounds revolutionary and courageous. The novel portrays the tug 


war between modernity and tradition and the changes occur ith 2 
pag e 

cases of women, during time passes by. Ila, though, loves past he 

modern woman with radical thinking, which male-chauvinistic brother 


Pradi could not stand with. 


Apart from Kamala and Ila, other characters also have 201 
attempted to break some traditional concepts which Himalaya cannot 


accept under Seshagiri Rao, the man of Himalaya. One is Govind, | Jha 
the second son of Seshagiri Rao, who refuses to come back to Indig Boc 
Himalaya after his studies in Germany. Thus, Seshagiri Rao, in his ol Bo 
age has lost his power to take decisions for others. He has to diges by 
when his youngest daughter’s details appear in matrimonial column, = 


when her marriage gets delayed. He has to accept when she is married dre: 
to a groom, who does not belong to his caste, but to another sub- | işar 
caste. This shows that the male-biased traditional codes decline | ofti 


towards the end of the novel. = ana 


l A strain of caste issue is also depicted, when Brahmins feels | inn 
that youngsters are withering their old conventions, and that too isthe 
depiction of adopting modern ways of living, “. . this is Kaliyuga, whet} his] 


Brahmins will degenerate to the level of Sudras, and a day willcomt | and 
D | 
when there is going to be no difference between a Brahmin anda het 
Hi 33 Egi 
| Sudra” (140) wit 
| fe ; ae : oa SR Atl me 
A Marxist touch is given when Ia thinks that there isa right a 
| for the servant’s family who works in Himalaya for more than thre of 
; ; ; : f) 
| generations. As a whole Malathi Rao tries to bring a Utopian "u basi 
hernovel by erasing traditional Brahminical-capitalist-inhumanist™ Wel 
chauvinistic ideas through her narrator Ila. a 
J | 
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Oher Book Review 

Pashupati Jha. All in One. New Delhi: Adhyayan Publishers, 
' 311 Pp.vit 64, Price Rs 125. 
ave : . 3 a 

e Allin One is the third collection of poems by Prof. Pashupati 
inda | Ja, preceded by two other collections, Cross and Creation (Prestige 
a Books, New Delhi,2003) and Mother and Other Poems (Creative 
ndig Books, New Delhi, 2005). Unlike the previous volumes, Dr. Jha, a 
a brilliant poet as well as a scholar of excellence, is quite keen on 
iges 


analyzing his inner self, busy in bridging the gap between his existence 
lum, and essence and creating a pact between the soul and the body, the 
amied | dream and the reality. Though the image of ‘bearing the Cross alone” 
r sub- | jsanobvious one in all his volumes, he is again dispassionately critical 
cline | of the tortuousness of the modern-day city life. On the one hand, he 
> analyses his day-to-day experiences and feelings and on the other 
hand, he is the Adam who is still wandering in the realm of his ‘lost 
s feels | innocence’. 

isthe 
when 


a 


| Inall the forty-eight poems contained in this volume, he lays 
his heart bare to the readers, shares the inmost feelings with them, 
com | and goes down to make a secret alliance with his inner self, to which 
anda | hehas to remain candid in all possible types of moments. He even 
registers the trouble he faces while interacting with the people of society, 

with the camouflaged humanity, with the ignoble scholars who are 

right Merely scholars-in- guise: “This is how/ erudition is transferred/from 
‘three | S€Meration to (de) generation/within the fortified walls of academia/full 
ridin of flapping bats and butterflies” (56). He tries to examine his internal 
ik a Re ; which trouble him sometimes, thou ghhe knows quite 
sA tials ee companion is a life-long one, who is a friend in need, in | 
eae id tribulations, sprucing him up to face all sorts of untoward | 
ra N Ons. He takes stock of his day-to-day activities likeArun Kolatkar | 
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j or R.Parthasarathy, and comes back to the truth that he is Nothing | 
a ‘fool’, who falls far short of keeping pace with the materialistic ee 4 , 
where grabbing and self-aggrandizement stand to be the Watch jog i 
| © 


“Tam a confirmed fool/they say/because I feel/ and do not do/ag a 
do—/to snatch everything/from everyone around/after digging a re 
dagger/deep into their entrails/and then never looking back” (53) In 


Family is the primary as well as the ultimate bond in one’, it 
The poet is no exception to this fact. Like Charles Lamb Of Essays i 
Elia ,he keeps on moving around with an eye watching everythin 
from the little chimney-sweeper boy to the vendor who cries his Wary 
and the man with the coffee-brazier to serve all. Yet, he talk 
passionately, affectionately about the people around him—his fatty, 
mother, wife, and children, friends and colleagues. He hates to grd 
and own; rather, he tries to remain contented with whatever God th: 
Almighty apportions to him. He is a staunch believer in God, whois 
the all-embracing Supreme Being: All in One! . wt 


The Poet simplifies philosophical notion of Charaiveti(moy| Yê 
on)in the very first poem of this collection. In the subsequent poem, __ St 
he preaches life’s philosophy as life itself teaches him in sundry way | w 
and styles. He talks about his dream of writing a great poem fa wh 
which he lives (A Great Poem, Making of a Poem, A Poet's Desir} 48 
his paean for love, an honest, and the noblest emotion (Historywil| sa 
| not Repeat), sense of God’s presence as the summum bonumofal| In 

©. feelings(Dream and Reality). He philosophizes on the differentfacts| af 
| | ofexistences, different phases of living a meaningful life in Snapshot as 
| Happiness, Loss and Gain, Absence and Essence, Undying Fait | let 

With You, Survival, and so forth. He expatiates on the interactio® enl 

between man and woman, between individuals in the modem day-0| tu 


day careworn, stress-torn life, quite exquisitely, quite aptly. 4 | po 
| Jha deals with the basic truths of the world, like the ae | 
| experience conflict, the reverence towards Nature, the presea „a ct 
| mundane attitude of people of the metropolis, the desire to Lee ; EN 
the pristine immaculateness, the day-to-day family life in poems Or 


i 
Taming the Tiger, God Made the Country, Man Made the re 
Options, In the Midnight Silence, Stone Age, Each Eve, @ | 


i | forth. | 
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ing by | He talks about desrey understanding of life through passive 
Society pesignation andr enunciationin D ear zand Life, Upanishadic notions 
woy | of Tattvamasi and Soham get manifestedin Jam I and Allin One 
Sohe | respectively, thr ough A Big Scholar , A Symbol, Name-Game, 
ing my nsen sitive Age criticize ruthlessly the Totten society, where manis 
(53) a separate entity, cocooned within his own self, where the senile old 
e's ip populace cry for some sensitive soul who can warn 
ays} possible apocalypse: 


Us against a 


Ything But you cannot take 

S War things for granted, for long; 

e talks the rot has to stop soon 

father before the inevitable deluge 

a overtakes us, unaware. (43) 

| sity i Adam and Lost Innocence are Jha’s favourite images, through 


which he can disseminate the ultimate message of the deterioration of 
i (mow | values. For him, a journey back to the childhood is not retracing the 
poen, Steps back to the pristine times, but, ‘to ferret out.. his nursery books,” 
y Way | which we always long for; but those books are off our stacks now, 
em fy) Where scholarly volumes rule the roost instead. In Pebbles and Pearls 
Jesire,| again he refers to the age-old maxim: “Be contented always” [sada 
mrywil|  Santushta bhava], which is manifested by the image of Lord Shiva. 
nofil| InMaand Autobiography: Short and Simple , he sings the saga of 
t faces) afamily-life, where the Mother-figure is the supreme binding-force, 
psios) as“ For these innocents /have no world/ to live in without/that two- 


Faih | lettered word.” In Autobiography... he assures us of rebirth, which 
actio. = enlivens us to join the bandwagon of living and enjoying life in the 
day truest, holiest and fullest sense of the term. N othing would have been 
5 | Possible if Jha would not sign a secret pact with his own rebellious self! 
A | angen No doubt, with his wide world-view, lucid language, intense 
dont; aoe A powerful turns of phrase, Pashupati Jha keeps us 
ms likt One. edın our journey throu gh these forty eight poems of All in 
Tow 
ndS? 


Ketaki Datta 
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Some Reflections on the Application of Indian Poetics 


Not only the opponents but also the advocates of Indian poetics 


| insiston the need of applying it to modern or western texts, though 


their motives are far different. The opponents argue that Indian poetics 
isthe product of a literary culture which is not only confined to India 
but which also no longer operates even in this country. How can it 
apply to a western text which originates from a different cultural context? 


~ On the other hand, the advocates of Indian poetics hold that the 
| theories propounded by Indian poeticians are universally valid; itis 


another matter that they had not applied them to complete texts. The 
Wworecent collections of essays - East West Poetics at Work, edited 
by C.D. Narasimhaiah (New Delhi, 1994) and Indian Poetics and 
Modern Texts, edited by P.K. Rajan and Swapna Daniel (New Delhi, 
1998) — are obviously intended to demonstrate the applicability of 
Indian literary theories. While the former includes about twelve essays 
a the application of Indian poetics to modern/wester texts, the latter 
“exclusively devoted to this task. There are also full-length studies on 


the application of the rasa theory to western texts. Of these mention 
m 


i e be made of J.B. Paranjape’s Old Lamp for the New: A Study 
r 


illiam Faulkner’s Novels in the Li ght of Rasadhvani Siddhanta 
“Delhi, 1982), Rama Kant Sharma’s Hardy and the Rasa Theory 


; 5 La 
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(New Delhi, 1997), and Priyadarshi Patnaik’s Rasa in Aesthetics | 


(New Delhi, 1997) wherein all rasas are illustrated with examples 


from western literature. Similarly, Vakrokti has been applied to various 
English poems in Shrawan K. Sharma’s Kuntaka’s Vakrokti | 


Siddhénta: Towards an Appreciation of English Poetry (Meerut, 
2004), and auchitya theory to Shelley's poetry in Archna D. Tyagi’s 
A Study of Shelley’s Poetry in the Light of Acârya Ksemendra’, 
Aucitya Siddhânta (New Delhi, 2008). In fact, there is no point in 


literature simply because itis based on Sanskrit literature or represents 


which are common to all literatures. Indian poetics, too, is no exception. 


contending that Indian poetics cannot be applied to modern or Westem | 


a specific literary culture. A literary theory, worth its name, always | 
transcends the time and place ofits origin. It is concerned with matters | 


Itdeals with questions of universal significance. Of its six major theories, | 


the rasa is concerned with the emotive content, while /7ti, alamkara 


and vakrokti are related to form. Dhvani centres on meaning, while | 


aucitya underscores the general principle of propriety in the ~ 


employment of not only various elements of a literary work but also 
literary theories. Obviously, there is nothing peculiarly Indian about 
these theories except the fact that they have developed in India. The | 
three topics with which Indian poetics is concerned — content, form | 
and meaning -- constitute every work of literature. | 


John Oliver Perry’s allegation that Indian poetics represents 
‘religious view’ or ‘a Hindu value system’ is grossly misconceived!. 
For one thing, he singles out only rasa-dhvani theory, and associates 
it with ‘spiritual experience -- that of bliss’. The spiritual experience, ! 
may be pointed out, is a universal experience, not circumscribed! 


oho ` ds 3 Or . 4 
‘religious view’ or ‘a Hindu value system’. Secondly, the ras theory 


has been ‘spiritulized’ by its commentators, especially Bhatta Ne 
and Abhinavagupta (and his followers); Bharata’s own appront ý 
down to earth. There is nothing spiritual about his theory of rash 


€ Path 


hetics | 


arious | 
kroki | 


eerut, | 


yagi’s 
ndra’s 
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lways 


natters | 
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while | 
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it also 
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a. The | 


form | 
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wich is firmly grounded m human psychology. In fact, the theories of 
indian P oetics are purely literary; they have nothing to do with religion 
and ethics. 

It may also be observed that Indian literary theories have their 
alogues in western critical thought. There is discernible resemblance 
petween the alamkdra theory and figures of speech or tropes, ti 
and the concept of style, and Vakrokti and the concept of ‘deviance’ 
instylistics. Of course, there is nothing like rasa in western aesthetics, 
put the centrality of emotions in a work of artis recognised by western 
sestheticians and critics like I.A. Richards’. The Rasa theory’s emphasis 
onthe emotional impact of drama finds a parallel in Aristotle, and its 
objective to communicate a distinct emotional experience finds an 
echoin Tolstoy who proclaims: “Artis that human activity which consists 
inone man’s consciously conveying to others, by certain extemal signs, 
the feelings and also experiencing them’. Dhvani, which propounds 


, that meaning in poetry is suggested, not stated, finds its forceful allies 


inthe French Symbolists*. Aucitya is called prepon in Greek and 
decorum in Latin, and is discussed by both Aristotle and Horace. 


There are actually no borders in the realm of literature. The 
literature of one country is read and appreciated in another country. 
Speculations on literature are equally of a universal character. At the 
‘ame time, itis also true that no theory, however comprehensive, can 
‘overall literary works. Like the Creator of the world, a true writer 
follows no set guidelines’; all genuine literary works are marked by 
"ovelty and freshness. And this is a never-ending process. Hence an 
ultimate and all-embracing theory of literature is an impossibility. 


The trouble starts when a literary theory begins to stake 
À Stclaims. And this happened in the history of Indian poetics. It 
A raer ed by a search for the ‘soul’ (âtman) or essence of posin 

amkara, rôti, dhvani, vakrokti, aucitya — all by turns, claimed 


absoluti 
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‘themselves to be defining principle of poetry. Though rasa wy 


important), later, when coupled with dhvani, it was enthroned in the 
| form of rasa-dhvani as the final and foremost theory of literature, 
| | And since rasa has no counterpart in western aesthetics, this theory | 
was considered the most distinctive Indian aesthetic theory. This al 
accounts for the fact that rasa-dhvani theory is more often applied | 
than other Indian literary theories which, except aucitya, are easier ty | 
use. Auchitya, of course, is nota theory with fixed determinants (though | 
Ksemendra tries to mount it as a theory) but a general principle which | 
is based on discrimination and discernment (viveka), and hence very | 


difficult to apply’. 


I have argued elsewhere’ that the rasa-theory is basically | 
concerned with performing arts like drama, and it cannot be applied | 
to other genres in its original form. And even in the case of drama, it | 
cannot be applied alike to all kinds of dramatic compositions. S.C. = 
| Sengupta, for instance, applies the rasa-theory to Hamlet, and comes | 
to the conclusion that “the predominant state is Aversion (jugupsâ) 
but it is strengthened and enriched by other mental states, and the 
total affect is not merely revolting (bibhatsa) but tragic — a concept 
for which there is nothing corresponding in Indian poetics’®. Similarly 
in his application of the rasa-dhvani theory to Chinua Achebe's | 
Things Fall Apart, Madhusudan Pati discovers that “whereas in the 
first section a neatly orchestrated body of the bhavas generates 
| refined feel of karuna as the controlling mood, there is a certat 
| dichotomy at work in the later sections not allowing any particular | 
l emotions to intensify into a state of calm joy” ™®. These scholars, | 
| | course, are interested in exploring the possibilities of the rasa- | 
without sacrificing the integrity of the text. Other scholars, oe 
intent on demonstrating the applicability of the theory, end up by namit | 
vibhâvas, anubhâvas, sancâribhâvas, sthâyibhâva an 


Y CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 
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| | conceived originally as one of the components of drama® (though Mog {5 
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theory 23 
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ding rasa. This tendency is deprecated by the noted Sanskrit 


Sa Wag |, 0 GK Bhat who states: “What is absolutely necessary is to 
sh mog | n nsi the mistake the Sanskrit critics have A The 
: 1n the Fre Kos of Sanskrit poetry and drama have indulged TNE 
eny enya ocating e ties odds nd ite 
his also phâvas 10 Dapo Piores on which they were commenting and then 
pplieg | maming INCAS: 
asierto | This tendency of naming persists also in the application of 
though | other Indian literary theories. Here, for instance, is an exposition of 
> Which | he following passage from Macbeth in the light of the vakrokti theory: 
ce very $ 
2 Besides this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

sically | So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Applied Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued against 

ama, | The deep damnation of his taking off; 

8.5.0. = And pity, like a naked new born babe, 

comes | Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin horsed 

gupsâ) Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

ll | Shall blow the horrid deed ‘in every eye, 

ee | That tears shall drown the wind. (L.vii.16-24) 

hebes | The exposition follows: 

ell 

intl Duncan’s virtues are likened to angels and pity to a ‘naked 
i a new born babe’ and ‘heaven’s cherubin’. Both these figures 
D | of speech constitute sentential figurativeness. The expression, 
A f | ‘trumpet-tongued’ being a case of metaphorical HESS is an 
| R a example for lexical figurativeness. Adjectives ie we ; 
hoat Í clear’, ‘deep’, ‘naked’, ‘new-born’, ‘sightless’, Tome! „Etc. 
ie «a enhance the force of expression and hence are instances of 
a lexical figurati ifesting in qualification 
d the | gurativeness manifesting 1n q 


(viæsanavakratâ). “That tears shall drown the wind’ is a 
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hyperbole and hence another instance of Sententigy | h 
A ; lą 
fiourativeness. Thus, 1n short, this passage, noted for its for 2 f 
z ; r . Ce 
and beauty, is a clear case of figurativeness of lexica | 


grammatical and sentential levels'”. i 


| Į have selected this passage specially because it has bee, al 

| | commented upon also by Cleanth Brooks in his book, The Wel 
Wrought Urn, from another angle — that of paradox"’. Though both 

| the scholars are motivated by their theoretical standpoints, there jg 
world of difference in their treatment. While the vakrokti exponentis | 
content with locating various types of vakrokti in the passage, Cleanth | in 
Brooks tries to relate the composite image of ‘a naked new bon | mn 


= 
es 


babe’ to the central theme of the play. : i 

| Nevertheless, a theory, however ingeniously applied, canno a 
exhaust the meaning of a text. And a genuine critic is primarily À 
concerned with the text, not with the theory. For, “literary criticism’ : 

nile Whee : ; a m 

as the noted Hindi-critic Namwar Singh rightly observes, “is not the ý b 

l 


same thing as poetics at work or poetics in action”’'*. Literary criticism 
is a direct encounter with the text. “Words in poetry”, says ER. Leavis, 
“invite us, not to ‘think about’ and judge but to ‘feel into’ or ‘become | th 
—to realize a complex experience that is given in words”. Heeven| th 
goes to the extent of proclaiming that “By the critic of poety!} lil 
understand the complete reader: the ideal critic is the ideal reader". | 


This reminds us of the Indian concept of sahrdaya. The word d 
jat ‘sahrdaya’ etymologically means ‘one of a kindred heart’ or ‘on 

1 | with the heart’. In either case, the emphasis is on the heart, noton the | 

mind. The concept of sahrdaya is further elaborated by Abhinavagi | 
when he states that “sahrdayas are those whose mirrors ofthe ni fi 
are cleansed of all impurities by their constant study of literature, | 
who are thus capable of identifying themselves with whatever" | 


i i ; Ni 5 esset | 
described in a literary work”™”. The two qualities which are st | 
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tS fore J om mental pe es A y of mindis ie pre-condition 
lexica | pfidentification: a ne I i not e pure unless itis emancipated 
‘| from the hold of pre-conceive neuen and ideas. A text has to be 
roached with an open and receptive mind. It is only in sucha 
AS been K d, which resembles a clear mirror, that the full meaning of the text 
5 Well | reflected. 
ae : But this does not imply dha the study of Indian poetics is 
nents | yseless. It is an independent discipline (vastra), and offers valuable 
Cleanh | information about the ways a literary text is constituted. It deserves 
wbom| moreattention than structuralist or post-structuarlist theories which 
| qenot directly concerned with literature. But Indian literary theories, 
| ike all other theories, should be studied for clarity of understanding, 
pee jot as ready-made canons of literary criticism. It should not be 
eel forgotten that literary theories are dependent on literature, not vice 
ee ; ,_ versa. To judge a literary work in terms of a theory is therefore nothing 
| ge  butaProcrustean exercise". 
riticism 
Leavis, As Ihave said earlier, literature cannot be bounded by any 
ecome’ theory. Like the charm of a youthful maiden”, a literary work is more 
Jeeven| than the sum total of its constituents. In fact, every work of literature, 
oetty!| likealiving organism, is unique, and demands an individual response. 


ader“. | Toenter into the spirit of a literary text, the critic will have to be a 
sahrdaya or he should, according to Rajacekhara (Kavyamimamsa, 


X w A 5 e 

or ‘one chap. IV), possess the bhâvayitrí pratibhâ (the intuitive power we 

tonthe | s'asp and unveil the poet’s meaning). In either case, mere learning is 

jagupl | ofno account?®, Hence genuine critics are as rare as genuine poets. 
oth | 

minds ~; 

ae Notes and References 

re, an | 

ever ` (Endnotes) 

res ‘See Absent Authority: Issues in Contemporary Indian English 


iticism (New Delhi: Sterling Publishers, 1992), 189-90. 
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6 See Bharata, Nâtyaúâstra, V1.10. | 
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second stanza of Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind” on the groundof * 
propriety, but his charges are convincingly rebutted by Desmond King- 
Hele in Shelley: His Thought and Work, 215-16. i 
| 8 See M.S. Kushwaha, “The Validity and Scope of Rasa asa | c 
' Critical Concept”, East-West Poetics at Work, ed. C.D. Narasimhaiah ER 
|| (New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1994), 77-87. a 
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a e C. Rajendran rohai as Poetic Art: A Study in 
E ics peare’s Macbeth“, Indian Poetics and Modern Texts, eds. 
a . 
+ Rajan and Swapna Daniel (New Delhi: S.Chand and Company, 
Neu ie 
gun | 1998); 149. 
3 See Cleanth Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn (London: 
ent in Metheun, 1960), chap. II (“The Naked Babe and the Cloak of the 
Manliness”). Brooks concentrates only on the second half of the 
es the | passage, beginning with “And pity, like a naked new born babe”. 
cc, Namwar Singh, “Anandavardhana Reading the Mahabharata”, 
world | ast West Poetics at Work, 167. 
15 The Common Pursuit (Penguin Books, 1952), 212-13. 
; 3 9) 
mater | 16 The Common Pursuit, 212. 
in the " Dhvanydloka-Locana, I. 1. 
ae 6 After completing the paper I came across a statement by Sir W. 


Temple (Of Poetry) which reinforces my viewpoint. He says: “The 
| truthis, there is something in the genius of poetry too libertine to be 
aa’ | confined to so many rules; and whoever goes about to subjectit to 
such constraints loses both its spirit and grace, which are ever native, 
| and never learnt, even of the best masters”. Cited, An Anthology of 
ndian Critical Statements, ed. Amaranatha Jha (Allahabad: The Indian 
Argo Press, 1931), 48 


2 T have borrowed this analogy from Anandavardhana 

Rase | (Dhvanyâloka, I. 4) who has used it to characterize his concept of 
haidh | han 

( _™Anandavardhana (Dhvanyâloka, 1.7) makes a similar statement 

sity: about dhvani: “Tt cannot be understood merely by the knowledge of 

Vord-meaning and grammatical rules. It is understood only by those 


Who have an insight into the true import of poetry”. 
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| 
| Whose Cultural Studies? : Ga 
Some Reflections on Indian Perspectives on Cultural Studies | ha 
its 
col 
£ | sa 
The present essay is an attempt to configure, contextualize in 
and critique the coordinates of what may be termed as Indian tru 
perspectives on cultural studies in the context of the growing trend of | (se 


establishing and validating the Euro-Americo-centric (dis-)coursesof | pis 
cultural studies in the departments of literary and humanistic studiesin 
Indian universities. The prevalent pedagogy of cultural studies isa 


kind of neo-imperialism that perpetuates the stranglehold of dominant | ra 
e. : ; ; eg. the 

western theories/discourses in Indian universities and excludes the i 
Indian perspectives and worldviews from its purview. i 

| po 
Introduction: Gandhi and Cultural Action m 
We may begin by what Gandhi wrote in one of his last notes | 3 

; i ae ; | IN 

found among his papers after his assassination on 30.01.1948: ‘dl 


I will give you a talisman: Whenever you are in doubt,ot th 
| when the self becomes too much with you, apply the followim in 
| test: Recall the face of the poorest and the weakest mal | tg 


(woman) whom you may have seen, and ask yourself if the | h 

| step you contemplate is going to be of any use to him (her): 33 A 
hi | Will he (she) gain anything by it? Will it restore him (her) t04 til 

| 

| 

| 
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control over his (her)own life and destiny? In other words, 
will it lead to swaraj for the hungry and spiritually starving 
millions? Then you will find your doubts and you self melting 
away Tendulkar 89). 


One can hardly ignore the fact that the textuality of this 
Gandhian talisman is grounded in a performative cultural politics that 
pas been the touchstone of sanskriti (culture), swaraj (freedom) in 
iis widest sense) and sanskritik karma (cultural action) in Indian 
contexts. The si gnificance of Gandhi’s talisman is that it translates 
sanskriti (culture) into performance of ethical action or duty known 
in Indian contexts as dharma(duty), sadachara (action based on 
uth), paropakara (well-being of the other), and nishkama karma 
(selfless, detached action) keeping the poorest human at the centre of 
his swaraj (freedom). 


Thus, Gandhi ties the issue of culture and cultural action for 


i swaraj (freedom- political, economic and cultural) to the condition of 


the “hungry and spiritually starving millions” in India. Needless to say, 
the Gandhian talisman that addresses the economic as well as spiritual 
poverty rampant in the present times may have served as the “mool- 
mantra or cardinal principle” to be practiced by all those who wield 
power( social, political, economic and cultural) in the post- 
independence India but are in the grip of selfishness, self-doubt and 
self-agerandizement. It is worth noticing here that Gandhi translates 
the propriety of culture and freedom, which may largely be theoretical, 
into the practical domain of the performance of ethical action in order 
empower the poorest and the weakest. Gandhi seems to warn the 
Indian academics engaged with project of Cultural Studies in India:- $ 


* Anacademic grasp (of Indian culture) without practice behind itis 


like an embalmed corpse, perhaps lovely to look at but nothing to 
pire or ennoble.” (Young India 277) In other words, Gandhi's 
Msistence on the selfless performance of ethical action for the welfare 
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of all. which connotes “lokasangraha” of the Gita (or sarvo dayain 
Gandhian terminology) lies at the centre of the Indian culture. The 
Gita also points to the ceaseless performance of selfless or detacheg 
ethical actions for the universal welfare which is the characteristic feature 


of Indian culture: 


Controlling the sense organs with the mind, he who commences 
the Yoga of action with the organs of action, unattached is 
held to excel, O Arjuna! ( The Gita 3.7) 


Indeed, even life in the body is impossible without working, 
(The Gita 3.8) 


__..At least, to promote the welfare of the world, you oughtto 
do works.(The Gita 3.20) - 


_.. just as the ignorant work with attachment to that work, so 


should the wise work, unattached, seeking the world’s ,. 


integration.(The Gita 3.25) 


It is important to remember here that Gandhi through his 
‘talisman’ translates the sacred yet practical idea of nishkama karma 
(detached action/work) and lokasangraha (work/action for universal 
well-being and solidarity of human beings which is akin to Gandhi's 
idea of sarvodaya) into the terms of moral economy of the so-called 
secular and mundane politics. By placing the poorest (both in material 
and spiritual terms) at the centre of his political, social and cultural 
praxis, Gandhi blurs the distinction between sacred and secular actions, 
or between political and cultural actions. Similarly, Gandhi’sacto! 
cultural translation of such moral/spiritual values as satya (truth), 
ahimsa( non-violence or love), karuna (compassion), sewa (service) 
and samyama (self-restarint) into his vision of value-based politics 

manifest in the multiple forms of swaraj (freedom), satyag” ah (ul 
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who 
iain | a swadeshi (love of a pe neighbour or true indigenism) 
iM. al sarvodayat universal wellarism) speaks volumes of his holistic or 
| egrated vision of life- in which there is no separation between the 
voit and the sacred. In the Gandhian world- -view, the vision of true 
geedom or swaraj will remain merely a caricature of good society or 
chimera 2 at best, if does not mean the social, economic and cultural 
veal of the poorest and the weakest in our society. That is why, 
Gandhi’s talisman tells us about the practical method to perform actions 
| without selfishness and self-doubt for the true empowerment or all- 

tion, | inclusive progress of human beings. 


Reading Sanskriti as Culture: Indian Perspectives 


While Gandhi was all for the decolonization of mind through 
| herealization of cultural swaraj, he always welcomed the confluence 
| ofcultures and the assimilation of the best available in other cultures: 
rk,so | “Preservation of one’s own culture does not mean contempt for that 
rld’s of others, but requires assimilation of the best that there may be in all 

other cultures””.(Young India) Gandhi , no doubt, celebrates a form of 
h his | cultural hybridity which is a natural corollary to the processes of contact 
(and even conflict) of cultures in the global contexts; but this cultural 


rma 

a hybridity is worthless if it fails to inspire the human beings to be good 
dhi’s | humans and do good to their nation and the world at large: 

called The Indian culture of our times is in the making. Many of us 
terial are striving to produce a blend of all the cultures which seem 
tur today to be in clash with one another. No culture can live if it 
eee attempts to be exclusive. There is no such thing as pure Aryan 
ital | culture in existence today in India. Whether the Aryans were 
oy ‘ 5 indigenous to India or were unwelcome intruders, does not 
ya | interest me much. What does interest me is the fact that my 
on remote ancestors blended with one another with the utmost 


freedom, and we of the present generation are a result of that 
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blend. Whether we are doing any good to the country ofo 
3 3 . ; Ur 
birth and the tiny globe that which sustains us or whether y, 
; e 
are a burden the future alone will show( Harijan). 


This is why Gandhi's vision of sanskriti (culture) may justifi abl 
be located in the discourses of cultural studies in India as it Continues 
to challenge and inspire its pundits as well as practitioners, 


The usage of sanskriti (culture) is a fairly recent phenomenon 
in western and Indian contexts. Sanskriti (culture), in the Indian 
contexts, refers to a multidimensional process through which human 
beings refine, purify and re-form their actions in accordance with the 


existing moral values. Agyeya, the prominent cultural critic and | 
modernist Hindi writer, raises some very important points in this regard | 


in his essay- Sanskriti Ki Chetana ” (“Consciousness of Culture”): 


they were not designated as “cultural ideals/values” as sanskriti 


quite narrow also) concept in India. In India, there was no 
need to designate the ideals and symbols that influenced the 
growth of human character as “sanskriti or culture” because 
they were the constituents of “dharma’*(duty). In entire world 
history, nowhere dharma(duty) has been conceptualizedin 
such all-inclusive and all-embracing terms (and this conception 
of dharma still holds except for those Indians who are immersed 
in the influence of western education) as has been done in 
India. (Bhagavad Gita Bhashya of Sri Shankarachary¢) 


In this way, dharma (duty) is “the ethical law or substratum 
that holds the actions of the entire society” (Agyey@ 69). Th 
Manusmriti (The Laws of Manu) also describes the ten points? 
dharma (duty) which are also the co-ordinates of sanskriti (cul? ) 
in the Indian context. To re-orient Manu’s discourse in consonant? 
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changed times, it can be affirmed that all the members of civil 
nould follow or try utmost to follow the ten-point dharma 
der to ensure peace and true progress in the world: “The 


with the 


auty) in 9" ' 
a points of dharma (duty) are dhriti (patience), kshama 


forgiveness)» self-control dama (self-control), not stealing asteya 
wiealing): shaucha (purification), indriya nigraha (mastery of sensory 
powers), dhee (wisdom), vidya , truth satyam (leaming) and lack of 


krodha (anger). (The Manusmriti VI.92). 


Can we possibly ignore the significance of these veies. as 
inscribed by Manu in his conception of dharma (duty) that lies at the 
centre of Indian world-view of sanskriti (culture) in the present 
contexts of extreme greed, consumerism, naked dance of violence, 
environmental degradation and spiritual and material starvation? In 
the Indian tradition, Ashoka (272-232 B.C.) was, perhaps, the first 
Indian ruler who used the languages really spoken and understood by 
the masses to publicize, through the installation of the multimedia of 

“rock and pillar edicts/inscriptions throughout his vast Mauryan empire, 
the performance of ethical dharma (duty) which lies at the centre of 
Indian Sanskriti (culture): “. . ..Practicing dharma is good. But what is 
dharma? Dharma means abstinence from sin; performance of many 
good deeds and the pursuit of values such as compassion, charity, 
satya and purity. ...I got this message inscribed so that people could 
follow it accordingly and it might remain permanent. Whosoever 


practices it will consecrate her/his life.” (Ashok Ke Dharma Lekha 
839) 


___ The exclusion of Indian voices/perspectives on culture and 
“ciety in the existing courses of “Cultural Studies” in Indian universities 


xa he 8 5 y 9 
f “ssitates the search for an alternative project of Cultural Studies 


tien includes the visions and world-views of those Indian thinkers/ 


es Who tried to understand the possibilities of swaraj (freedom) 


Or ‘ x x 
'hehungry and starving millions” of India as envisaged by Gandhi. 
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i 
Needless to say, Gandhi expects those who are struggling for “swar; 
araj» 
i À Í 
to follow the path of satya (truth), ahimsa (non-violence), satya m E sa 
x a y out 


( truth- power or soul-force) and swadeshi (love of the neighb oun) 
which are the foundational values of Indian culture. It would be 
worthwhile to remember that the recent non-violent Movements in pu 
Egypt and Tunisia were also inspired by Gandhi’s ideals of truth, nop, otk 
violence and non-cooperation with forces of injustice, which, according f: 
to him, are the primary values of Indian culture. 


| cen 
Sanskriti(Culture) and Sahitya (Literature): Inside and Outside (i 
the Text | Vs 
In the Indian context, a literary text has always been considered | Pre 

axa 


as a sanskritik (cultural text). Perhaps no other language of the world, | 
save Sanskrit, offers the etymological and discursive connectivity 
between the signifiers of literary text (kri ti), language (sanskrit), the 
process of purification (sanskar) and culture (sanskriti). Thatis why 
an average Indian student of literature is familiar with the inevitable -» 
and inseparable connection between sahitya (literature) and sanskriti | 
(culture) as manifest in most of the Indian texts of literary theories. | 
This may also explain why a student in India may not bother much 
about the much-talked-about cultural studies?—much to the chagrin 
of her university-based teacher whose heart and mind often overflows | 
with latest theories imported from France, U.K. or U.S.A! Her 


_ familiarity with the Indian perspectives on kriti-in-sanskriti/ ‘sanskriti 


in-kriti’ (text-in-culture/culture-in-text), in fact, saves her from being 
crushed under cartloads of imported theories of the so-called “Cultur 
Studies’. In fact, whenever we experience aesthetic pleasure (thatis 
rasa) in our critical examination of meanings of literary oF cult 4 
texts from different perspectives of caste, gender, class, race, languee® (ta 
power-relations, spiritual and psychological issues, we are doingso™ | on 
serjous cultural studies business. Culture as represented in atei | ag 


ty 
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vary? | gash! 
Sraha 7 ouside the text. 
bow | guch values as duty(dharma), interdisciplinarity, 
ild be salism(diversity), unity, harmony; and well-being of all (loka-mangal 
TLS in. | “ft alyana) have always chata and connected the coordinates 
l, no fsan skriti(culture) and sahitya(literature) in India right from 
Ording pharata’s Natyashastra(c 5" Century B.C.) to Kshemendra (11% 
| century A.D., the author of Auchityavicharacharcha), Mammata 
utside | (im century A.D., the author of Kavyaprakasha), Acharya 
| yishwanatha(14™ century A.D., the author of Sahityadarpana) to 
; pemchand’s Sahitya Ka Uddeshya (1936)- to cite only a few 
ctivity | He then thought: “I shall make a fifth Veda on the Natya with 
it), the the semi-historical tales (itihasa), which will conduce to duty 
is why | (dharma), wealth (artha), as well as fame, will contain good 
vitable - counsel and collection (of traditional maxims), will give 
skriti | guidance to people of the future as well, in all their actions, 
eories. will be enriched by the teaching of all authoritative works 
r much (shastra) and will give a review of all arts and crafts (Bharata . 
hagin | 03). 
flows | This teaches us duty (dharma) to those who go against duty, 
Ar He love (kama)to those who are eager for its fulfillment, and it 
kt chastises those who are ill-bred or unruly, promotes self- 
n being restraint in those who are disciplined, gives courage to 
Sulu cowards, energy to heroic persons, enlightens men of poor 
a | intellect and gives wisdom to the leamed.(Bharatal4-15). 
er ; liya ir order to critically appreciate how vat ge A 
some | R iterature) is a sanskritic (cultural) action in Indian con es À 
q a text | Y replace the word ‘natya’, (drama) ‘kavya (poetry) with 
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n-sahitya) may contest, resist or protest against the culture 


“hityq (literature). The cultural and political purpose of literature is 
e 


| "explained by Bharatamuni in Natyashastra: | 


, aj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
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whi 
Jt will (also) give relief to unlucky persons who are afflict, | 
| with sorrow and grief or (over)-work, and will be conduciy 3 ys? 
\ to observance of duty as well as to fame, long-life, intelleg dha 
| and general good, and will educate people( Bharata 15), 
| is 


| Hence I have devised the drama in which meet all the | Ind 
department of knowledge, different arts and actions( Bharat | inh 


15). Wh 

In his important treatise on the significance of auchityy | vie 

(propriety) of literature, Auchityavicharacharcha, Kshemendra hold; E 

that auchitya (appropriateness Or propriety), which is the soulof | off 
literature, is contingent on, inter alia, on such ethical/cultural/politica! | ay 
co-ordinates of meaning represented in a text as desha (nation), kal | fl 

| (time), swabhava (subjectivity), sattva (being, essential nature, nobility A 
| of character etc.,), tattva(truth), abhipraya( intended meaning), | a 


awastha (the state of being), vichara (thoughts), sarsangraha ife 
(essence or wisdom) and so on. Likewise Mammata also lays due 7 + 

emphasis on the values associated with cultural materialism and the “t 
| moral and political economy of life in his discourse on the purposed! | 6 
| kavya or sahitya (literature) in his Kavyaprakasha: A 


of | int 


Poetry leads to fame, procurement of wealth, knowledge 


the ways of the world, cessation of the inauspicious, immediat | thi 
bliss par excellence and imparts advice in the manner ofa | als 
| beloved (Kavyaprakasha 05). In 
|| StU 

| Poetic imagination, proficiency resulting froma study oft . 
| world, sciences, poetical compositions and the like, practic? a 

rl i under the guidance of those who know poetry- these constitu k 
i | (conjointly) the cause of its origin( Kavyaprakasha 0): i 
| 5 e m 
i Similarly, Acharya Vishwanath in his Sahityadarp®l 14 a be 

| | Mirror of Composition) tells us that the purpose of literature is t0 
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flicteg | sqain purusharthas (the four cardinal principles of life), namely, 
{se 


luciye 7 parma (duty), artha (wealth), kama (love) and moksha (liberation) 
telleg i sahitya-Darpana or Mirror of Composition of 
5), rivera 0 1) And what Premchand, an eminent twentieth century 


re ma writer/cu Itural a nker, Says aoui the Sgmicaee of Hustle. 
ais presidential addı ess delivered in neris session of Progressive 

writers Association at Lucknow (U.P.) in 1936 seems to echo the 
|' jews of Bharata, Kshemendra, Mammata and Vishwanath on the 

ichityg ahical and cultural significance of literature :’’Only that literature passes 
aholds | offas true literature on our touchstone that has sublime thoughts, ideas 
Soul of | offreedom, essence of beauty, soul of creativity and light of the realities 
olitical | iflife- that which engenders constant dynamism, struggle and unease 
on), kal | inusand does not make us sleep any longer because our incremental 
nobility Jeep is a sign of death. (Sahitya Ka Uddeshya 16). This is also why 


ain), | Premchand defines sahitya (literature) primarily as a “criticism of 


life’( (Sahitya Ka Uddeshya 2) that gives us “good taste”, “spiritual 
andmental fulfillment”, “power and dynamism”, “love of the beautiful”, 
"| “true determination and strength to conquer the difficulties of life” 
yee (Sahitya Ka Uddeshya 4.) In other words, the processes of writing, 

_ teading and relishing literature have always been considered as 
ledgeaf | itterconnected cultural actions in Indian aesthetic/cultural tradition. In 
mediat | this sense, anyone engaged in writing or reading sahitya (literature) is 
ner oft also performing a sanskritik (cultural action) in accordance with the 


dian perspectives on what is fashionably called today- cultural 
Studies, 


harata 


ngraha 
ays due / 
cand the | 


dy of the 


practice | Some Reflections on Culture, Language, Knowledge and Power 
onstitule | 


The word which si gnifies “culture” in Indian context comes 
anskrit, that is, sanskriti which implies minimalist theory but 
na (Ite | maximalist ethical action for its existence. Before we discuss sanskriti 
istolel a Indian context , letus begin with a brief analysis of the “culture” 

cultural studies”. Whereas in its early phase the word “culture” 
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| ( from Indo- European root- “kwel”- to revolve or move around an 
| subsequently from Latin, colere- to cultivate, to i nhabit) referred 6 
| the dynamic process of cultivating, protecting and tending something 
| in modern times, it primarily signifies (i) a general process of intellect, 
| spiritual and aesthetic development ( for example, cultivation of ta 
in music, literature, films, philosophy, painting and other arts, fine arts 
| | and humanities) (ii) a particular way of life, whether of a people, 
period, or a group ( which makes it applicable to almost all human 
activities). That’s why Raymond Williams considers “culture” tg be 
“one of the two or three most complicated words in the English 


language”( Raymond 76). 


grow further as it has had an uneasy and difficult relationship and 
interaction with ‘civilization’ (Latin, civis-citizen) which is generally used 
to describe an achieved state or condition of organized social life 
(Raymond 48), It is interesting to note that Raymond Williams, who 
was one of the pioneers of Cultural Studies, does not even include 
Cultural Studies (not to speak of defining it) in his important book, 
Keywords: A Vocabulary of Culture and Society, which was 
published (in 1976) in the heydays of the project of Cultural Studies 
) (Raymond, 80) Broadly speaking, the project of Cultural Studie 
i includes, inter alia, the analysis of connections between culture/ cultul 
productions and power. Stuart Hall in his essay ‘The Work of 
Representation’ aptly defines Cultural Studies as “a cluster (0! 
formation) of ideas, images and practices, which provide ways of 


talking about forms of knowledge and conduct associated with? | 


particular topic, social activity or institutional site in society.” 


Í 
. . . . 
| On the other hand, the multiplicity of meanings 
| with the word “sanskrit?” (generally considered a synonym © 
l | as have already been discussed above, gives us a clue to the m 
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Moreover, the complications inherent in the word “culture” | 
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whose 
olyvalent term-sanskrit reidi to the performativity ofan individual 
ra group OF an ae in the process of attaining purification, 
improvement ane prepared i as S evident from its meanings- 
„paking ready”, “preparation ', perfection”, “formation”, “hallowing”, 
sçonsecration”, “determination”, “effort”. (Monier-Williams 1 121) 
another cognate but equally loaded signifier which is etymologically 
aswell as epistemologically tied to sanskriti in Indic wisdom tradition 
issamskara which refers to “putting together”, “forming well”, “making 
perfect”, “purification”, “adornment”, “making ready”, “preparation”, 
“forming the mind, training, education”, “correction, purity” etc. 
(Monier- Williams 1120). Similarly, kriti as a constituent of “sanskrit?” 
refers to “ the act of doing, making, performing, composing”, “activity, 
action, creation, work”, “literary work” etc.( (Monier-Williams 303). 
That is why the Indian concept of “sanskriti” always suggests the 
desirability of having an “ethical turn or transformation” in our lives in 
order to realize that attainment of consecration, purity, preparedness 
andreadiness (in all walks of life) which should be visible through the 
actions of individual or an institution. This “ethical tum” in literary and 
cultural studies is , at present, being considered an important event in 
the western theory. lf we discursively and methodically put together 
the interrelated significations of sanskriti, samskara and kriti, as 
inderlined above, and explain them with textual and contextual 
llustrations (culled from literary, folk, philosophical, cultural or historical 
Sources) in an easily comprehensible narrative/language, we are 
“gaged with Indian perspectives on cultural studies. Itis worthwhile 
toquote Agyeya( 1911-1987), an eminent Indian writer(Hindi poet, 
"ovelist and critic) in connection with the Indian perspective on 


| Mnskriti (cultural studies): 


Sanskriti (culture) is primarily the name of a value-based vision 
and all other factors influenced by it. It includes all those 
factors Which formulate and determine the relationship between 
Society, individual and family, characterizes division and utility 
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of labour and capital, and all our connections with al] being | 
and objects. Sanskriti (culture) represents, regulates and as 
assesses these connections and is also an expression Of them 
In other words, sanskriti is simultaneously their foundation 


and effect.(Agyeya59) | 


He further elaborates the performative or action-oriented 


aspect of the value-based vision called sanskriti in the Indian conteyų 


Indian sanskriti (culture) is basically a dharmik (duty-baseg 
sanskriti. Moreover in the Indian context the word “sanskrit 
(synonymous with culture) may be said to be the result of our englished 
education. It will, however, be more appropriate to say that in the 
context of India, dharma or duty has been the foundation of sanskriti | 
and what is known today as ‘sanskriti’ is only an extension of the 
performance of dharma (duty) (Agyeya 11). 


Let us also see how modern Hindi poet Shamser Bahadur ©. 


Singh dialogically deals with sanskriti (culture) in terms of ethical action 
which is directed to empower the most deprived people in his poem- | 
‘ Baarh- 1948(The Flood-1948)’:- “Culture is not this life/ Cultureis 
an expression/ of / the sanskriti of future/ which lies in the roasted | 
grams, Jainendra Kumarji,/ which Mahadeviji has been distributing 
among the flood-victims” (Singh 82-83) 


Itis the centrality of dharma (duty) in the discourses of sanskrit 
in Indian contexts that Gandhi underlines in Hind Swaraj(1909), and 


afterwards in his famous ‘talisman’ (1948). To him, true civa | 
and | 


means ‘good conduct’, ’observance of morality’ | 
‘duty’:” Civilization is that mode of conduct which points out toman S R 
the path of duty. Performance of duty and observance 0 f 

convertible terms. To observe morality is to attain mastery 
mind and our passions. So doing, we know ourselves. The 
equivalent for civilization means “good conduct” (Gandhi 53 


f morality 4 
over oul 
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C Path phos? cultura 
beine | gven Dr B.R. e H pa for the dismantling of 
nd a 7 fe inhumane e A oe y the perversion of sanskriti in 
‘them, | pelndian contexts, bien USNC baa of such important texts 
dation | gihe ypanishadas which are the reposton of cultural/civilizational 
lues" insights that may > used i the reconstruction of the existing 
„ste-based, highly iniquitous social order: “ But Į am told that for 
tented f os principles as will be in consonance with Liberty, Equality and 
nter F emity it may not be necessary for you to borrow from foreign 
based) | sources and that you could draw for such principles on the 
askrit Upanishads.” (Ambedkar 78) Ambedkar protested against the 
lished | degenerated state of Indian culture that nourished the existed caste- 
inthe system. He held that the demand for swaraj(freedom) is futile without 
nskriti | socjal and cultural reconstruction of Indian society and that”... the 
ofthe | emancipation of the mind and the soul is anecessary preliminary for 
| the political expansion of the people.( Ambedkar,,44)”. Needless to 
say, one may easily gauge how Ambedkar’s oppositional cultural 


thadur | 

factor ( politics is grounded in the search for an alternative egalitarian sanskriti 
poem: | (culture). 

tures Like Gandhi Sri Aurobindo also highlights how practice of 


oasted | dharma (duty) and harmony between the temporal and the timeless 
buting | characterize the Indian culture :” India’s central conception is that of 
the Eternal, the spirit here encased in matter, involved and immanent 
nshrii Mt...” (Aurobindo)*Contrary to what we call the Indian perspective(s) 
and “Cultural studies which are grounded in duty(dharma), celebration 
zation of diversity in unity, and ethical action(karma or sadachara), even 
and | ihe recent books on Euro-Americo-centric “Cultural Studies” betray 
oman | the writers? obsession with theoretical jargon and critical sophistry. 
ityae 7 Forexample, Gary Hall and Claire Birchall have recently (2009) edited 
erat | ĉbookentitled- New Cultural Studies which has appropriately been 
yjaral "btitled as- Adventures in Theory. In order to democratize the | 
“courses of cultural studies in India, there is an urgent need to include | 


= 
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multiple Indian perspectives (as represented in the Visions Of such 
Indian thinkers/cultural critics as Raja Rammohan Roy, Ramkrishn 

Pramahamsa, Swami Dayananda, Swami Vivekananda, RNT 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, Maulana Azad, Jotiba Phule, Tilak, Gare 
Sri Aurobindo, Pandita Ramabai, B.R.Ambedkar, Bhagat Singh, Lak 
Lajapat Rai and others)on culture and society in the framing of Courses 
of Cultural Studies in Indian universities. 


Gandhi and Tagore on Culture and Language: 


Writing about the students’ role in the non-co-operation | 


movement in Young India of 1 June 1921, Mahatma Gandhi states 
the importance of cultural swaraj (that is, decolonization of the mind) 


and cultural action in the context of India’s non-violent struggle agains 


colonialism highlighting the interconnections between language, 
literature, culture and power which are relevant even today: 


I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my 
windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all the lands to 
be blown about in my house as freely as possible. But I refuse 
to be blown off my feet by any. I refuse to live in other people's 


unnecessary strain of learning English upon my sisters forthe 


have our young men and women with literary tastes to leam 
as much of English and other world-languages as they like, 
and then expect them to give the benefits of their learning 
India and to the world, like a Bose, a Roy or the Poet himself 
(Barker) 


It is interesting to note that Gandhi’s metaphorical use of 
“house” ,”walls” and “windows” in the first two sentences of this oft: 
quoted statement foregrounds a characteristic feature of Indian culture 
that is, its “openness” to multi-cultural discourses resulting in what 


houses as an interloper, a beggar or a slave. I refuse to putthe | 


| 


sake of false pride or questionable social advantage. I would | 
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| -med as “cultural pluralism”. Wi va 
f such | may be term ee A ithout undermining the 
fican of cultura? a Gandhiji makes itcontingenton the 


sign ates fp ne 
issue of India's Ward Ou on cultural, political and 


agore, | crucial ; eaii 
andhi, economic. Wile Tea umselt with Tagore on the issues of imposing 
Lal | “Bpglish studies” on Indian students and their participation the Non- 
Ourses | Cooperation Movement, Gandhiji questioned the disproportionate 
importance and power made available to an Indian subject who is 
interpellated through the discour of the English language and the 
English studies: 


ration The Poet does not know that English is today studied because 
ss ofits commercial and so-called political value. Our boys think, 
T | and rightly in the present circumstances, that without English 
a they cannot get Government service. .. Hundreds of youths 
i believe that, without a knowledge of English, freedom for India 
is practically impossible. The canker has so eaten into the 
ndmy -. society that in many cases, the only meaning of Education is a 
inds to knowledge of English. All these are for me signs of our slavery 
refuse and degradation. It is unbearable to me that the vernaculars 
2ople’s should be crushed and starved as they have been. (The 
puthe | Mahatma and the Poet 64) 
ly 
a | The continuing relevance of Gandhiji’s critical appreciation of 
jem the political economy of the English language and its location in the 


y like, colonial (as well as the postcolonial) discourses of power cannot be 
ing 0 overemphasized. What is to be emphasized here is the fact that there 


mself. | isnoteven a trace of hatred for the English language and literature in 
| Gandhij i’s oeuvre. His writings and speeches give ample evidence of 
% his rasanubhuti (aesthetic relish) of English literature and language. 
E i | "evasfond of quoting from the works of such eminent English writers 
is oft- ag Shakespeare, Milton, Dickens, Tennyson, Newman, Blake, Gray, 
ae h Wordsworth, Ruskin and Carlyle among others. Gandhiji and 


| Sore both were well versed with the English language. But both of | 


ac 
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them in their writings and speeches expressed their dislike for anIndi | 


elite might breed a culture of mimicry and amnesia. 


where the predominant use of English by the intellectual and the Political | 


R.K.Narayan in his novel, The English Teacher (first 

published in 1946), represents the resistance to the hegemony of 
English through a dialogue between Krishna, a lecturer in English and | 
his colleague Mr Gajapathy, Assistant Professor of English: “Mr | 
Gajapathy, there are blacker sins in this world than a dropped vowel,” 
.. -L drove home the point: “Let us be fair. Ask Mr Brown if he can say 
in any of the two hundred Indian languages: ‘The cat chases the rap. 
He has spent thirty years in India.” (The Mahatma and the Poet63. 
64) Itis worthwhile to remember here that Tagore and Gandhi both 
had a vision of India in which India’s cultural freedom rests on the 
increasing usage of Indian languages by the Indians at the local and 
the national levels. The objective of national integration can be realized 
only when the native Indian languages are used and promoted inall 
spheres/activities of the nation and the translational traffic between 
Indian languages and literatures is accelerated- as suggested by Gandhi. 
Whereas the decentering of English from the nucleus of poweris 
constitutionally and culturally desirable, it may continue to exist in India 
as the link language and also as a language of global diplomacy and 
commerce. 


The present-day Education system of India (at all levels- 
primary, secondary and higher) still largely prescribes what Paulo Freire 
(1922-1997) called the “pedagogy of the oppressed” as itis invested 
with an overt Euro-Americo-centric utilitarian or narrow, economisti¢ 
vision of education that caters to the demands of the global economy: 
Using Freire’s discourse one may well consider India “a dependent 
society” withoutits own voice: “The dependent society is, by definition, 
a silent society. Its voice is not an authentic voice, but merely an echo 
of the voice of the metropolis- in every way, the metropolis speaks, 
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A jependent society listens...” (Narayan 06) Gandhiji contests this 
pegemony of the so-called global economy, which poses as global 
E over the local as wells the national culture. That is why he 
IEA eiterates the giu nal significance of the various Indian languages 
(hatis, “yernaculars 5 they are generally considered even in a post- 
colonial context in India) that enable the people of India to understand 
and disseminate the varied forms of the cultural and the national 
imaginary:- “But I would not have a single Indian to forget, or be 


- ahamed of his mother-tongue, or to feel that he or she cannot think 


or express the best thoughts in his or her own vernacular”( The 
Mahatma and the Poet 64). 


One can easily gauge the extraordinary power wielded by the 
linguistic elite who are the latter-day Macaulay’s acolytes in social, 
political, economic and cultural domains in India. According to the 
Census of India Report (2001), “fewer than a quarter of a million (2.5 
lakh) people speak English as their first language in India” (Freire, 
09)."Ih other words, only a microscopic minority of 0.228% people 
speak English as their first language in India whereas there are more 
than 43% people (that is, more than 352 million people) in India who 
are the native speakers of Hindi alone. Thou gh written in English, the 
Constitution of India does not include English among the twenty two 
languages of India listed in its Eighth Schedule. The official 
language(Articles 343-344) of the Union of India is Hindi while English 
isto be used for official purposes only for a limited period( fifteen 
Years). Article 351 of Indian Constitution envisages that: 


It shall be the duty of the Union to promote the spread of the 
Hindi language, to develop it so that it may serve as amedium 
of expression for all the elements of the composite culture of 
India and to secure its enrichment by assimilating without 
interfering with its genius, the forms, style and expressions 
used in Hindustani and in other languages of India specified in 
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| the Eighth Schedule, and by drawing, wherever necessan 

c 5 Fs q ‘Or 
desirable, for its vocabulary, primarily on Sanskrit A 
secondarily on other languages (Census of India), 


1 Itis, indeed, a travesty of constitutional propriety thatno Centa 
Governmentin the postcolonial India could enforce the language policy 
as directed by the Constitution of India. Ironically enough, What the 
Bollywood film industry could easily do with regard to the language 


Government in India. 


Even ina global context, the worldwide number of the Native 
speakers of English is about 350 million whereas the number of native 
speakers of Hindi is more than 352 million in India only. . (Shorter 
Constitution of India) Contrary to the popular myth that proficiency 
in English is the determining factor for the growth of national economy, 


one can well cite the fact that English is not the national language of 
seven out of ten largest economies of the world. (McArthur,03) Have +° 


| we completely forgotten how Tagore and Gandhi both advocated the 


| judiciary, legislation and public administration? In his essay-”’Asantosh 
| | KiPahali Pirhi” (“The First Generation of Discontent”), Agyeya, 
| the prominent Hindi writer and cultural critic, articulates the anguish of 
an Indian intellectual who remained deprived of his own “language” in 
the so-called independent, postcolonial India: “I received education 
| but I did not receive the language which is the basis of education... 
| When I must be thinking in my own mother tongue, I was cramming 
l the vocabulary of a foreign language; when I should have been proud 
f | of my own identity, I was proud of my capacity to put on cary the 
borrowed plumes. (economywatch.com)” 


| 1919 in Madras( now Chennai) on ‘The Centre of Indian Cull 


I 
| While delivering his first lecture in English in Indiaon 9 Februay 
| 


policy and national integration was never seriously taken up by any | 


use of Indian languages in all kinds of national work including education, | 
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2 per ation of sanskriti: 
Itis needless to add that, along with those languages in which 
lies stored our ancestral wealth of wisdom, we must make 
room for the study ofall our great vernaculars which carry the 
living stream of the mind of modern India. Along with this 
study of our living languages, we must include our folk literature, 
in order to truly understand the psychology of our people and 
the direction towards which our underground current of life is 

moving....We must not imagine that we are one of these 

disinherited peoples of the world. The time has come for us to 

break open the treasure trove of our ancestors and use it for 

our commerce of life. Let us, with its help, make our future 

our own- never continue our existence as the eternal rag- 

picker at other people’s dustbins (Agyeya 32-33). 


2 Have not most of our modern, university-based, Indian 


intellectuals been reduced to being “the eternal rag-pickers” at the 
dustbins of Euro/Americo-centric knowledge? One cannot help 
appreciating Tagore’s farsightedness which is exhibited when he 
castigates the contemporary English-centric Higher Education system 
which ruthlessly victimizes those Indian students (who are now in 
millions!) who fail to attain proficiency in English: “Whata terrible 
Waste of national material to cut off all higher educational facilities 
ftom the thousands of pupils who have no gift for acquiring a foreign 


longue, but who also possess the intellect and desire to leam.” (Tagore 
32), 


ye Unfortunately enough, even those students who excel in higher 


educati ; 2 game ; 
ducation at various Indian universities and colleges and get high 


Positions, are , in Tagore’s words, “condemned to carry to the end 
° dead load of dolorous dumbness?(Tagore 61) because of our 
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total neglect of Indian languages as carriers of national culture It 
worthwhile to remember here that neither Tagore nor Gandhj N 
speaking as narrow nationalists or nativists. Tagore cautions usinn 

| uncertain terms lest he should be misunderstood as a cultural chauwiig 


| “Let me state clearly that I have no distrust of any culture because of 


| forces is necessary for the vitality of our intellectual life” (Tagores 4) 
In the same speech Tagore gives a fitting reply to the peddlers gf 
perpetuating the colonial model of higher education even today who 
cite the fact that there are no textbooks in Indian language to justify 
their position. Tagore rightly said“... unless higher education jg given 
in the vernacular languages, how are textbooks to come into existence? 
We cannot very well expect a mint to go on working if the coins are 
refused circulation’ (Tagore 32-33). English-centric educationis, to 
Tagore, a kind of mouse-trap which denied cultural freedom to the 
| trapped Indian students: “The fact is, it was nearly a hundred years 
ago when we first entered our English school, and we have not been 
able to get out of it; we have got the same kind of shelter in it as the 
mouse in the trap- it threatens to be so everlasting” (Tagore 15). 


Thus, Tagore and Gandhi both in their views on “cultural swan 


exhibited by the colonized Indians through the use of English in their 
conversation: When a Maratha or Gujarati has anything important? 


English is being steadily driven out of the field. Soon it will only remain 
to weed it out of our conversation.” (Prakash 24) 


India? 


i ; ; E . ation 
writers who, according to him, are the victims of English educ 


Were a 


E its foreign character. On the contrary, I believe that the shockof such | 


say, he says it in English; when a Bengali, he says it in Bengali. , 


| 


` 


or freedom” reinforced the connectivity between language, culture | 
and power. Another contemporary of Gandhi and Tagore, Si 
Aurobindo, did not mince words when he critiqued the mimicry 
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In his important essay- “Search for an Identity”, prom” a 
f ; So iticlz 
| Indian writerin Kannada, Professor U.R. Ananthamurthy also enue 
. | | the cultural/literary mimicry of the west by the contemporaly 
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ire. Itis | while Indian gane and music are uniquely Indian, why does 
hi wer > contemporary Indian literature takes its bearings from the 
US inno literature of the West? Are we really a nation of mimics, victims 
UVinist of English education which has conditioned the faculties of 
AUSe of our perception so much that we fail to respond freshly to the 
Of such immediate situation in India?... And our reaction against the 
ore 54) West- isn’t it often emotional, while intellectually we remain 
llers of bound to western modes of thought? (Ananthamurthy 106) 
ay Who : ; 
si Ananthamut thy Zils Santons us about the dangers of 
S given essentializing India if its culate 1s envisioned merely as teligious/spiritual 
stence) | 0! metaphysical. In Indian contexts, sanskriti (culture) has always 
ying are | been pluralistic marked by asymbiotic existence between different 
Nis, to world-views. Ananthamurthy rightly says: 
n to the The great Indian tradition was not merely spiritual and 
d years devotional and devotional: we had the materialist Lokayukta 
ot been 7 School, the Sankhya System, and Jainism and Buddhism which 
tas the were atheistic. It is a tradition of intensely conflicting world 
5). views, yet our revivalists prefer to select only one aspect of it. 
| swaraj Isn’t this debilitating romantic strain in us also due to our 
culture | obsession with the west? (Ananthamurthy 112). 
p fes Ananthamurthy, therefore, questions the westernized Indian 
p a mellectuals who tend to lay the complexities of Indian culture onthe 
saa Proverbial Procrustean bed of western rationality and scientific reason: 
vali... | Thatis why we don’t understand the complex pattem of ancient 
remain | Indian thought, its daring subjectivity, caught as we are in the 
harrow confines of westem scientific rationality. In his simplicity 
pinent Ý the peasant still keeps alive the mode ofthinking and perception, 
jticize Which at the dawn of human civilization revealed to the sages 
Indiat of the Upanishads the vision that Atman is Brahman. 


ition! | Shouldn’t we prefer the so-called superstition of the peasant 
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| which helps him see organic connections between the ani 
| world, human world and nature surrounding him to the Scien 
} e . 

| rationality of western science that has driven the worldi 


mal | 


; z 3 Ntog 
mess of pollution and ecological imbalance?( Ananthamunhy 


110) | 


| | Of all the nationalist leaders, it was Dr Rammanohar Lohia 
| who addressed the language-question in the postcolonial India in the 
| context of Indian culture and society. According to him, the power 
structures in postcolonial India execute “daily repression” through the | 
“weapon of language”. The ruling elite “speak in a language which the | 
masses do not follow. The peasants, workers, agricultural labourers, 
shopkeepers, clerks and such other illiterate masses thereby develop 
an inferiority complex. This is the root cause of India’s degeneration,” 
Empire may have perished politically; but the imperishable empire of 
the English language continues to render millions of Indian students 
voiceless victims in the post-independence India. Lamenting the | 
condition of Indian education system that continues to perpetuate the / 
hegemony of the English language at the cost of creativity and growth 
of a vast number of Indian students, Dr Lohia, in his essay, “Banish 
English” aptly says: 


From his cradle to the grave an Indian is obliged to study | 

various languages such as Hindi, Bengali, Sanskrit, Arabic, | 

Persian, and so on. Due to this ceaseless struggle to command 

| the intricacies of a foreign language, his study of geograph 

l history, economics, chemistry, mathematics, and other sciences 

l | | hardly attains perfection. His entire life is wasted on Jeamins | 
| the English language. Unendingly trying to refine his language | 


| | | he hardly tastes of depth of a subject. This is why out stu) \ 


i ae 2 ther 
of science, economics, politics, history, geography ando | 
Jacks 3) | 


Ean ; is fettered | 
monumental contribution. ... The Indian studentis fett | 


| subjects is nothing but a cheap imitation. It 
the chain of English. His mind is rusting. (Lohia 15). 
| i ’ oma. 
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That is why, Aijaz Ahmad, an eminent culture-critic, in his 


an 9 asa) ‘Disciplinary Pea E. Worldism and Literature’, roundly 

dinto, | aticizes the ee a, €lationship kavenn Indian universities 

Murthy | and (igh ee lat ) counterparts :?First, so fundamental 
| mdeven genetic is ie i ation, nieces the dependence, of the Indian 
| „niversity upon its British and American counterparts that knowledge 

T Lohia oduced there become immediately effective here, ina relation of 

a nthe imperial dominance, shaping even the way we think of ourselves.” 

> Power l toshi 209) 

ugh the (0s 

hichthe | Another culture-critic, Rajeshwari Sunder Rajan, inher essay, 


ourer, | ‘Fixing English: Nation, Language, Subject’ takes acritical look at the 
develop | continuing hegemony of English in India: 


i, .... the preserve of English in India is guarded by interests 
mieis predominantly defined by ideology, region and 
ing the class. . .. Therefore ‘English’—not simply the language, but the 
nate theat locus of a set of values loosely termed ‘westemization’—must 
‘growth be viewed within an essentially conflictual social dynamics... 
‘Banish With this curious function—of imposing an equality of handicap 
on learners from all regions English finds its most powerful 
| raison d’etre in India. ... Finally, and in a sense subserving 
; sd these opposed interests , is the fact that English is the asset 
S | enjoyed by the English-speaking upper classes; the lack of it 
oraphy is a handicap suffered by the rest, traditionally Eno. as the 
a ae masses. It has thus constituted the most visible divide between 
ig., the ruling classes and the ruled.( Rajan 14-15) 
ngage | Even Swami Vivekananda, one of the most articulate cultural 


ır study k lhinkers/activists of modern India, understood the dangers of cultural 


doth | Mimicry and deracination that may be the result of the imposition of 
ks a) Eigish on Indian students: 
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The language in which we naturally express Ourselves, in 
we communicate our anger, grief or love etc- there ¢ 
a fitter language than that. We must stick to that j 
manner of expression, that diction and all. No artificial lant 7 
can never have that force, and that brevity and expressivenes 
or admit of being given any turn you please, as that Spoke p 
language. ..And language is the chief means and index ofal“ 
nation’s progress. ... What is the use of creating an unnatury | * 
language to the exclusion of the natural one? Do you not thin, | p 
out your scholastic researches in the language which you ap k 
accustomed to speak(ing) athome? ... The language in which 
you think out philosophy and science in your mind and argue ot 


Which | 
ANNO be | 
dea, tha 


with others in public — is not that the language for Writing 
philosophy and science? (Vivekananda***> b 
C 


Thus, the perspectives of such cultural thinkers/critics a5 | N 
Gandhi, Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, Rammanohar Lohia, Swami `F 
Vivekananda, U.R.Ananthamurthy, Aijaz Ahmad and Rajeshwan Í Re 
Sunder Rajan on the intersections. between culture, language, | In 
knowledge and power show a “family resemblance” yet such | Pc 
discursive interconnections involving the Indian world-views aremt | In 


generally explored in the field of cultural studies in Indian universities Al 


? k | se 
Thus, the essay as a whole aims at critically analyzing the seati ke 


for Indian alternatives to cultural studies which are embedded int P 
Indian discourses of sanskriti (culture) and ethical action. And whi P 
we are engaged in the search for alternatives, we should, as Gandhi 
rightly said, continue to keep all our “windows open” tolet in all kind E 
of noble ideas and values for our cultural enrichment and have outlet LP 


firmly planted in our soil. Only then the vision of sanskritik swat U 
can be realized. | 
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Notes 


ijt will not be out of place to mention here that the activists in 
„yptand the Tunisia who were in the forefront of the recent non- 
fni revolution made good use of Mr Gene Sharp’s Gandhian 
nl nphlet-” 198 Methods a N onviolent Action” which inspired them 
overthrow the oppressive regimes through Gandhi’s weapons of 
satya and ahimsa. Professor Gene Sharp, Professor Emeritus of 
Political Science, University of Massachusetts, Dartmouth, is a well- 
known Gandhian whose books ‘have become the handbooks for 
grategizing the non-violent non-cooperation movements in many 
countries of the world in recent times (Burma, Bosnia, Estonia, 
Zimbabwe, Serbia, Ukraine, Egypt, Tunisia). Some of his important 
books are- Gandhi Wields the Weapon of Moral Power: Three 
Case Histories, (Foreword by Albert Einstein), Ahmedabad, 
Navjivan, 1960; Gandhi As A Political Strategist With Essays on 


Ethics and Politics, New Delhi, Gandhi Media Centre,1999; The 


Role of Power in Nonviolent Struggle, Boston, The Albert Einstein 
Institution,2000; The Politics of Non-violent Action (3 Vols), Boston, 
Porter Sargent, 1973; Self-Liberation, Boston, The Albert Einstein 
Institution, 2009; From Dictatorship to Democracy, Boston, The 
Albert Einstein Institution, 2010 (First Pub. In 1993 in Burma);Also 
se The Hindu, February 18,2011,p.7 and The Times of India, 
February 9, 2011 ,p.17. For Gandhi’s increasing relevance to the field 
of cultural and postcolonial studies, please see- Robert Young, 
Postcolonialism: An Historical Introduction (Oxford, Blackwell, 
2001) and White Mythologies: Writing History and the 
Hest,London,Routledge,2004(First pub.1990); also Leela Gandhi, 


i colonial Theory: A Critical Introduction, Edinburgh, Edinburgh 


niversity Press,1998. 
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2Cultural Studies as an interdisciplinary approach to Cultura | 
texts started in Britain in the late 1950s with Richard Hoggart(n, 3 
Uses of Literacy- published in 1957 ) and Raymond Williams Cul, 
and Society-1780-1950, published in 1958) in the vanguard, ep 
institutionalized with the founding of the Birmingham Centre for 
Contemporary Cultural Studies(CCCS) by Richard Hoggart in 1961 
In 1968, Left-wing British sociologist and cultural critic , Stuart Hal | 
(The Hard Road to Renewal: Thatcherism and the Crisis of the 
Left, published in 1988) became the Director of the Birmingham Come 
for Contemporary Cultural Studies and was largely instrumental in| 
giving Cultural Studies its present theoretical turn by importing insight 
theories of structuralism, semiotics, post-structuralism and theorieso 
power. Ironically enough, even after more than fifty years of it 
existence, Cultural Studies does not have a specific methodology org 
specific area of interest. In a way, there is nothing that falls outside of 
the scope of Cultural Studies- which is its strength and weakness bol 
for its supporters and detractors. Cultural Materialism and New f 
Historicism are also intriguingly associated with Cultural Studies- a 
times making its theoretical field full of critical cant and jargon. Dazzling 
theoretical sophistication and linguistic manoeuvres related to culturi 
studies may easily be seen in Homi Bhabha(The Location of 
Culture,London,Routledge, 1994,)and Gayatri Chakravarthy Spivak , 
(In Other Worlds: Essays in Cultural Politics, New 
York,Routledge, 1988). 


3Eyen in the contemporary theories of Cultural Studies 
ideological interconnections between language and power figu 
prominently. See Chris Barker, Cultural Studies: Theory anli 
Practice, London, Routledge,2000, pp.66-95. Barker elsewhe gà 
aptly says-” Language structures which meanings can oF ee | 
deployed under determinate circumstances by speaking subjec 
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erating at the level of signification and text.” (See Chris Barker, 
weking sense of Cultural Studies: Central Problems and Critical 
pebates, New York, Routledge,2002.p.22). 


4Paulo Freire, ‘Cultural Action for Freedom’ in Eye, 
vol 4.No.4-July-Sept. 1997, p. 7. Similarly, for the role of the colonial 
and the postcolonial power-structures in framing and implementing 
an Education System in India that perpetuated the hegemony of the 
English language and culture please see: Gauri Vishvanathan, Masks 
of Conquest: Literary Study and British Rule in India, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1989; Svati Joshi(Ed.), Rethinking 
English: Essays in Literature, Language and History, New Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1994;Rajeshwari Sundar Rajan(Ed.),The 
Lie of The Land: En glish Literary Studies in India, New Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1993. Itis interesting to note that the critique 
of language, knowledge and power offered by Gandhi and Tagore 
contains the major insights present in the works of contemporary 
postcolonial critics. 
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Jntersecting Lines of Caste, Class and Gender: 
A Study of Bama’s Karuku 


Woman must write herself ... writing is precisely the very 
possibility of change, the space that can serve as the 
springboard for subversive thought, the precursory movement 
of a transformation of social and cultural structure. (Helene 
Cixous 879) 


Bama has suffered multiple hegemonies as a woman, dalit 
and therefore poor and as a Christian Indian. Bama’s Karuku 
structured like a novel besides being an “autobiographical intervention 
asa speech act,” (Anderson 121) is a bare, bald but bold account of 
aDalit woman’s struggle against the hegemonic structures. Karuku 
besides being a projection of the intersection of gender, caste and 
class and a collectivist discourse is also a critique of the hegemonic 
westen feminism. Though written, the piece has an exceptional orality 
forthe demotic and colloquial language. The informality of narrative 
style, the unconventional use of grammar and spellings and the 
circularity in the narratology lend the writing a vocality which makes 
itself heard clearly without any circumlocution. Thus Bama’s work 
“Not only breaks the mainstream aesthetics, but also proposes anew 
one which is integral to her politics” (Holmstrom xi). The work is 
Structured into nine chapters representing gestation, pregnancy and 
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| labour, as the merei: forms a new torut by drawing a new vision 
| and thereby may fit into the gynocentric model. However t 


NE issue ; 
sexuality that the mainstream western feminist thought is soo af 


| 

| Se coe bsessively 
| occupied with, is markedly missing and there are no undercurrents of 
| 

1 


suppression or repression even. Though the autobiography has Sever 


s ; ; ; al 
stories embedded in the narrative as a pointer to the p 


ne attiarchal 
oppression of women, Bama’s chief preoccupation is to expose the 
| patriarchal order that works through social institution of family, police, 
system of éducation and church. Thus this writing “does not accord 
with the theory of patriarchy which puts the father at the centre of the 
family and culture” (Anderson 130) but writes about the fathers 
rendered vulnerable by social institutions more powerful than the family, 


Therefore the gender critique is embedded in the critique of caste 


which happens to be the critique of the hegemony of class. As such 
any translated work of a woman writer from the so called third world 
is an effort to carve out a space at varied levels: at the level of astill 
colonized sphere within the decolonized world and at the level of post 
colonization. 


__ Since during her speech acts the writer is all set to break the 
silence and suppression of her voice as well as the voice of the 
| subaltern, the metaphor of mouth becomes central to her works: In 
| | signifying power the mouth is perhaps richer. “It is not just grinding 
| 


maw for food but as the bodily organ of the voice, it expressly 
communicates the entire self, in its innerness and outerness” (Anderson 
124). It speaks with fullest power. Haaken on the other hand was 
aware of “the potential for silencing within this dynamic of speaking 
out” (Parker 113). 


The metaphor of mouth works at three levels. Firstitis the 
|| metaphor for speech and speech is emblematic of empowerment: 
i | Second, mouth is associated with the function of eating and ass 

| | represents both consumption and a desire to consume. Many ¢ 
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sio have examined how “the powerful are characterized by their eating 
na G 3 no, è 3 =) 
Ue of 4 ad the powerless by their not eating the act of eating” (Anderson 
; f ; ten becomes : Jife’s; ; 
ively | 24). Thus food oia b E central metaphor for life’s imperatives 
nts of be it family sexuality, oppression, death and transformation. Food as 
Veral he organizing ee discourse ollie Oppressed and especially 
tcha) | of women is exhibited a innumerable writings of women and often of 
e the men. Virginia ‘yoga in A R gale of One's Own had focused on the 
Olice, materiality of food to argue its impact on the mind and its creativity. 


cord Third mouth represents the hegemonic powers that have ene 
ofthe | silenced the subaltern. Both the acts of speaking and eating are therefore 
thers ways to empowerment. 


mily. Foregrounding the power equations in this manner Bama has 
caste ascribed both the colonizing as well as decolonizing potential to mouth. 
such This duality is embedded in the title. Karuku is the double-edged , 
vorld sword- like sharp palmarya leaf endowed by nature with teeth to tear 
a the skin of the oppressor. The writer at once seems to be pointing out 
post 


the multivalence of the paradigm of caste with the class inherent init, 
and gender that act as two -edged sword and by inversion points out 
kthe tothe oppressed their teeth to fend themselves. Duality works yetat 
f the another level. Bama in Karuku has used both singular and plural first 
s: Ín person pronouns in her discourse. While Rich found “a political 
ding problem” in using “we” and “you” for “representativity”(Anderson 
ssl) 125), Bama employs both, besides ‘I’ while giving her first person 
son accounts of experiential reality. While the first becomes a part of her s 
was esthetics foregrounding her politics, the second gives orality to her 
king | discourse. Bama’s use of first person pronoun has an inference of 
“You” as the addressee, her use of interrogatives as a part of her 
s the thetoric and her repeated use of “I do not know” structures, for 
rent. | “Xample twice in the first chapter, are an abandonment of what Neso 
calls “the Western obsession with the self’ and the hegemonic 


ee f 


such 


jtics | dichotomy of one and the other and her identification with the other 
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without any impositions and finalities. In combining all these linguist 

strategies Bama is presenting her autobiography as a collaboratiy, 

project which acknowledges the role of the witness, their capacity is 
| understanding and their vulnerability. As an uncompleted statement 
| andnon totalizing account Karuku seems to be giving a new ethica 
| dimension to the politics of feminism. 


The narration begins with the description of the native Village 
through the evocative elemental imagery. Having described the 
| abounding floral and water resources the author describes the wind 
| and breeze that sweep the earth and the gleaming light of the sun that 
“wakes up in the east.”(3) and sets in the west: “To look at the light in 
the western sky was like looking upon revelation of God” (3-4). 
Significantly Bama’s village has the east- west dichotomy as sharp as 
that in the world structure. After this description follows the description 
of the elemental beings which are so frightening that ‘The merest glimpse 
would induce fever, frightful diarrhea and eventual death” (5). Thus 
| come from the mouth of the author the stories of grit of Bondon the 
stealer. Bondon fears not any of the peys or even the deity of the 
Muniyaandi temple or the deadly snakes, but would hide in fear atthe 
possibility of being seen by the caretaker ahead of him. Thus combining 
the realistic with the fantastic (a feature also found in the writings of 
the Afro-American) Bama sets the stage of man-made hierarchies 
and goes on to describe the minutest distinctions within human society 
i on the basis of caste/class and religion. The lowest of the low the 
| paryas live next to the cemetery. The life of the outcast, the untouchable 

is thus metaphorically worse than a death like situation. Bama’ 

| description is microcosm of what Ardener called the world structures 

| || with several muted groups within the muted groups. The topography 
| of the village is a sharp reminder of the topography of Loraine 


i ; 
| | described by Toni Morrison in The Bluest Eye. The east-wes 


dichotomy, the structure of the houses and the directi 
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Path perset"! 
istie — movement are also alike. Here the movement is always unidirectional 
ative 7 from the east to the west and never the vise versa. One can draw 
ty for nother parallel and tek is of the compulsive minor criminality in the 
men | op pressed group. Scaling of money and food is nota greed- oriented 
thica, _actbuthas been described a circumstantial imperative and a mode 
ofresistance to the controlling powers. The idea is best illustrated in 


? per short story collection titled harum scarum saar. The politics of 
lage ower is exhibited in the Pongal gifts exchanged between the Parayals 
i r and the Ayyas. Often “tastes and distastes for food are constructed, 

Wind xticulated and enjoyed as part of the project of constructing and 

y W presenting the self” (Lupton 129). Butin this story “pongal” the refusal 

i totake food gift as an act of resistance to the hegemonic power is at 

= last endorsed by the erstwhile servile aler followed by the cattle as 

ition they too forse to eat the landlord’s gifted stale food. Gender 

imps: intersection is Meese in the men’s self- determinism in contrast to 

Ths the woman’s subordination when she takes the order for the ragi to be 

ai cooked. In the case of Bondon the stolen food is a desire for equality: 

ofthe | ‘Food symbolizes what we desire and what by imagination we 

cite transform, giving meaning to life” (Stowell 13). The gift of banana in 

ae | ie story “freedom” is in sharp contrast to the stale unnutritional food 
ngá rejected by Subramani and thus strengthened he takes courage to run 
rchies | ey. 

society In Karuku Bama has added a sequel to some of her chapters, 


gwthe Which seemin gly act as appendages but are thematically an integral 
chable  partofthe text. These sequels are a mode of foregrounding the essential 
amas | concems and often adding philosophic dimensions to the brief episodic 
ictu? | SrTather anecdotal text. The first chapter for example has three stories 


graphy j ~fBondon, Kaaman and Nallanthanga. The firstis that of the stealer 
gine a8 | Which underlines the already discussed concept. The second story of 
fewest | the Jack of all Trade and Master of None’/ highlights the patriarchal 


uma! “mpulsion of man to settle in a fixed trade to be able to get settled in 
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| a family. And the third story presents woman both as a victim an 
victimizer with the social tendency to idolize the dead victim Thel a l 
4 ast 


| : E ge | 
| story with all the suicidal attempts shows the virtual impasse forth | 
| o F :; e | x 
| poor to redeem themselves in utter poverty and by inversion Point 

a a 


| out the need for education for survival — the mode adopted by the 
| writer herself. Here in this story too food is central as retum of 
| Nallanthanga is on account of her inability to feed her seven Children fe 

in the severe drought and her utter hu miliation when her sister inlay 
| turns her ravenous children out after plucking the food from the litte (1 


| ones. The over crossing of gender role divisions by Kaaman andthe , fel 
victimization by a women readily assert the need to revisit and revise 3 

the Eurocentric feminist theorization. bo 

ho 


Bama gives so exhaustive a discourse on food often running | ru 
into a whole paragraph that she seems to be accepting hungerasan | sp 
essential condition of the untouchables. Even her first acquaintance | inc 
| with this human evil comes in the form of a food item, vadais offered +, lib 
by their elder as a gift to a Naiker. The old man carrying the doubly 
wrapped packet by the string while himself doubling up meekly, | sli 
reverently and shrinkingly makes the narrator when a child laugh—a 
laugh only to be transformed into terrible sadness, anger and fury. 
p Four unspoken questions arising consecutively in the mind of the A 
i retrospective adult narrator reflect on the torment of We 

unspeakability:’How was it that these fellows thought so muchot ch 
themselves? Because they had scraped four coins together, did they bu 

l mean they must lose all human feelings? What did it mean whenthey 5, 

| called us “Paraya” ? Had the name become so obscene? But We C the 
are human beings” (13). co; 
sisit 77 
. “these | Co 

| 


5: 


| The response to this inhumanity, contempt and uglines 
| sharp contrast to that of the older generation. Patti’s reply 
people are maharajas who feed us our rice. Without them, 

| we survive? Haven’t they been upper caste from gener 
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eneration, and haven’t we been lower caste / Can we change this?” 
í p). The negative rhetoric of te interrogatives is a testimony of the 
pegativism, passivity and fatalism of the Oppressed that renders them 
yoiceless- 


Chandra Talpade Mohanty while talking about decolonizing 
feminism raises the issue of “theorizing and practicing anticapitalist 
and democratic critique in education, and through collective struggle” 
(113). While both Karuku and harum scarum saar uphold the 
redemptive value of education, Bama uphold the spirit of resistance 
more through the resilience shown by women through collectivism in 
both the works. The story “chilli powder” can be cited as an example 
now the food item is used as a tool against the oppressor. The illiterate 
rural woman knows the need to speak out: “these days if you do not 
speak up, they will fart right into your mouth,” (Bama 4)Bama’s 
indictment of the convent that represents the two most sought after 


* liberating/redeeming agencies / religion and education is severest so 


much so that the gender issue so essential an aspect of the work gets 
slightly decentred. 


Bama shows how the church and the convent are in consensus 
with the society at large to keep the dalit at the lowest ebb and thatit 
Was not only the Hindu system but the Christian organizations that too 
Were inhuman to the untouchables. Discrimination and exploitation of 
children on the ground of caste continued at all levels. They were 
publically humiliated, She narrates episode after episode to point out 
how the caste-based stereotypes were created and imposed to insult 
lheuntouchable. She seems to be exploding the conception that sees 
conversion of the Dalits as a way to form an alternate identity: 

Although they (dalit christians) form a majority of the Christian 
community, they have been a suppressed majority” (Webster 118) 
They have made use of Dalits who are immersed in ignorance as 
teir Capital, set up a big business, and only profited their own castes” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


(69). While the adolescent Bama was able to resist in the public sh 
She 


loses her voice in the convent school. Bama nule acknowledging te 
governmental affirmative programmes spots Out the isolationigy 
tendencies among the school administration to humble the Studiou 
dalits: “All the same, every now and then our class teacher woulg ask 
all the Harijans to stand up either at the assembly, or during the lesson 
__.We felt really bad then...hanging our heads in shame, as if we had 
done something wrong. Yes, it was humiliating.” (18)At last Bama jy 
rage said that she did not want special classes but realized she could 
“not get rid of the caste business easily wherever she went” (19, 
italics mine). She lost her temper and challen ging them “head on” “stogi 
her ground. I managed to get my way at last...” (19). The retrospective 
narrator sums up the whole situation: “because [had the education, 
because I had the ability, I dared to speak up for myself” (19). Soon 
she started taking pride in resisting. At her first place of work she 
enjoyed standing up to the authorities and teaching them with some 


skill and success. And it was in such a mood she decided to become 4 


anun to help is notable that made her think the even after death caste 


difference does not disappear: “ Wherever you look, however much | 


you study, whatever you take up, caste discrimination stalks usin 
every nook and corner and drives us into frenzy, (23). Again, “J 
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there never to be any relief? It does not seem to matter whether people | 


are educated or not” (24). Bama realizes that the worst part of this 
discrimination is that the oppressed has internalized their self worth 
This is the worst injustice. “It is we who have to place them where 
they belong and bring about a changed and just society where all are 
equal’’(24). Bama gives numerous examples to show how the upp 
class builds hegemonies and use both verbal and nonverbal languag® 


to maintain them. 


However she is well aware of the 
chapter three of the book through an account of the bloody 


between the two low castes and through the projection oft 
CC-0. In i i fi i j 
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„glousies she explores ime socio Psychological factors and the reasons 
2 py the low CASES eon HOV The hierarchical caste order in the 
social system is self- maintaining. The lower caste would like to move 
yp but the upper caste would resist this movement and thus the 
yjerarchies remain Hatta 2 The police instead of maintaining law 
and order play a partisan role to safeguard and strengthen the cause 
ofthose who can fill their bellies and swell their pockets. Bama’s 
cognizance of the material conditions in the neocolonial setting is by 
subversion her plea for the economic betterment of the downtrodden, 
and education though rendered ineffective at times seems to be one of 
ihemost self actualizing remedies open to them. (Mental firmness does 
notmatch the influence and authority that money power wields. To 
continue their empowerment in spite of impediments, the subaltern 
require resilience, which would come neither from education nor from 
formal religious order. While the conformist oppressive religious order 
“orphaned “ her, made her a “mongrel dog” (67) “I could not act or 
7 speak or even eat independently” (96), “nobody was allowed to 
think differently or speak differently” (98). She learns to identify with ` 
| the poor and understands the problematic of “Dalit poor”, “poverty 
of the Dalits” and “the poorest of the poor Dalits” (68). Here she 
realizes the essence of “bhakti”. Her observation of the riches, greed- 
and hypocrisy of the religious order and experience of the poverty of 
theirmind and heart makes her realize that “God was not with them”, 
and that “we should speak up about what we believe. That is being 
tue to oneself? ’(91).While the stifling system silences them, teaches 
| temto shut their eyes, shackle their arm, “Dalits have come to realize 
lhe truth... they have become aware that they are too created in the 
kenes of god. . urging them to reclaim that likeness” (94). The ninth 
[ Chapter is the culmination of Bama’s new vision. Though with wings 
ae 3 finds her self- resolved to move forward slowly, F 2 
n ave courage; I have a certain pride. I do haka aani at 
€; a desire that I should live.” She concludes “itis possible to 
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live a meaningful life, a life that is useful to a few others. Ico 
myself with the thought that rather than live with a fraudulent smi 
better to lead a life weeping real tears” (104). “Dalits cont; 


Mor l 


nue to 


5 
JA 


revision and refashion their religions not only to make them Mor i 
è 


intentionally and fully liberative but also to tap their transformati 
therapeutic potential more fully” (Webster 118). Bama’s Experience, 
as a woman and her observation of the experiential reality of Women 
that includes the issues of girl’s education, wife battering, sexu] 
exploitation and humiliation, women labour and wages, her restric ed 
movements, the burden of motherhood etc. — all construct her feminis 
vision while at the same time her work seems to be highlighting tte 
resilience, strong motivation and unfaltering spirit of women to 
overcome all the hurdles and survive through solidarity in the mos 
unpatriarchal condition without male protection and man’s eaming 
Dalit women are doubly dalit. Her autobiography takes up the 
problematics of dalit both as a noun and adjective. Most significantly 
her feminist vision has the otherness as the primary attribute of self / 
fulfillment. i 


Ve 
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Saurabh Kumar Singh & Gyaneshwar Pt. Singh 


Transgressing the F orbidden: 
A Study of ‘A Friend’s Story’ 


In India sexuality is conceived strictly in terms of the binaries 
of heterosexual/ homosexual (gay and lesbian) beings. Living in apost- 
Marxian world we can not think of anything ‘apolitical’. The dominance 
of heterosexist discourse which eliminates homosexuality to the extent 
of non-existence involves intricate web of sexual politics. Indians often 


observes homosexuality as perverse ‘other’ of heterosexuality. Ina >, 


system of binary opposition (good-bad; right-wrong; constructive- 
deconstructive; nature-culture; black-white) the ‘other’ is the inferior 
opposite of the dominant discourse It is abnormal, pathological, 
unnatural and abhorable. It is used as a justification to send them to 
mental institutions. Even those women who defy certain so called 
gender prescriptions regarding attire and dress and exhibit desire to 
perform masculine identified acts, and even those who find comfortin 
wearing pants are accused of being homo (in this case lesbian). The 
dominant entity through their heterosexist discourse constantly 


l 


| 


strengthens and perpetuates itself by self definition, oftenin opposition | 


legitimizing and validating some entities against some ‘others’ to silence, 
control, or domesticate certain elements which are seen as pow? 
threats to the very existence of dominant entity. 
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. to ‘other’. Needless to say that such discourses function as ways o | 
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Lesbians are vulnerable to the violence faced by all women 
e sexual harassment, rape, and child abuse. But the most important 
act is that lesbians not oly have to contend with violence as women, 
put also as lesbians. In this connection, in the specific Indian context, 
wefind that epistemic root of the violence faced by lesbian is in the 
denial of their very existence. Lesbianism is often considered to be a 
“Western import”, and allegedly restricted to the urban elite of the 
Indian society. Further, lesbian sexuality cannot be perceived from 
yoman’s name, physical features or social practices, anda woman 
can choose (or not) to reveal her sexual orientation. Some lesbians 
might indicate their sexuality by adopting masculine clothes and 
behaviour and thus subvert the gender equation. Some reveal it through 
impassionate friendship, and others do not exhibit their sexuality at all. 
These instances constitute the notion that lesbian women are not 
‘identifiable’. In a patriarchal society where heterosexuality and control 
over woman’s sexuality have become the norms, how can one even 


imagine the existence of subversive force of lesbians? In this dire - i 


situation then, for a lesbian to assert her sexuality becomes difficult. It 
isobvious that a woman who has an intimate sexual relationship with 
another woman implicitly challenges male control over her sex life at 
least. And this leads to the emergence of violent misogynists. Itdoes ` 
notmean altogether that other women do not face misogynist violence, . 
but to state that when lesbian women ‘transgress’ the patriarchal 
boundaries on sexuality, the reason for violence differs. 


But resistance to the power generated by the discourse and 
hence counter-discourse which erects a strong parallel discourse, is 
Yey much inherent in the very nature of discourse. In this connection 


' althe lesbians and gays are highly indebted to Michel Foucault’s multi 


lme History of Sexuality (1976-1984) and his powerful argument 
a “Specially ‘deviant’, that is non heterosexual, forms of sexuality 
*Yaprominentrole in the organization of culture. Though any sort of 
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sense that all the efforts to put this so called ‘perversion’ in Negative 


light paradoxically keeps itin the centre of attention. Foucault Lives 
body than the individual. He argues that “the 


asort of elementary nucleys 


PIS : -sinalized, it is discursive co]: 
| ‘perversion: 1S actively marginalized, 11s ly Centralinthe |. 
| 


| more important to 
| individual is not to be conceived of as ie 
on which power comes to fasten... In fact, it is already one of the 


prime effects of power that certain bodies, oe gestures, certain 
discourses, certain desires, come to be identified and constituted ag 
individuals” (quoted in Mills 2003: 19). Here Foucault’s emphasisis | 
not to see individual as a stable entity, but the discursive processes | 
through which bodies are constituted. Foucault, in an essay entitled 
“Nietzsche, genealogy and power”, suggests that the body could be 
seen as “the inscribed surface of events”, that is, political events and 
decisions have strong material effects on the body which canbe | ab 
analyzed. He views body as “the illusion ofa substantial unity” anda | its 
volume in perpetual disintegration”. In this way he points out that what 
seems most solid is, in fact, constructed through discursive meditation. | Bu 
For him the task of genealogical analysis “is to expose a body totally | wi 
imprinted by history and the process of history’s destruction of the | ag 
body” (Foucault 1991: 83). Body is historically and culturally specifie me 
entity. Itis viewed, treated and experienced differently depending | Cc 
the social context and the historical period. It leads to the assumption br 
that bodies are always subject to change and can never be regarded 


m 
O 


as natural. Rather bodies are always experienced as potentially Le 
mediated through different social construction of the body. no 
j rel 

Foucault further argues that in the 19" century, we witness at E 
attempt to silence the discussion of sexuality and restrict sexual E 
„practices. But this repression was, in a way, ineffective. This seeni ( 3 


; ; fash intende 
repression of sexuality and sexual discussion itself had an uninten AE 

: 7 9 i si 
effect: increase the desire to speak about sexuality freely and incre! 
the pleasure gained from transgressing and violating thes¢ taboo% 
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__.if sex is repressed, that is condemned to prohibition, non- 
existence and silence, then the mere fact that one is speaking 
about it has the appearance of a deliberate transgression. A 
person who holds forth in such language places himself [/ 
herself] to a certain extent outside the reach of power; he [/ 
she] upsets established law; he [/she] somehow anticipates 
the coming freedom. (Foucault 1981: 6) 


Obviously this is a paradoxical yet effective analysis of the 
repression of sexuality. Indeed it focuses on liberalized aspect of 
sexuality. It has motivated and paved the way for the people of 21* 
century to go for unfettered expression of sexuality. 


Feminism can well be said to be the first movement that spoke 
about sexuality in specific terms. For the first time it seemed to raise 
its voice for all women folk in the world. It is a movement that raised 
acommon female front against the overbearing patriarchal oppression. 
But, during 1970’s we find many Voices expressing their dissatisfaction 
with this version of feminism that they saw as nothing but one more 
agency shaped by the interests of the dominant groups within the 
movement: heterosexual, white, middle class, and college educated. 
Consequently, many groups that could not comply with this, gradually 
broke away to formulate their own versions of isms. These isms 
included Black feminism, Chicana feminism, and, most importantly 
Lesbian feminism. To lesbian feminists the mainstream feminism did 
not take up the issues related to the traditional views of same-sex 
relations. As a consequence these lesbian feminists turned their back 
mainstream feminism and pursued its own separate path. With the 
Publications of Jane Rule’s Lesbian Images (1975) and Lillian 
Faderman’s comprehensive Surpassing the Love of Men: Romantic 
F riendship and love Between Women from the Renaissance to 
the Present (198 1) lesbian criticism definitively established itself. 
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| | Lesbian is a term that denotes to describe sexual and y omani 
| desire between females. I 
| | themselves as having the primary attributes of female homosexuali 
1 | and to describe characteristics of an activity related to same sex desire 
In this connection Lillian Faderman writes: 


“Lesbian” describes a relationship in which two women’s 
strongest emotions and affections are directed towards ean 
other, Sexual contact may be a part of the relationship to, 
greater or lesser degree, or it may be entirely absent. By 
preference the two women spend most of their time together 
and share most aspects of their lives with each other 
(Faderman 1981: 17-8) 


But the constitution of lesbian identity has been a debatable 
issue. Any woman’s emotional/erotic inclination towards other woman 


| manifest itself during or after puberty. From this perspective lesbianism 
is simply programmed into some of women in the same way as 
heterosexuality is installed into others. On the contrary, for the many 
radical lesbians of early 1970’s, lesbianism was a matter of choice. It 
| [has been hailed as a strong anti-patriarchal choice. It is also a matter 
| | of socialization “d of the individual experiences that some of women 
| | | gothroughandthatultimately turn them into lesbian entities. This socially 
|| driven view of lesbianism, focusing on the power relations that inform, 


sexuality as part of a larger social identity, Thus sexuality becomes the 
subject of power-mediated power norms and cultural definitions. In 
Charlotte Bunch’s essay “Lesbians in Revolt,” we could clearly sens? 
the echoing of anger against the cultural politics of her time and how 
she, together with her peers found hope by idealizing the whole notion 
regarding lesbian: 
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antic ` To be a lesbian is to love oneself, woman, in a culture that 
U F A p 
tify ( ton -o ee women ... lesbianism puts women 
ay first while a eclares the male Supreme. Lesbianism 
“sire, threatens mae sur emacy at its core. When politically 
conscious and organized, it is central to destroying our sexist 
. . o É A ct 7 
racist, capitalist, imperialist system... lesbians must become 
len’ SRS aN 6 5 A 
ens feminists and fight against Oppression, just as feminists must 
each 


become lesbians if they hope to fight male supremacy. (Bunch 
wn 1975) 


By | 
p | This angered statement of Bunch clearly manifests its voice 
ther, for that sort of lesbianism which was regarded as a “choice” the women 
should take in order to liberate themselves from the bloody clutches 
able of male domination. It can well be considered as the best weapon to 
exercise full freedom. 
man 
into b Lesbian experiences are not singular but plural. This plurality 
nism Í  oflesbian experience is well defined by Cheryl Clarke in these words: 
y as “However there is no one kind of lesbian, no one kind of lesbian 
nany | behaviour and no one kind of lesbian relationship” (Clarke 1966: 156). 
ce. It Despite the seminal works written by Giti Thadani (Sakhiyani) and 
atter | Ruth Vanita (Same Sex Love in India) which illustrate the recovery 
men |  anddiscovery of lesbian histories from ancient texts and archaeological 
ally | sites, same sex love is still considered to be an idea imported from 
orm, West, thus a greater need is required to illustrate the inherent complexity 
eats ofalesbian experience from Indian literary text(s). In Indian literature 
sthe Wehave several novels dealing with lesbian relationship’ Machali Man 
sn | Huai (written in Hindi by amale author, Rajkamal Chaudhari, as early 
ens’, %8in 1966), Geetanjali Shree’ s Tirohit (2001), and Manju Kapur’s A 
a | Married Woman (2002), we have some stories written by Ismat 
tio 


Chughtai” Lihaafand Crooked Line, but as far as drama is concemed | 
. . | 
Wehave a few literary texts to cite as an example and illustration. In | 


ÎS perspecti T Ta 
Ive ar who emerges as the first | 
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ever dramatist after Indian independence who ventures to Voice this 
neglected and unrecognized piece of human species i.e. lesbian; fa 
master text A Friend's Story. 


A Friend’s Story is a unique play in the sense that it Presents 
the male perspective of the 1940’s on lesbianism. It emerges ag 4 
powerful text that depicts lesbianism with deeper insight. The statement 
of Rajkamal Chaudhari regarding his novel Machali Mari Huai can 
well be applied to it: “Lesbianism is not the subject of this novel, but 
only a subject proposal” (Chaudhari 1966: 11). Likewise the texture 
of this very drama aims to provide a very beginning point for lesbianism 
to begin with. For the subject matter Vijay Tendulkar takes recourse 
to the real story of a woman whose promising career came to an end 
after her affair with a young woman turned into a great scandal, 
Tendulkar’s three-act play fictionalizes the life-changing moments in 
Mitra’s struggle to cope with being “different” or “other.” Here, 
Tendulkar chooses not to focus primarily on Mitra’s love affair but 
rather on her friendship with the central character and sometime 
narrator, Bapu. Their friendship goes through a succession of quick, 
dramatic growth spurts that reveal the complexity of friendship and 
show that which Bapu ultimately comes to represent: a homophobic 
society that keeps its blinders on to naturalize strai ght relationships as 
the norm, even if this should lead to a tragic end. 


Tendulkar’s Mitra as a potential lesbian character does not 
account for any compulsion or choice or based on outer circumstances 
but it accounts for physical hormonal imbalance. While growing Up 
she looks around and perceives herself to be different from other 
folks around her. As a lesbian identity is not necessarily immediately 
apparent from woman’s name or physical features and she can choose 
or not to reveal her sexual orientation, Mitra chooses to exhibit her 
sexual inclination. She accepts itup to a point, then allows herselfto 

flow with the spirit, and lets herself go. She is totally unlike any typical 
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jemale entity. She is stubborn in nature and desires to do whatever 


2 „he wants to do. She is reckless. As Bapu the narrator of the story 


ag “The other girls OR the helpless, touch-me-not kind. But there 
was a masculine vigour in Sumitra Dev’s stride and speech. She was 
carefree; her laughter came in loud bursts. She had eyes which met 
you in straight combat. Her broad forehead Suggested intelligence. 
Herentire personality had a natural, aggressive masculinity, but a figure 
iresistibly attractive to men” (Tendulkar 2007: 4] 9). 


Shrikant Marathe (Bapu) is the only character in the drama 
who tries to understand her. He tries to know her. In due course of 
conversation she reveals to him her sexual inclination. She says; “My 
mother used to say, I had hoodwinked God to be born a girl. I was 
always with the boys. Used to play all their games from marbles to 
sillidanda. Even kabaddi” (422). Right from the very beginning Mitra 
and Bapu cements a mutual bond. This bond is so solid that MItra 
does not reveal her unique sexual orientation to anybody but to Bapu. 
She becomes philosophical in putting her dilemma. She puts it 
existentially: “Who makes us the way we are and sends us here? Why 
are we what we are? Why do we become our own slave? (424) She 
knows this bitter fact that she is an anomaly. When her family members 
are not accepting her how can such a hostile society validate her 
existence? But in order to survive one has to find somebody to share 
the deep personal feelings. And Bapu is there for her rescue. She 
discloses to him her own story in the form of another story. She says: 


...knowing fully well that she yearned for the company of 
men, but not for ‘that’ kind of relationship. When she met that 
boy, she felt no physical thrill, no flutter of excitement, her 
heart didn’t miss a single beat. But the boy felt it all and took 
it for granted that the girl did too. She found the whole thing 
rather bizarre. She asked herself why she didn’t feel the way 
other girls did. Why did I feel so completely at home in the 
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company of men? Why did I never feel shy? Why did] feel sy 
much at ease in putting mu hand round their shoulders? Why 
did I find it strange when I sensed a man’s excitement? We, 
were good company, but their ways with women seemed weird 


and unpleasant (431-32). 


But this relationship is not as straight as itseems to be. Tendulkar 
in order to bring about the desired goal of his dramaturgy deliberately 
diminishes the background details of place and setting to intensify 
Bapu’s and Mitra’s tense and often contr adictory interior states, When 
Mitra ultimately reveals him what she is, Bapu is lost in a reverie, “Do 
such women exist? Are they born like that or do they get conditioned 
as they grow to be what they are? Is itan ailment or a human trait ofg 
particular kind? What would happen to Mitra? It was bizarre, repulsive 
and abhorrent” (434). This is a unique state of mind of Bapu. Bapu 
sincerely wants to.be friends with Mitra, yet he is repulsed by her 


culmination of her longing, “That night, while the love scene was on, 
the love scene was on, things came to a head. I lost control. Her 
touch... her very desirable body in my arms... she moved away asif 
she sensed it.... That night, I saw myself in a flash of lightning. I knew 
I didn’t want a man. I need a woman. I’m different, different” (440). 
This naked confession feels like a slow suffocation that ultimately leads 
to self-destructive acts. Now the ending has begun. 


Nama’s involvement with Mitra is confusing. She is fond of 

Mitra, likes being with her, but the relationship is burden for her. she 

finds it difficult to cope with it. But she cannot totally reject Mitra. AS 

she shares her unique predicament to Bapu, “Well, I like Mitra asa 

friend. I. ..I like many things about her. But Manya Dalvi isa different 
matter altogether. I mean, there is no comparison. What I mean jsm 
not able to say what I mean ... the truth is -I... I think ... 14 : 
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Know what I mean. I’ll go” (460). To me Nama can be taken as a 

otential bisexual. Nama beautifully casts herself in the theoretical 
formulations given by Adrainne Rich’s conception of ‘instinctive 
pigexuality” as opposed to ‘compulsive heterosexuality’ and Ann 
Koedt’s scientific delineation of the fact that itis the clitoral sex instead 
of penetrative vaginal sex that provides orgasm. It is quite possible 
that Nama is enjoying clitoral sex in the company of Mitra and 
penetrative vaginal sex in the company of Manya Dalvi. Ina way she 
is ‘doubly privileged’. Whatever be the matter, but this much is clear 
that Nama’s case is very strong for bisexuals, lesbians and pan sexuals. 


The invisibility of lesbians finds its full manifestation in the 
narrative technique of the “ghosting of lesbians” or “apparitional 
lesbianism’ a term used by Terry Castle in her work, The Apparitional 
Lesbian: Female Homosexuality and Modern Culture published 
in 1993. Here she gives the concept of “self-ghosting” through which 


| _alesbian can disguise herself in her private space in this homophobic 


society. Certainly Mitra does not fall in this category as she is not the 
victim of self-ghosting. Mitra can well be implanted in the category as 
suggested by Shormishtha Panja in her essay, “The Ghost Who Talks: 
Terry Castle’s The Apparitional Lesbian and Gender Discourse”: 


The lesbian threatened the moral, sexual and psychological 
authority of men and the response of hostile men (and 
patriarchal women) was to ‘ghost her’. Hence, the conjunction 
between lesbians and apparitions seemed apt-----— they were 
both seen as diabolic. The ghost’s image also drained the 
lesbian of her carnality and denied her erotic force” (Panja 
2006: 47). 


After Mitra rejects the Hindu-identified character Pande’s 
advances, he calls her variously “frigid” and “lesbian bitch,” thus 
"vealing the deep hypocrisy embedded ina religious system that at 


0 . : 
nee Worships women deities and also cultivates same-sex (male) 
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bonding and platonic love. Other male characters (includino g Pan nde 
and Dalvi) reveal the deep contradictions inherent in patriarchal Society. 
they don’t know what to do with their simultaneous desire ang fe 
for an independent, strong woman like Mitra, so they violently assault 
and demonize her. In her vertiginous descent, the play remindg; its 
audience that there is no place for Mitras (lesbians/others) ina Violently 


homophobic world. 


Unfortunately, while the friendship between Bapu and Mitr 

is central to the play, it often feels forced. Bapu’s many audience asides 
tell too much and take away from the power that a more subtle showing 
might have realized. Bapu’s asides unnecessarily sidetrack froma story 
already filled with complex psychological details that are apparentin 
the character’s actions: hesitations, uncontrolled rages, and humiliations, 
toname a few. And, while Bapu clearly stands for that part of society 
that is more willing to understand a woman like Mitra, the audienceis 
never sure why he really sticks around her. She constantly assails him 
with contemptuous words, calling him at different times a “worm,” 
“Milksop!,” “poor Bapu, “poor thing” and a “Chickenheart”; and after 
he has been beaten to a pulp defending her, she barely blinks, asking 
condescendingly, “Did the baby get beaten up?” (452) Tendulkar never 
really shows why Bapu invests in a one-sided friendship, leaving the 
audience with a skeleton of a friendship that seems only to serve the 
purpose of reducing complex emotions to an essentialized critique of 
patriarchal society. Perhaps, however, Tendulkar only sketches the 
friendship precisely to show more dramatically Mitra’s plight: no om 
not even the person who is faithful as a friend, will understand het. 
Perhaps, too, Tendulkar’s play must tell more than show to open 
audience’s eyes more dramatically to a society that enacts violence 
against those deemed unworthy of belonging to it. 
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Finally, Mitrachi Goshta’s message is bold, but not overly 


; , dered as an ideal. Whereas the real Mitra lived as a spinster into 


aid age> the fictional and tragic Mitra reminds us that the world still 
irtready to shelter human life in all its diversity and complexity. The 
emerging lesbians aod lesbian discourses and their visibility is a 
barometer of any society’s openness. They are not merely alternative 
identities but they are a great impetus for social reconstruction. Though 
they are marginal but they forcefully remind the fact that any sort of 
forced conformity should be resisted. They voice the possibility of 
human lives as multiple; selfhood as several; communities as voluntary 
and various. The slogan ‘unity in diversity’ must involve not only the 
coexistence of plurality of groups, but also by the plurality of identities 

itallows individuals to assume. Otherwise we should be ready to face 

the tragic consequences of losing many (others) Mitras by accomplished 

acts of committing suicides. 
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Gynocritical Perspectives on 
Bapsi Sidhwa’s the Pakistani Bride 


The feminist issues of unbalance and inequality between the 
sexes was first discussed by Mary Wollstonecraft in A Vindication of 
the Rights of Women (1792).Virginia Woolf in A Room Of One’s 
Own (1929) too surveyed and raised similar questions .Feminist wave 
became more powerful with the release of Simone de Beauvior’s The 
Second Sex (1949).Kate Millet in Sexual Politics (1970) emphasised 


' that sex is biological and gender a social construct.Significant 


contribution in this direction was made in the works of Toril Moi’s 
Sexual/Textual Politics (1985) , Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar’s 
The Madwoman in the Attic : The Woman Writer and the Nineteenth 
Century Literary Imagination (1979).Feminism as a stream of study 
became specialised and systematic .Phallocentric and gynocriticism 
became demarcated .Phallocentric premises based on ‘woman’ 
presented in literature by male writers from their point of view. It is 
presumed that feminist era ended in the 1970’s and post feminist era 
began in 1980’s . Women’s closeness to nature cannot be denied since 
ancient times. The affinity between women and environment developed 


A into ecofeminism . Mar garet Atwood’s Surfacing create this type of 
| * ‘Pecialisation. The French coined ‘ectriture feminism’ for feminine 


Writings. 
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According to N.Krishnaswami et. al. gynocriticism isa fren 
term that refers to criticism exclusively preoccupied with the motivation 
, production, and analysis of writing bomen on women”(p.1 53) 
the essay , ‘Feminist Criticism in the Wilderness’ Showalter manifests 
that ,” the first task of gynocritic criticism must be to plot the Tese 
cultural locus of female literary identity and to describe the forces that 
intersect an individual woman writer’s cultural field” (Lodge 343),Thus 

a gynocritical reading of The Pakistani Bride would be ‘palimpsest (1) 
in nature Patrocinio P. Schweickart says , today , the dominant mode 
of feminist criticism is ‘gynocritics’ , the study of woman as writer , of 
the ‘history , styles , themes , generes, and structures of writing by 
women ; the psychodynamics of female creativity...”(Lodge 445). 
gynocritical reading of The Pakistani Bride reveals that women are 
prisoners and victimised in the sex-role paradigms of Islamic society 
‘Feminine feelings of powerlessness and subjugation paver way for 
revolt .The locale at the beginning and end of the novel is ‘an isolated 
hill town inhabited by Pakistani Islamic tribes. The tribal code of laws 


and punishment prevail here .Cut off from progressive civilization the 


way of living , conduct and thinking is archaic. The society, 
phallogocentric(2) or patriarchal. 


The novel opens up, sensitively depicting the subordinate 
position of women and epitomising the male (even as a child ) the 
controller of sexual, and physical power .Resham Khan , unable to 
pay back the loan hands over his daughter , Afshan to Qasim’s father 
. Afshan is treated more like acommodity than an individual . First 
Qasim’s father thinks of marrying Afshan as he had only one wife but 
ina “twinge of paternal conscience” (Sidhwa 8) he gets Afshan married 
to Qasim who was only 10 years old . On the wedding day gie 
discovers that she was married to a boy ,““Are you my husband’ 


(Sidhwa , 9) she asked unbelievingly and Afshan did not know whether | 


to laugh or cry She accepts her fate and her relation towards Qasim 
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„s more like a mother than a spouse.Here marriages are 
y 9 9 
te menfolk and the women have no say in it.The 
parmonise with the situation as if destined to. 

e 


decided by 
y silently accept and 


Marginalisation of females is a regular feature of Pakistani 
society as males prefer to keep their women away from the eyes of 
menfolk.Qasim snubs Nikka ,“‘don’task a hill-man anything about his ` 
womenfolk , understand? I would slit your throat 
_.”(Sidhwa,36).Strangely all vulgar and disgracful terms are 
connected to one’s mother and sister,“... incestuous lover of your 
mother , lover of your sister , son of a whore ..’(Sidhwa,42). 


In the ambience of the city of Lahore watching Zaitoon Miriam 
says, she'll (Zaitoon) be safe only at her mother-in-law’s ....a girl is 
never too young to marry” (Sidhwa,53).Thus , the momenta girl reaches 
adollescence , marriage in the eyes of the society , is ths summum 
bonum of a woman’ life as Semone de beauvoir writes in The Second 
Sex “marriage is the destiny traditionally offered to women by 


| society”(Beauvoir,445). The man is supposed to be the possessor of 


awoman .A woman is discouraged from developing her individuality 
Sheis reminded that she is different from men.Miriam instructs Zaitoon 
after her menstruation , “you are now a woman.Don’t play with boys 
and don’t allow any man to touch you.This is why I wear a 
burkha.. .’(Sidhwa,55). 


In Islamic tradition a woman is not even allowed to enter a 
Mosque to offer prayers.“‘the men .... Gathered in mosques ... the 
Women... prayed silently for the duration of the call carrying on with 
Whatever they were doing , stirring the pot I the kitchen or breast 


y she i feeding the baby”(Sidhwa,58). 


id ge | 
ether | 
asim 


Qasim on his visittoa brothel witnesses an inhuman scene . A 
Mp Was forcing a prostitute to do contortions for dance movements 


tired and fati gued woman unfortunately could not display her 
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sexuality, ‘the woman continued her monotonous , mechanical Spasms 
one hip jerking higher , jaws dribbling spittle ....A man obscene} 
shaking his body called to her as to a monkey (Sidhwa, 65)Infact 
this instruction is not to guard her honour but for extorting money, 


Chapter 10 opens up with the statement , “marriages were the 
high points in the life of the women’ (Sidhwa , 88).The Islamic houses 
have the zenanda , exclusive quarters for women where they can roam 
nd freely without veils and burkhas.It is during a wedding Qasim 
gives his word to Misri Khan , his friend from his native place. Withoy 
even asking for Zaitoon’s opinion he fixes up her wedding .Miriam 
was sensitive to realise it , she quips , how cana girl, brought up in 
Lahore , educated — how can she be happy in the mountains?Tribal , 
ways are different , you don’t know how changed you are ....They 
are savages . Brutish , uncouth , and ignorant ! She will be miserable 


among them” (Sidhwa, 93). 


arou 


_ Inspite of constant warnings from Miriam about Zaitoon’s | 
unhappy future Qasim goes ahead with his decision .Even Zaitoon 
complies without putting up a question .Zaitoon repected her father’s 
decision and ,“‘a blind excitement surged through her “(Sidhwa, 96).0n 
Miriam’s advice ,‘‘tell your father you don’ twant to marry a tribal . Wel 
help you” (Sidhwa , 98).Zaitoon expresses her inability to cross he 
father . 


Carol , the American wife of Farukh wrote to her friend Pam, ! 


love Lahore. ... I don’t feel programmed ! The people are kind and 
hospitable. I ‘m having a ball” (Sidhwa , 108).But this was a vene? 
.Farukh often accused Carol of , “displaying your honky-tonkpedis® i 
| You laugh too loudly . You touch men ....Don’t you know if 
Jook a man in the eye it means he can have you?” oy | 
108).Farukh’s jealousy touched madness. He always asked hes i 
her routine in his absence.Farukh’s reactions show the vulnet abil 
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4 woman without a male’s presence to shield or protect her. He 
suspected other men of taking advantage of Carol’s westernised 
jifestyle in his absence.A “... male is fortunate in having Opportunities 
fot releasing his impulse to domination and the fury of his frustrated 
eg0, because he always has a wife whom he can treat as 
(Mill „Jobn Stuart , 40). 


an inferior” 


Mushtaq , anotherr officer was attracted to Carol. Watching 
hem in a compromising position the three tribesmen broke out into 
boisterous laughter and mischievous catcalls Carol feels humiliated at 
themale gaze.““The obscene stare stripped her of her identity.She was 
,afemale monkey , a gender opposed to that of the man—charmless 
faceless , and exploitable “(Sidhwa, 120). 


Farukh hurts Carol for her brazen behaviour . Carol while 
interrogating Zaitoon about marriage in the officer’s mess is struck by 
Zaitoon’s diffidence . Farukh’s unkind remark “our women ; 
particularly the young girls , are modest , you know “(Sidhwa, 
133).This remark not only hurts her but also alienates her , the phrase 
‘our women’ definitely excludes non-Pakistanis and in this particular 
context Carol.Zaitoon begins to cry as Qasim reveals about her 
separation from real parents during partition days. Carol builds upa 
female bonding and sisterly concern for Zaitooon and tries to comfort 
her by giving her a shawl and eatables. 


Mushtaq , who was familiar with the tribal culture was aware 
that for tribals , ‘a wife was a symbol of status , the embodiment of a 
man’s honour and the focus of his role as provider .A woman is seen 
only in relation to a man . She has no existence of her own as Gilbert 
and Gubar comment in The Madwoman in the Attic , to be selfless 
‘Snot only to be noble , itis to be dead. 


Zaitoon , instinctly senses the ‘savagery and harshness’ of the 
bal People.Her background and education in Lahore makes her 
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revolt and she tells Qasim , “that jawan at the camp , Abba sl thing 
he likes me.I will die rather than live here” (Sidhwa, 1 57).Qasiny, 
severe reprimand quietens Zaitoon and she pecoma ‘selfless’ She is 
ready to marry and live with Sakhi . Aft ter mariage a girl cannot Maintain 
ket individuality , “their is a unanimous agreement that getting a 
husband — or in some cases a ‘protector’ is for her the most important 
of undertakings. .. -She will free herself , from the parental home, 
from her mother’s hold ; she will open up her future not by active 


conquest but by delivering herself up , passive and docile into the 


hands of a new master” (Beauvoir , 352).Zaitoon’s tantrums and 


reclusive behaviour are unwelcome in the family. Yunus Khan warns 
Sakhi , “she requires a man to control her’’(Sidhwa, 170).Wife 
battering is accepted , Sakhi not only beats Zaitoon ,`you are my 
woman! TIl teach you to obey me!” (Sidhwa , 172-173) but also 
Hamida his mother . After this particular incident Zaitoon was 


convinced that she may not live long. 


A woman’s existence is discerned in accordance to the service 
she can render to a man.A pathetic phase of women’s marginalisation 
begins with marriage. A woman is visuaised as a medium to gratify 
sexual pleasures to a man.‘‘Slowly Carol had begun to realise that 
even among her friends , where the wives did not wear burkhas orlive 
in special , women’s quarters , the general separation of sexes bredan 
atmosphere of sensuality . The people seemed to absorb it from the 
air they breathed “(Sidhwa , 112).Though Carol came from ahighly 
liberated background but she also understood that , “men here expected 
subtlety from women” (Sidhwa , 112). 


During Carol’s affair with Mushtaq , she never realises that 
, ‘he was having a fling , merely killing time” (Sidhwa , 179) Butst® 
least realised that his attraction towads her was due to, long separation 
from his family , his need for a woman in the loneliness of his remot 
posting”(Sidhwa, 180).Inspite of being slapped by Carol, 
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gymoeriti 
attitude does not change . For Mushtaq , Carol was only a sex object 
He no longer found her sexually provocative .“... in every age 

' J . Ò f=" 
„oman has been seen primarily as mother , wife, mistress and as sex 
object in their roles in relationship to man” (Ferguson 4-5). 


In the hills Zaitoon did not have the freedom of moving around 
ynwatched . Sakhi furiously beat her up abusing her as, “you dirty , 
plack little bitch , waving at those pigs ...”(Sidhwa, 185 ).Zaitoon had 
tobeg for mercy and on that particular night Zaitoon resolves of runnin g 
away as,“ she knew that in flight lay her only hope of survival. She 
waited two days , giving herself a chance to heal” (Sidhwa, 
186).Nothing cannot be pressurised and sublimated beyond a certain 
point. Here Zaitoon’s life takes a U-tum , courageously she runs away 
inaland totally unfriendly to her. Instead of showing concern for the 
agonised lonely woman , the society adds fuel to the fire. In society a 
woman is respected only if there is a husband to stand beside her but 
the runaway zaitoon antagonises her husband and unsupported in this 
particular situationis raped in another village.She was cornered like å . 
‘flustered hen’ and a man whispers to her ,““you can’t escaape us , my 
dove “(Sidhwa , 214).Even at this point Zaitoon does not give up she 
continues her chase in search of her promised land. After her own 


tape at Lahore ,‘‘abandoned and helpless , she had been living on that 


charity of her rapists ...and on theft” (Sidhwa, 231). 


Meanwhile Carol in her room with Farukh feels ,“ women the 
World over , through the ages , asked to be murdered , raped , 
exploited , enslaved , to get importunately impregnated , beaten-up , 
bullied and disinherited . It was an immutable law of nature . What 
had the tribal girl done to deserve such grotesque retribution?” (Sidhwa 
»226).Carol remembered her Pakistani women friends who were 
“tperficially westernised but looked sad perhaps this sadness is due 
© the staunch narrow mindedness of Islamic societies towards women. 
Zaitoon Was miraculously saved and only the news of her death makes 
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1 | 
| the tribal men swell with pride.“Misri Khan’s massive shoulde 

f straightened . He thrust his chest forward ane his head rose high i a 
| was as if a breeze had cleared the poisonous air suffocating them i | 
| had wafted an intolerable burden from their shouldres”(Sidhwa y | 


| j Through the story of Zaitoon , Sidhwa poignantly reveals fe 
| a man in the society is not only physically strong but also a master | 

| manipulator in the power game. Though a woman is neither physically 

| stronger nor manipulates the power game but , the grit and courage f 
shown by Zaitoon’s khudi (will power ) might be a harbinger of, 
change in society. Here Sidhwa seems to reiterate Iqbal’s Philosophy |) 
of life based on will power which says: 


khudi ko kar buland itna - 

ke har takdeer say pahalay- 

khuda banday say poochay - 

bata teri raza kya hai? - | 
(Heighten yourself to such majesty j 
Lan That before every turn of fate 

Prof God himself asks man 
Tell me what do you wish? 


tn 


Notes 


LA women’s fiction can be read as a double voiced discours 
containing a ‘dominant’ and ‘muted’ story .Gilbert and Gubar calla 
‘palimpsest ‘Showalter Elaine Feminist Criticism in the Wildemess | 
Modern Criticism and Theory , Ed. David Lodge and Nigel Woot 
New Delhi : Pearson , 2007. 


In literature the term phallogocentric (coined by Jacques 
a Derrida) can be applied to novels in which male characters aveti 
[i| upperhand and the female characters are sex objects. The more macho | 


features of Hemingway novels might be called phallogocenttic: 
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Quarterly English Journal 


Sudhir Nikam & Madhavi Nikam 


Undermining the Conventional Trends: 
A Study of Satish Alekar’s The Dread Departure 


Satish Alekar is one of the most innovative playwrights who 
have shown a new direction to the contemporary Indian theatre, 
Alekar’s Marathi play Mahanirvan was translated by Gauri 
Deshpande as The Dread Departure in 1989. The play deals with 
the death of the breadwinner of a middle-class family and its impact 
on his wife, son, and the neighborhood. The death is presentéd on 
ceremonial, psychological, and social level. Alekar has lived in Shanivar 
Peth, a Pune locality which is very close to a crematorium. Watching 
the funeral processions passing his house over the years, he experienced 
the sick atmosphere of the locality. He saw the people imprisonedin 
their vicious conservative circle. Through The Dread Departure, 
Alekar has raised questions against the conservative rituals, human 
relations, and social establishments touching the stark reality of the 
society. 


The play begins with the death of Bhaurao in the early moming. 
Listening to the cry of his wife Rama, the neighbors excitedly show4 
special interest. As Bhaurao’s son Nana is out of the city, they have 
wait for him. The soul of Bhaurao talks with Rama and Nana. Te 
dead Bhaurao denies to be cremated in the electric crematory, insist 
on the old and the traditional method. With the great difficulty, Nan 
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| 
gcoretl keeps the dead body on the loft and proceeds for the ritual 


7? forthe thirteen days. Meanwhile, itis discovered that Rama has fallen 
inlove witha man Whose identity is not yet revealed. Just like Hamlet, 
| Nanais hunted with the identity of the person. Discovering Bhaurao’s 

body rotting, Nana cremates itin the old crematory by giving bribe to 


he watchman. 


Alekar has introduced a new sensitivity and thoughtfulness in 
pis analysis of changes in values, life-style and culture in the society. 
He has presented the society trapped in the conflicts of tradition and 

| modernity. The gap in two generations is psychologically analyzed. 
The Dread Departure is like a journey of aman from his death to his 
funeral. A person dying in his sleep is natural fact but telling about his 
death to the living one and consoling his wife is shocking and serious. 
Awidow’s yelling after the death of her husband is natural but singing 
onsuch occasion is unnatural. It is a custom to tell the news of death 
l ,totherelatives but telling it with delightful face is surprising. The play 
gives shocks to the readérs by introducing the events like the widow 
| eating an apple in presence of her dead husband, neighbour’s singing 
| while tying the pyre, decorating the pyre with balloon, a dead body 
complaining about its inconvenience, gossiping, singing, fighting of the 
neighbors while waiting for the relatives, entry of the son playing prison’s 
base to see his dead father, dead body denying to be cremated in the 
electronic crematorium, keeping the body on the loft for thirteen days, 
| lhe dead person eating rice balls as a crow, stitching the finger of the 


dead person all these incidents break the conventional norms of the 
Society, 


| = Bhaurao is physically dead but although the neighbors are 
live, their conscience is dead; their senses are frozen. While dancing 
a Rama, they describe themselves as, “We are upright folk and 
ree bourly / Who’ ll be eating their bread with honey” (09). They do 
nderstand the contradiction in this description. These so called 
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i 7 : | 
gthe duties to the widows also mention N 


gentlemen while instructin 
ugh their life style is modern, their thoy 


see her ‘convenience’. Altho es . 
are rotten, conservative and backward. They believe in ma 


domination. The middle-aged nei ghbor while telling about the necesg 
things for funeral, shows materialistic attitude. The intention behing his 
instructions is that the body should be burnt early so that they can take 
bath before the water disappears. They are never ready to go out of 
the track of their daily routine. Their consolation of Nana is nothing 


but a dry, emotionless formality. 


le 


Traditionally, after the funeral, there are two rites to be | 
performed: one is offering the rice balls to a crow and the other is the 
thirteenth day feast. If the crow touches the rice balls, only thenitis 


considered 
satisfactorily. This event has an ironic connotation in the play. Theson, ' 


who does not care for his living father, is keen to feed the crowsso | 


that the father’s soul could get a release. On the thirteenth day feast, l : 


all the neighbors enjoy andit becomes a kind of celebration. Alekar 
thus criticizes the contradiction, hypocrisy and hollowness in human 
behaviors. 


Alekar makes psychological analysis of man-woman relation | 
in the specific age with declining sexual power. Bhaurao realizes his 
declining sexual power. In the same night, he experiences intense sexui 
urge of Rama. He becomes restless to know this truth and dreams 
if he is slipping over the mossy road, while Rama is supporting hin 


ss 


that the dead’s wishes are fulfilled and he has left this world | 


Although Rama realizes the physical and psychological changes!" 
Bhaurao, she does not make him conscious of it. However, Bhaurao 


accepts the fact. While Rama tries to support him, he says, ove 
you hold me after my end? ... you aren’ t there” (03). | 


. 5 . nd i 
Rama always tries to understand Bhaurao s emotions z 
Bhat 


makes him comfortable. In the morning when she realizes that 


: Il gao 
does not wake up, she says, “Now you are being naughty 
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ton to wait! pm going ie tickle you nogh Then Bhaurao reacts, “What! 
ugh you're going to tickle me N ond Bright and early in the moming?” 

male (06) Their dialogue consists of hidden sexual urge which is expressed 
essay | jnform of words. The neighbor who peeps in at the window says, 
indhi | «Look at that! Now that’s what I call true love! Ri ght in the open, in 
antake | pright dayl ght!” (06) 1e remark made by the neighbor expresses the 
‘Outof | problems of the couple living in a small house supporting their physical 


Othing needs. 


The play mocks the traditional belief about unique and sacred 
5 to be | relation between husband and wife. Rama sees in her empty square a 
risthe man younger than Bhaurao immediately after ten days of Bhaurao’s 
eniti; | death. Rama even does not protest against his frequent visits to Bandu’s 
sword | mother. Bhaurao imagines Rama as Mrs. Joshi while making love to 
heson, | her Heis always obsessed with various kinds of fears. Always worried 
owsso | forhis beautiful wife, he suspects her character and dreams of the 
y feast, l , relation between Rama and the neighbours. The reason behind such 
Alekar | fear is his relation with Bandu’s mother. Rama who has leaded a 
human | suppressed life gets a great mental relief after his death. 


| Nana is very possessive of his mother. When he realizes his 
relation | mother’s attraction for the ‘third-from-the-left’, he becomes restless 
izes his | torealize the presence of other man in Rama’s heart. Nana expresses 
esexul | hismental conflict, “Iam afraid, Bhau. Afraid of us becoming Hamlet. 
eams® | This ‘suit and shade’s uncle’, O my prophetic soul, is going to be your 
nghi | bane” (47), Rama asks Nana to invite the man for the thirteenth day 


ngesit | feast. She does not mention the man as one who has picked up and 
shared | Carried the bier. Just as Shakespeare’s Hamlet suffered from ‘Oedipus 
[owca i Complex’, Nana also goes through the same emotions. He utters with 


| Tage, “Let me track down this murderer, this assassin, and I will burn 

sand | YMNboth on the same pyre! Bloody pimp! Kill my father and marry 

pawo | Ymother, will you? You wait” (48). Nana always tries to get rid of 
ol 
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ant analysis of the changing etho 
s 


this complex. The play makes a brilli 
family. 


of the twentieth century middle class 


Although some critics have found the impact of Brecht n 

Satish Alekar’s plays, but Alekar makes it clear that he had read Bee 
after writing The Dread Departure. In spite of Alekar’s clarification, 
one finds a number of elements of epic theatre in this play. Brecht 
rejects the Aristotelian concept of tragedy as an imitation of reality 
with a unified plot and a universal theme which establishes an 
identification of the audience with the hero. He proposes that the illusion 
of reality should be deliberately shattered by an episodic plot, by 
protagonists who donotattract the audience’s sympathy. By producing 
‘alienation effect’, he jars the audience out of their passive acceptance 
ofmodern capitalist society as a natural way of life, into an attitude of 
critical understanding of capitalistic shortcomings. In the play, the 
audience is not involved with the characters and events. Alekar has 


deliberately used theatrical devices to shatter the illusion of realityso _ 
that the audience may think objectively about the events and episodes. 


on the stage. The play follows narrative mode rather than the traditional. 
Narrating after his death, the central character is trying to know the 
reactions of his family members about himself, which is very shocking, 


. Just as Bhaurao starts thinking objectively about the world around 


him, the audience is also alienated to think independently. Alekar has 
effectively achieved the alienation effects by using various technical 
devices. Hence Alekar’s claim that he read Brecht after writing this 
play is not convincing. Itis not a mere coincident to use all the parallel 
technical devices of epic theatre and absurd theatre in his play. 


At the end of the first act when Bhaurao is not ready to bum 


at the new crematorium, Nana says, “Burn! Burn! Some one pumithis 
heavy load of my dead father off me. Let his skull crackin the fire like 
a rifle shot. Relieve me. Release me. Help me, someone! Atleast 
drop the curtain’ (28). Immediately the curtain comes dow" and the 
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grumbeat begins. The audiences suddenly become conscious with 
nana’s dialogue. Their illusion of reality is immedi 
l . 

they become aware of watching 


ately shattered and 
a play. In the second act, when the 
curtain is raised, a tambura is strummed as Nana’s face is illuminated 


bya single small oil-lamp. Nana sings, “May darkness be dispelled / 
from the farthest. /May the world be illuminate / by the sun of its 
essence” (29). With this song while the audiences become conscious, 
phaurao further says, “There’s the bell, folks, /of a man’s demise” 
(29). Bhaurao makes the audiences conscious that they are watching 

aplay. Illusion is considered a soul of drama. Alekar makes use of 
anti-illusionist devices to bring the audiences out of traditional belief. 

He makes them conscious that they are sitting in the theatre and itis 

notan event from real life. 


As the interruptive device, Alekar makes uses of hymn songs 
so that the audiences might interpose their judgment on the episodes 


~ presented dramatically. Instead of identifying with his part and losing 


himself ini it, Bhaurao helps destroy stage illusion by putting himself at 


adistance both from the character he portrayed and the situation in 


which he was involved. Since human being is the object of inquiry, 
Alekar wants to show man not as a consistent or integrated whole but 
as contradictory and changing. His concer is not a gesture or set of 
gestures in which a whole social situation can be read. He makes the 
audience aware from something ordinary, familiar, immediately 
accessible into something peculiar, striking and unexpected. Alekar 
Wishes to accentuate the contradiction or the tussle and tension of 
*PPosing forces in every sphere of life- the individual, family and society. 


The Dread Departure presents contradictions of 
contemporary life in different shades. Although the play seems to be 
oly outwardly, itis, in real sense, a womb of diverse ideologies. On 
Yey step, one finds a harsh criticism of religion, tradition, social norms 
ad system of various human tendencies. The location of the play is a 
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lower middle class locality in Pune and the characters represen, thei 


1) class. It projects a panorama of hollow society, outdated Values, and. | 


cruel bureaucracy. 


Satish Alekar has taken a revolutionary step by Writing a play 
on the much neglected topic like death. His anti-established Modejs | 
reflected through depiction of hollowness in personal and Socia] 
contradictions, meaningless values and religious conservatism. The 
play gives a feeling that Bhaurao is singing a song ot this nation andthe | 
neighbors who are enjoying the feast of basmati rice on ‘thirteenth 
day’ are the representatives of opportunist and mean tendencies in the 
society. The death of Bhaurao spreads a mood of celebration. When 
the neighbors sing a song on the thirteenth day feast, it gives a feeling 
that Bhaurao is a symbolic representative of the common masses of tho 
India and the neighbors are the representatives of the mean and shrewd | jo 


politicians. soc 
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Rooted Cosmopolitanism: 
ANote on Tagore’s Contemporary Relevance 


It is difficult to write on a cult figure like Tagore; a man who 


| was the first Asian to get the Nobel Prize and the only Indian to get it 


for Literature; the founder of Santiniketan, a man who wrote about a 
thousand poems, eight short story collections, a dozen plays, eight 
novels and, of course, writings on religion, philosophy, education and 
society; one feels overawed and weighed down with the burden of 


(existing work on him. In addition to this, are the various labels applied 


tohim; a humanist, internationalist, educationist, a mystic carrying the 


| stamp of approval of W.B. Yeats, a philosopher who tried to evolve a 


synthesis of the East and the West, one of the pioneers of the inclusive 
concept of India and much more. But no Indian can be ignorant of 
Tagore; after all, our national anthem has been written by him. 


Itis quite fashionable to call Tagore an internationalist. I’m 
Hotsure if the label fits him. Tagore, I believe, always remained rooted 
inthe Indian ethos. Let us not be carried away by his translation of 
Gitanjali which perhaps was done with the western readers in mind 
Who saw India as the land of mysticism. His use of words like ‘thou’, 


= hy’ to address God was also a product of this intention, resulting in 


Making the tone formal and less open to multiple interpretations than 
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ngali version. In our own tradition of Kabir, Meera 
d ae Meares = : q and 

s addressed in rather intimate terms. In the ghazal or 

ficult to say whom the poet is address: 


the original Be 


the Sufis, Godi 
instance, itis sometimes dif a 

j that one could achi o 9 
the beloved or God. The idea was tha achieve union m 


the creator through love, not fear. Tagore belonged to the Indian 


tradition but he was aware of two things. First, that in the Westen 
tradition, love for the beloved and divine love are two distinct things, | 
Second, he was also aware of the problems and, if I may say SO, the 
demands of translation. The act of translation does not only involye | 
linguistics and culture, it is also a political act. These two factors, | 
accompanied by the historical situation of his time, as well as the liberties 
one may take while translating one’s own work, contributed to the 
end result. Had his tone been informal, and the poem could carry the 
multilayerdness in the English translation, our dear friend Yeats would 
definitely have been baffled by it, to say the least. It definitely goesto 
Tagore’s credit that at a time when the British empire was going strong 


and people in the colonies were being influenced by western ideas (~ 


and ideals, he made our philosophy and mysticism popular in the west. 


Let me return to the label of internationalist that has been applied 
to Tagore. Bhalchandra Nemade in his essay “Sahityateel Deshiyati' | 
(translated as “Nativism in Literature” by Arvind Dixit) observes: 


An “international” literature without native reference doesn 
exist. Even in Comparative Literary Studies si 
internationalism is not acceptable. In these studies one native 
style, movement, or trend is compared with another native 
style, movement, or trend. If native elements are ignored, tte 
comparisons become trivial. Comparatists often remind w 
that there are no universal literary systems. Even theoretical | 

internationalism without nativism as its basis is imp% 


ao š s ae d re! 
because nativism is a multi-layered, descriptive an 
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: ncept, Whereas internationalism ; ifin; 

a co i a ationalism is an artificial and parasitic 
7 concept. t 

azal, fop | P (Paranjape, 246) 

TeSsing He goes on to say that “Right from the days of Nehru, we are 

ON With | patching the egg of such an ‘internationalism’ that only such chickens 


> India designed by the western countries come out of it” (253). Itis true 


westen | hat Tagore imbibed western ideas, but his attempt was to bring about 
t>] 


t things, | ablend of the east and the west. Tagore was influenced by Rammohan 

y $0, t ; aj i 

i he | Roy, Brahmo Samaj ae the national movement. He was a nationalist 
volve | yithout the accompanying rhetoric of Patriotism; a person who was 

factor, | against the traditional orthodoxy and the caste system 

liberties 

d to the 


: ! and one who 
ilso realized the importance of science and scientific temper in order 


i | o build a modern India. In Four Chapters(Char Adhyay), the 
ary the | ero(Atin) remarks, “The patriotism of those who have no faith a that 
s would | yhich is above patriotism is like a crocodile’s back used as a ferry to 
/ 80010 | cross the river. Meanness, unfaithfulness, mutual distrust, secret 
8 zrong „machination, plotting for leadership—sooner or later these dag them 
a ideas { into the mud at bottom. That the life of the country can be saved by 
he wes. killing its soul, is a monstrously false doctrine that nationalists all over 
applied the world are bellowing forth stridently. My heart groans to give it 
shiyata’ | effective contradiction”. He was as much attracted to Shakespeare 
yes, | aid the romantic poets as ha was to Kalidasa. His national spirit did. 
not make him denounce everything western. His attempt was to project 
Indian society and culture as inclusive; to discover some similarity in 
difference. It would, therefore, be more appropriate to call him 
eo a person who peeved! in the notion of 
ae, ee TEASED Perhaps, that is why he named his 
1sva Bharati’ 


doesnt 
Ss such 
enativè | 


r native 


yred, Me 

mindus ( 
eticall) | I would not like to succumb to the current trend of studying 
ossiblė Pt writers, and that too Indian, from the point of view of 
Mee m, Such blind application of western concepts only lead 
| lcality and can, at the most, be confined to those Ph.D theses 
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} 
that are being churned out only for the sake of getting degrees, Inthe 
west, postmodernism evolved out of modernism and there were Certain ( F, 
factors responsible for it. In the Indian context, we cannot jump dir cl 
into uttaradhuniktavaad without passing through adhuniktayag ad 
So, I will not talk about the postmodet nist elements in Tagore, | I 


=~ 


Now, the question at hand: What is the relevance Of Tagore 
today? How did Tagore address the fundamental issues and dilemmas | 
facing India and the modern world? Questioning the relevance a} g 
Tagore is like questioning the relevance of Shakespeare or Premchand 
or Ghalib. That Tagore has withstood the test of time is sufficient pof | f 
ofhis contemporary relevance. While talking about Ghalib, a friendof | 


; U 
mine remarked that had Ghalib lived today and wrote the following a 
couplet, a fatwa would have been issued against him: 

“ humko maloom hai jannat ki haqeeqat lekin A 

dil ke khush rakhney ko Ghalib ye khayal accha hai. | a 

(I know the truth about heaven 2 oj 

It’s a good ploy, Ghalib, to keep us happy.) th 

io ; ; | on 

The problem of religious orthodoxy leading to intolerance his 

become even more pronounced in our time and it is the shrinking a 

liberal space that is the cause for concern, as even some of thes F 

called liberals have their own hidden political agenda. It is at such 4 

junctures that writers like Kabir and Tagore assume great! A 

importance. His idea of, what Uma Das Gupta calls “compassiontt 3 

humanism and culture in India and the world”, an inclusive cult® ¢ 
$ 

based on coexistence of opposites, is what we need today: : i 

| 

portrayal of religious conservatism as a reaction against westem ide Ta 

i 


andits conflict with the reformist Brahmo Samaj in Gorais acaseil z A 
point. When, at the end of the novel, truth is revealed to Gora, Mt ; 
realizes that “Today, I am really an Indian. In me there is no Jonger | a 
opposition between Hindu, Mussalman s Christian. Today ® eH i i 


caste is my caste, the food of all is my fo 
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In one of the most oft quoted son 8S, prescribed in the syllabus 


ofmany schools in our country, Tagore defined his idea of freedom. 
«where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow 
jomestic walls”, is sufficient proof of his vision not only about free 
india but a free world which has transcended the confines of narrow 
and false nationalism; where we move forward “without fear’ towards 
perfection; where we devote ourselves to the search for truth 
accompanied by the ‘clear stream of reason’, coming out of ‘the dreary 
desert sand of dead habit’. Real freedom, according to Tagore, was 
not merely political freedom, but an inner freedom—from prejudices, 
from fear and from, what he calls, ‘dead habit’. Such thoughts remind 
us of Gandhi’s concept of real swaraj, or real home-rule, which 
according to him is ‘self-rule or self-control’. 


Writers have responded to social problems in different ways. 
Apoet like Faiz Ahmad Faiz, whose centenary is currently being 


celebrated, took the path of strong protest against injustice and 


oppression. He advocated the path of revolution and overthrow of 
the despots to bring about social change. Other writers have focused 
on human suffering and pathos of the oppressed. Tagore is a reformist, 
who wanted to free India from the narrow confines of religious 
orthodoxy and expand the liberal space which was, and is, the need 
of the hour. While the path of revolution can be considered to be 
More relevant and applicable to countries under the rule of despots, 
dictators and monarchs (as is being witnessed in some countries of 
the middle east), it is the reformist path whichis more suitable for 
ations like India, where democracy has established itself and has 
become a way of life. It is in this context that the poetry and ideas of 
Tagore assume greater significance. His faith in Hinduism did not prevent 
him from, appreciating the positive aspects of other religions and his 
spect for all reli gions is also how we define secularism today. He 
“Monstrated throu gh his writings that our ancient philosophy and 
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in oa: | 

culture is basically inclusive and secular. It is this concept of ‘Indiannesy th 

that in the true sense defines the Indian spirit. ¢ j 1 


condemn it. Itis, however, rather unfortunate that these are the two 


ways in which we largely respond to the mes There are Some for 
| whom all the ills of society, esp. our changing sexual morals, are the 
| resultof western influence and they denounce itin no uncertain terms, 
This has also led to the revival of religious orthodoxy, both Hindu ang 
Muslim, which has, in turn, led to conflict between the two communities of 
instead of confrontation with the west. There are others who are so ort 
much carried away by the west that they blindly imbibe and adopt rel 
western attitudes and way of life to the extent of considering their | to 
native tongue as inferior to English. In this context also, the ideasof | w€ 
Tagore are very much relevant today. Tagore had his feet firmly planted | the 
in the terra firma of Indian philosophy and spiritualism, but he was 
open to the dynamism of the west. He was aware of the dehumanizing ~ 
effect of industrialization and that is why he emphasized the importance | St 
of man’s harmonious relationship with nature. He was of the opinion 
_ that one should have an open mind for accepting the truth, whatever | 
its source. His concept of “Visva Bharati’ or a world university was 


| Itis as undesirable to blindly ape the west as itis to mindlessly 
| 


based on these two principles: man’s harmonious relationship with | yy, 
nature, and thé interaction between different cultures, including those 
| of the east and the west. It is this approach towards the west that 
|| would be most desirable in this era of globalization and rapid advances 
| of science and technology. His ‘rooted cosmopolitanism’, as I would 
prefer to call it, is perhaps the answer to contemporary man’s existential 
|| dilemmas and search for identity in this largely capitalistic world, where | Ta 
li the cult of the individual has taken a heavy toll on human relationships = 

and where consumerism is fooling us to live in a world of make-believe. Ta 


Po 


Ezra Pound once remarked, “Literature is news that STAYS | 
news”’(165), and the literary output of Tagore amply demonstrates 
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esy pis statement. A good and genuine writer is always ahead of his time. 
? qne Urdu poet Majaz said: 

ssly zamaane se aage to badhiye ‘Majaz’ 

GH zamaane ko aage badhana bhi hai. 

e for (Move ahead of the times ‘Majaz’ 

ethe The world has to be moved forward.) 

ms. | 

and | Itis, undoubtedly, Tagore’s faith in Indian spiritualism, his fusion 


ities of the ideas of the east and the west, his revolt against religious 
eso | orthodoxy and belief in secularism that contribute to his contemporary 
dopt | relevance. The poetry, plays and ideas of Tagore are not only relevant 
heir | to our nation today, they continue to appeal to readers all over the 
asof | worldand itis his ‘rooted cosmopolitanism’ that is the main factor for 
nted | thetimelessness ofhis literary output. 
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Randeep Rana & Preet Saxena 


Problematizing Diasporic Identities: 
A Study of Jhumpa Lahiri’s The Namesake. 


The paper is an attempt to critically analyze how the issues 

related to identity, culture and empowerment in the representations of 
diasporic experience in Jhumpa Lahiri’s The Namesake. Diasporic 
writing is the outcome of variance between dislocation and relocation, 
a lost sense of belongingness and alienation, not only from the original 
home but also from the self. Almost all the Diasporic writers have 
exhibited an irresistible concatenation to their homelands. These writers 
often feel deprived and alienated from their roots, language and culture. 
They, “straddle two cultures; ... fall between stools, suffer froma 
triple dislocation, comprising the loss of roots, the linguistic and also 
the social dislocation’’( Salman 15). Simultaneously, their writings exhibit 
an ardent avidity to assimilate and belong to their adopted culture and 
society. 


During the 1980’s, under the impact of globalization and 
liberalization there was a rapid increase in human migration and 
expatriation to both, developed and developing countries across the 
world. Diasporic writings, an offshoot of migration and expatriation, 
search for the lost roots in dislocation, alienation and homelessness: 
The thrust of this genre is to derive consolation or to experience 
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empathy with the vanished homeland or 


a strong craving to reclaim 
the lost homeland. 


Diasporic literature, intends to probe the loss that has 
occurred, acceptance and rejection suffered anda perpetual struggle 
of the immigrants to establish identity in the host country and at the 
same time, to preserve the lost contact. These immi grants experience, 
“pain and agony of homelessness, displacement and relocation, the 
split between the native homeland and the adopted nation, the bicultural 
pull between the donor and recipient cultures and the emotional 
fragmentation between two identities” ( Sharma 127). 


In the postcolonial context the dilemma of identity returns as 
an importunate questioning of a hyphenated, decentred and fractured 
existence in the frame and space of representation. According to 
Deepkumar J. Trivedi, “Problems of nation, identity, national identity, 
individual identity etc. are the recent needs, that have emerged, which 
were never experienced by the mankind in the past” (20). Identity, 
thus, becomes the central part in the investigation of diaspora : 
particularly diasporic identity which, being multilayered is based on 
the history of immigration. Diasporic literature investigates identities 
forged in the crucible of multiple cultures, cities and races rather than 
just ‘home’ and the’ alien land.’ Diasporic literature as Meena 
Alexander avers, “is writing in search of a homeland” (4). 


Jhumpa Lahiri ,a diasporic writer, born of immigrant Bengali 
parents and settled in USA, shot into fame with the award of Pulitzer 
prize for her Interpreteter of Maladies (2000), a magnificent collection 
of short stories, exemplifies her dilemma of dual identity inher debut 
hovel, The Namesake(2003). In this work, she encapsulates the socio- 
cultural dilemma, conflicts and complexities of assimilation suffered 
by an Indian Hindu Bengali family, the Gangulis, living in America fora 
Span of over thirty years. Lahiri has artfully delineated the, “ cultural 
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and emotional dislocations suffered by them in adopting to their new 
environs’( Mehrotra 149) . 


The present paper aims to highlight the dilemma of divideq 
identity experienced by Gogol, son of immigrant Indians, Ashok and 
Ashima Ganguly, who goes through an ordeal of living a double life 
that is illusory and self deluded. To add to it, the awareness of his 
leading a double life makes him all the more insecure ang 
uncomfortable. 

Apart from Jhumpa Lahiri, other diasporic writers such as 
David Dabydeen, Hanif Kureshi, Bharti Mukkerjee and Timothy Mo, 


tonamea few, have discussed the problems of dual identity and roots, 
Their writings articulate the two invariables of their experience, exile 


and homeland. 


Gogol, faced with a paradox, seems to be oscillating between 
two locations, the country of his origin i.e. India and his birth place ie. 


America. He is trapped between, “a de-terriorialization (the loss of”. 


place) and a re-territorialization (finding a new place)” (Nayar 193). 
The problem with Gogol is that, he cannot disconnect from his root 


and at the same time cannot assimilate in his place of birth and feels 


lonely even amidst the ocean of human beings. Quite often the ‘new 
land * or new cultural environment doesn’t accept him fully and he is 
left ina state of limbo or nowhere. Victor Ramraj has rightly commented 
that, “ though linked by shared homelands and shared history of 


| uprooting, these diasporic communities are not homogeneous oF 
_ monolithic entities” (216). Gogol negotiates a new space, caught 
| between two cultures. 3 


Identity in diasporic writing means a spilt-conscioustiess. This 
split consciousness creates an interesting condition for Gogol, who, 
standing at the border of two cultures Indian and American, looking 
critically at both, neither assimilating nor combinin g either of them 1S 
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t Abdul JanMohamed called the, “specul 


wha ar border intellectual” 


? (Nayar 199). 


Gogol, a perplexed and ambivalent young man, is averse to 
allthat is Indian, particularly to his pet name ‘Gogol’ given to him by 
pis parents. In Bengali practice, the “pet” name is used within the 
family, the “good” name in the outside world. But, Gogolis ignorant of 
its significance. As a young boy he doesn’t detest his name, but as he 
grows older his name becomes for him an abominable c 


ape. His pet 
name, “Gogol sounds ludicrous to his ears, | 


acking dignity or gravity. 
What dismays him mostis the irrelevance of it all “( Jhumpa 76). 


He hates any questions pertaining to his name. His 
misunderstanding is further complicated by the enigma of his name. 
He detests his very name because it is neither American nor Indian: 


He hates having to tell people that it doesn’t mean anything 
“in Indian .” He hates having to wear a nametag on his sweater 
at Model United Nations Day at school. He even hates si gning 
his name at the bottom of his drawings in art class.He hates 
that that his name is both absurd and obscure, thatit has nothing 
todo with who he is, that itis neither Indian nor American but 
of all things Russian. He hates having to live with it, with a pet 
name turned good name, day after day, second after 
second.... At times his name, an entity shapeless and 
weightless, manages nevertheless to distress him physically, 
like the scratchy tag of a shirt he had been forced permanently 
to wear. (Jhumpa 76) 


He was unhappy with his name because children taunted him, 


{ teachers in the school mispronounced his name and the name that 


defines a person’s individuality and identity ultimately becomes a 
burden for him, 
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After discovering that his namesake was a severe depressed n | J 
mentally unstable,” queer, and sickly creature” (Jhumpa 91) who 4 2 is 
starved himself to death.” (Jhumpa 100) Gogol feels betrayed by a fa 
very parents. His name torments him with feelings of ‘difference and i 
embarrassment. F 
Ironically as he grows older, he doesn’t want to go to the Inc 
kindergarten after knowing that he will no longer be Gogol but ‘Nikhil, 2° 


Now, he is angry because he doesn’t want a new name. “He can’t Gc 
he has to answer to anything else. “Why do Ihave to as. 


understand why 
have anew name?” he asks his parents, tears springing tohiseyes...He | Mi 


is afraid to be Nikhil, someone he doesn’t know” (Jhumpa 57). Finally, 
as Gogol at the school. But, hishappinessis or 


he manages to be called 
a grave question regarding hissenseof He 


short lived as he encounters 


belongingness. he 
Onhis visit to a graveyard on a school tour regarding a project, | bu 
he comes across tombstones of certain immigrants to America. Like co 
his class fellows he too desperately searches for an Indian namebut | t 
fails to find one. He is shocked to discover that his name is notevena | bo 
Bengali name and condemns his parents. “How could you guysname | 
me after someone so strange? No one takes me seriously” | hi 


(Jhumpa100). This reminds the reader of Draupadi in Meena | M 
Alexander’s Manahattan Music , where, Draupadi asks: “ Why he 
couldn’t they have named me Dorothy? That name wouldhavehung hc 


better on me” (8). i 
According to Parmod K.Nayar, “Dorothy/Draupadi isher? ; 

expressing an anxiety- of merging unobtrusively into hernew Jandscap? 3 

Her name isolates her as ‘different’, while what she seeks is assimila a i 

(206). This is applicable to the sorry state of Gogol as well. 0 
Gogol is brought up in two cultural backgrounds; heis pe 

and familiarized with Indian customs, beliefs, food habits. Simla n 
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prob 
bt ought up in the American cultural environment. His upbringing is 
pi-cultu ral. In the occasional family get together he is reminded of his 
indian cultural background and heritage despite his trying hard to free 
pimself from this stiffening Bengali environment. His parents expect 
jim to lead a life based on Indian values and customs and maintain his 
Indian identity. According to his parents he could not be an American, 
no matter how hard he tried. Due to his twin cultural environment, 
Gogol suffers from a sense of emotional and sociological dislocation 
ashe can neither completely engross himself in American culture nor 
rupture ties with his inherent Indian mores. 


This sense of estrangement is evident on his school trip to the 
graveyard. Here he rues the absence of his the graves of his ancestors. 
He is shocked and , “ old enough to know that there is no Ganguli 
here. He is old enough to know that he himself will be burned, not 
buried, that his body will occupy no plot of earth, that no stone in this 


‘country will bear his name beyond life” (Jhumpa 69). Gogol appears 


tobe sailing in two boats sailing in the opposite direction. Each of the 


| boats pulls him in and he is always torn between the two. 


Gogol, a bye-product of twin culture craves hard to escape 


| his own past and his desire to escape his past becomes more obvious. 


Manjit Inder Singh states, “The attachment to one’s centrifugal 
homeland is countered by the yearning for a sense of belonging to the 
host country and its culture, thus triggering a process of moving from 
one cultural existence to another, albeit ambivalently in an attempt to 
assimilate and integrate’’(53). But Gogol, instead of assimilating and 
integrating in his adopted culture is trapped between the pulls of two 
opposite cultures and doesn’t know to which he belongs. He is unable 
toembrace American culture due to the confusion arising from two 
Opposite worlds. 


Even his parents, having espoused the American culture are 
n Dp Ser : 
“completely assisnibatechradheranahgl eneo assigaiate, into the 


96 


ath 


fold of the host country. Time and again they have to tolerate the 


burden 


. Q -i “7 * or: 
of the Indian Lineage of their parents and grandparents. There 


are plentiful incidents in this narrative that reflect the egotistical Outlook 
of the Americans. Mrs Merton mocks at a painting drawn by Gogol 


of his mother with a 


image’ 


‘bindi’ on her forehead and calls ita ‘Spitting 
ED Bs d 
Similarly, during their visit to an American departmental store 


the salesman disregards Gogol’s parents, as they speak Indian English 
and prefer to direct his discussion to Gogol, who Speaks American 
English. Kallen rightly states, “it was not only mens ltisete but cruel and 
harmful to force new immigrants to shed their familiar, lifelong cultural 


1). 


stated: 


American society as he cannot be assimilated in the American cul 


attributes as the price of admission to American society” (qtd in Salins 


It is relevant to mention that Gogol is not a displaced citizen 


oran immigrant; He is the son of immigrant parents. He is and will be 
anethnic minority in the states. His name doesn’t make any difference 
and he is referred to as ABCD or an Asian-American. This makes 
him to hate his dual identity. i 


Jhumpa Lahiri, in one of her interviews with The Atlantic 


The question ofidentity is always a difficult one, but especially 
for those who ... grow up in two worlds simultaneously... 
think that for immigrants, the challenges of exile, the loneliness, 
the constant sense of alienation, the knowledge of and longing 
for a lost world are more explicit and distressing than for their 
children. On the other hand, the problem for the children ai 
immigrants that with strong ties to their country of origin- 1s 
that they feel neither one thing nor the other. 


: : : e E 
His name constantly reminds him of his alienation from 7 
tu 


for he is and will be an ethnic minority here. 
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Gogol appears to be torn between two n 
erica, between two names, Indi 


ations, India and 


an and Russian, two value 
systems, traditional Indian and Modern American. Jhumpa lahiri 


poignantly portrays the pain of the second generation immi grants, who 
are without any ‘land’ of their own. They only live in a land , which 
they own by birth, but to which they never belong. 


Similarly, Gogol is leading a divided life engulfed between dual 
personality, he is Gogol for his parents , who want him to inculcate 
and incorporate Indian culture and traditions. Itis only when he 
changes his name to ‘Nikhil’ he feels to be the part of American society. 
Now as ‘Nikhil’ he for the first time feels as an American and becomes 
apart of its culture, his birth place. Once ‘Nikhil’ he ceases to be an 
Indian. 


His sense of belongingness to America is so strong that he is 
willing to lead a dual identity i.e. he remains Gogol for his parents at 


forhim to avoid his parents. His twin names affirms the multitudiousness 
ofhis diasporic identity and it is easier for him to ignore his parents, “ 
to tune out their concerns and pleas” (Jhumpal05). He feels like a 
perpetual outsider. During his high school days he distances from his 
Indian roots and avoids other Indo -American students, does not 


accept India as his ‘home’ but as ‘India’ as viewed by his American 
friends. 


As Nikhil, he is more and more fascinated towards American 
_ Society. The window of this glittering world is now open to him: 


It is as Nikhil, that first semester that he grows a goatee, 
starts smoking camel lights at parties and while writing papers 
and before exams, discovers Brain Eno and Elvis Costello 
and Charlie parker. It is as Nikhil that he takes Metro-North 
| into Manhattan one weekend with Jonathan and gets himself 
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a fake ID that allows him to be served liquor in New Haven 


prob! 
| 


reali 


bars. It is as Nikhil that he loses his virginity at a party at Ezra 7 deci 


Stiles, with a girl wearing a plaid woolen skirt and Combat 


boots and tights.(J humpal 05) 

He is swayed by this glitterati and he shirks work, tell lies 
make excuses, feels like a free bird and detests his very home. “He 
didn’t want to go home on the weekends, to go with them to the pujos 
and Bengali parties, tO remain unquestionably in their 

world” (Jhumpa126), rather he prefers New York, the place his parents 
fear . His alienated self dissuades him from his family . 


He is fascinated by the American lifestyle of Maxine’s Family, 
and becomes so deeply immersed in them that he tends to neglecthis 
own family. The only thing that holds him back is his Bengali instinct 
that makes him realize that, “ his immersion in Maxine’s family isa 


betrayal of his own “(J humpal41). 


Gogol always feels stretched and straddled between twin 
identies in his effort to adjust as Gogol or Nikhil. For his parents 
Gogol could never be an American as in front of them he doesn’t feel 
like Nikhil. There was constant feeling of a lost sense of belongingness 
which made Gogol believe that he was not American or Indian and 
was persistently spanning fences stretching identies. This dichotomy 
of belonging to nowhere is central to diasporic literature. This duality 
develops in him a sense of insecurity of being exposed. Though he 
asked his parents not to address him Gogol , “the fact of it troubles 
him, making him feel in that instant that he is not related to them,n0l 
their child” (Jhumpa106). 
onflict of being 


eray of 
ehe 


À Despite an ongoing physical and psychological c 
grilled in the counterpulls of dislocations and locations, 00 
hope for Gogol is always there, i.e. his parents ,whose significan? 
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realizes only after the sudden demise of his father and his mother’s 
jsion to return to India. 


The reversal in his life takes place only after his father’s death 
jsheisaborn Indian. His social or psychological condition may change 
according to the conditions but, one condition he could c never change 
was his lineage. After facing many hiccups in his relationship HAD 
Moushumi and emotional setbacks in life he feels dejected, rejected, 
isolated towards the end of the novel. The thought that his parents are 
perish one day and with them he would also loose his name and 

| identity makes him apprehensive. He cannot expunge the reminiscences 


ofhis past- his name, his parents and his Indian legacy because these 
realities have formed his persona. 


He wonders: 


The givers and keepers of Gogol’s name are far from him 
| now. One dead. Another; a widow, on the verge of a different 
sort of departure ,in order to dwell, as his father does ina 
separate world.... Without people in the world to call him 
| Gogol, no matter how long he himself lives, Gogol Ganguli 
| will, once and for all, vanish from the lips of loved ones, and 

so, cease to exist. Yet the thought of this eventual demise 
provides no sense of victory, no solace. It provides no solace 
at all. (Jhumpa289) 


In the end Gogol feels the metamorphosis in his inner self 
Which urges him to recover his lost sense of belongingness. 


Gogol, a second generation immigrant, nee Lahiri, could never 
{Ssimilate; he became an exile in the country of his birth. That is what 
Aunts him again and again. His is a frustrated effort to make reasonable 
“ontact with any one of the cultures in which he finds himself, Indian 
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by birth „American by education, he remains unable to relate to any, bo 
( 
one culture. a 
i 1 “i F 4 ` re 
Heis constantly moving about in sear ch of an identity ang par 
victim of a sense of loss, disintegration and displacement. . He k com 
“haunted by some sense of loss, some urge to reclaim, to look back» 
(Rushdie 10). 
3H : ra i 
Gogol, living a dual life, amidst the sv i : bs meaninglessness Ales 
all through the novel realizes towards the end that he is part and parce] 
9 . . 5 
ofan Indian heritage by birth, accordingly, his parents have arightto 
give hima name be ita pet name. Cho 
After his father’s unexpected demise he comes across Nikolai 
Lahi 


Govol’s volume and his act of reading this volume is indicative of his 
2 . . . 

| reassimilation to his familial past and realization of his lost samiy Meh 

| redeeming his lost sense of belongingness. He endeavours to propitiate 

| the implied strain experiencing in the gambit of his anew composed 

self by the climax. i 


In an interview with Washington Post, Jhumpa Lahiri | 
| remarked, “Naming is everything, a way to claim identity, to passon 
| notions of love tradition and hope.” Jhumpa lahiri empathizes with Nay 
| Gogol in his homecoming. In spite of the physical and psychic struggle 
involved in being dislocated and relocated across the two continents Ram 
the ultimate feeling Gogol gets is positive i.e. to move forward. i 
homiecomin g signifies the relationship of an individual to a communi 
and the manner in which family/ community cohere through social rituals 


and practices. 


| 
| Thus, through Gogol’s predicament, Lahiri is able to te 
| and reflect the twinge, the agony and inadaptability particularly : a Šalin 
| second generation immigrants to adjust in an alien environna 

| twin identity she encountered is reminiscent of the emotions of ch BNE: 
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porn in an alien land. With penetratin g insight she reveals not only the 
73 jefining power of names and expectations bestowed upon us by our 


parents, but also the means by which we slowly, sometimes painfully. 
come to define ourselves in this fine world. 
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Katyayan and Sulbasutras: 
A Study in Identity 
)-59, 
ture There has been a debate among the scholars over the issue 


of the identity of Katyayan and swlbasutras. The scholars have various 

views and opinions formed in their own ways on the basis of the material 
available scriptures. To some scholars Katyayan was the son of 

hin Sage Yajyayvlakyaand his second wife, Katyayani Gastri 02). They 
008. | hold that it was he who wrote Srotasutra of the Yajurved. The 
{ Skandpuran holds that Maharishi Katyayan was the author of 

| Vedanstra. It has also been mentioned that he had perfect knowledge 

| of yajfia which especially abounded with his views on yajfia. There is 
_ one more reference in Skandpuran which states that Maharishi 
Katyayan wrote many relevant books not only for his own sakhabut 
for other Sakhas also. It was for writing for other sakhas he became 
famous by the name of Parasar, the performer of good deed for 

_ others. For this very reason, he was also known as Brahabricharya 
Singh (Sas tri 02). There are other references which establish 
Maharishi Katyayan’s identiy. In Ashvalayansrvanukram Bhasya 

at a place it has been stated that he was the disciple of six gurus 

| Gastri 02). This has been reaffirmd in Sarvanukram Bhaśya also. 
Inthis regard the Skand Puran states differnetly. It unfolds that 
Maharishi Katyayan was the disciple of a single guru (Sastri 02).. It 
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rat it was he who founded Vastupada Tirth a 
d 


Mahaganapati Pith in the region of Vatnagar( Varodra). On the basis 
ces, it can be concluded that t 


of above opinions and referen ue 
were three Katyayan. Theaccount of Katyayan’s identiy given by R 
CDSharmaand Brij Behari Chaubey in their respective works “ks 


confirm this view! 

As far as the time of Katyayan, the writer of Srotasii tra of 
Yajurveda is concerned, itis uncertain. However, according to the 
SutragranthofGeminiand Grotastitra granthof Katyayan, these writers 


belong totwo different periods. Theircommon stylesand explanations 
many sittras of Gem ini which merely 


also unfolds tł 


bring them very close. There are 
looklike the translation of theSrotasttra of Katyayan. For example 


Katyayan first formulated the stitras of various opinion and thereafter, 
with the help of the proved opinion or theory he, in order to have the 
knowledge of the agusthan, wrote the sutras without opinion or 


theory. Gemini too formulated the sutras in the same fashion. Thus, in $ 


spite of the fact that they have common features, there is no definite 
answer to the question: who is ancient ? However, taking into account 
the siitras of Baudhayana and , pastamb which lack seriousness of 
meaning, it can be said that they do not belong to the ancient time. The 
scholars hold that they belong to the tenth or eleventh century before 
Vikram Samvatsar. This lack of seriousness of meaning would not 
have been in the work of Bhagvan Katyayan. Hence, Katyayan, who 
was known as Vatrik, was a different thinker. Bhandarkar and 
Vilvalker ascertain that he was in the fourth or fifth century before 
Vikram Samvatsar. 


Itis now obvious that there can be no similarity Pea | 
teni hor 7 


Katyayan of fourth or fifth century and the Katyayan ofthe 
eleventh century B.C. (Śastri 07) This shows that there Woe e 
different persons. According to the above argument it becomes eviden 
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ihat the sūtrakar was before three thousands year, His works are as 


given below: 


|- Srotasutra 


3- Paraskargrh sūtra 


5. Suklayajuh Sarvänukram 


7-Chhagalaksana 


9- Anuvakasamkhya sutra 


11- Sraddhkalpa 

13- Istakapurana 

15- Mulyaddhyaaya 
17- Nigam i 

19- Hotra 

21- Trikandika sūtra 
23- Upgrantha sutra 
25- Anupada l 
27- Manik sūtra 

29- Yajuravidhan 
3l- Karmpradipa 
33- Parisańkhya 

35- Pratiharā sūtra 
37-Sāvitra 


39 Mantradipikā 


2- Sradhakalpa 

4- Riskasarvanukarma sūtra 
6-Yupalaksana 

8- Pratigya sūtra 


10- Caranavyuh 


~ 12-Šulbam 


14- Pravrādhyāya 
16- Unchhśastra 
18- Yajnaparśve 
20- Prasvotthnam 
22- Katyayan Smrti 
24- Pratipadam 
26- Kratusañkhya 
28- Mantrabhrantihar sutram 
30- Ukthaśastram 
32- Rigyajuśam 
34- Grhaysangrah 
36- Swaravyañjanm 


38- Mantrajyoti 
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Let me here take into account the time Of the 
composition of Katyayan’s Sulbasittra also in order to ascent 
the age of Katyayan . Vagisa Sastri in his Preface a 
Baudhayana’s Sulbasutra says, “It is indisputable tha 

Baudhayana was not the first propounder of Sulbasitng 
rather -before him there were many acaryas who had 
already composed Sulbasutra” (bag and Sen03). 


The inter pretation of Apastamb sutra also decide the 
age of Katyayan’s Sulbastitra The king of Karvind is of the opinion 
that there are many sūtras like those of Katyayan in the 
composition of other Acaryas. The holds that he there are 
acaryas who accept the series of contents in the same fashion 
as Katyayan has done. Unlike Katyayan these acaryas have 
described the sūtras in accordance with their own age and tradition, 
For example suparnaciti, one of the sukla yajurvedis and dronn 
are such important vedis. In dronas, the author of citi wrote in the 
Srotasitra as is described in sulbasutra for existence. They are 


| || described in the same way in śrotasūtra as in_ Sulbasitra. In the 
| | same way, Baudhayana and Apastamb have done it? Thus 
taking into account the above discussion it can be concluded that 
Katyayan is the propounder of sulbsiitra and belongs to much 
| earlier time than that of the other acaryas of §ulbasiitra. 


Sulbasiitra and Kalpasiitra:- 


In Vedic literature the Kalpstitra possesses an 
important place. It contains actions and describes them serially. 
Ithas theoretical knowledge and this is why it is called kalpana sastr 
In Kalpasttra, we have prayogaśastra also which has pe 
knowledge. They have fortnight yajnas. Here the author includes 18 
appendices separately which deal with the subjects unexplain® 

before. The author had an apprehension in his mind that the inclusion 
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of these appendices in the main text could spoil the order of the 
contents. Hence, he composed them separately. 


The Kalpasutra can be divided into four parts-srota 
iit, grahasutra or smartasutra , §ulb sittra and dharma sutra. 
In his introduction to, Batdhayana śulbasūtra, Vagisa Sastri 
also divides kalpasutra into four parts. He holds that there are 
four types of kalpasutra —Srota, grha, dharma and śulb - in relation 
to each veda. There sulbastitras are considered under śrotasūtra. 
Later in his introduction to Apastamb śulbasūtra, Acarya 
Narsingh also comments upon kalpastitra and holds that it has practical 
knowledge. In Kapardibhasya the word ‘kalpa’is replaced with 
the word ‘stilba’. This is discernible in the form of Srota, sulba, grha, 
pitra and megha. Here itis palbable to think that sulbastitra too isa 
kind of part of his composition. 


In fact, the sulbasitra are under kalpasitra. They are the 
integral part of the text like the appendices of Panini. Panini's 
appendices-ganapath, dhautupath, upadikitasutra and 
linganugasan are in no way separate from the main text and it is 
fitness of things to call these five of siitras, vartik and bhasya, the 
grammar. The appendices of siitras should be considerd a the very 
part of the text everywhere and so Sulbasuitra falls within kalpasutra. 


By encountering the sutras, as has been done above, it is 
estimated that there are three sutras - Katyayan’s sitras, 
Batdhayana’s siitras and Apastamb's siitras and each branch has 
sulba sūtra. Vadhul, manav, metrayana, varah, masak, and 
Sulbastitra are also available there. (Sharma 10) 


In fact éulbasiitra facilitates the performer. This we can | 
explain by the giving the example of the practical knowledge of | 
mathematics which is important in the yoga part of yajña. Thereare | 
three branches of Mathematics- Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. — 
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Unless a person knows mathematical device, he cannot make 
yajñakund, itis a general conception. But by composing śulba Bile 
Katyayan has made this performance so easy thata Person 
without knowledge of mathematics can perform the yajng 


Notes 


The first Katyayan was one who propounded 


Kātyāyan éakha in the Śukla Yajurveda. He was the 


propounder of the Srutarisi and VedaSakha . The second 
Katyayan was the son of Sage Yajnavalak and Katyayani, 
He wrote 18 appendices. He was the Vaisvamitra Katyakail 
of Vigvamitragana within Katagna. In the appendix of the 
third. sitras, “Pratijansutra” he says about himself to be 
the disciple of Kausik tradition. Katyayan, the propounder 
of §akha is the chief Angirasabrahaspatya kapeya of 
Angiragana within Kapigana The third Katyayan is one | 
who gave (vratti) commentary on Panini’s sutras and is therefore f 
known as vatrik which means commentator. In the Kathasaritasagar | 
he is mentioned by the name of Vararuci .There is a referencein | 
which Katyayan of Yajyavalakya and Katyayani is treated | 
as an incarnation of Sankara’s gana, Puspadanta. He is also 
treated by the name of Śrutadhara there. Here it is worth noting 
that there is difference between Vararuci and Vararuci, the son of 
Katyayani. This means that they are two different persons. 
This clearly shows that Katyayan, the writer of the 
appendices is different from Katyayan, the commentator 
who belongs to Bhragugana of Vatasayanagana . Dr. R.C.D. 
Sharma, Katyayan Sulbasutram (New Delhi, Nag Prakashak 1994). 
05 


The personality of Katyayan has been a matter of 
great controversy among the scholars. There is no difference 
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xatyay 

of opinion t egarding Katyayan’s author ship of KSS and the 
vajprat: Therefore to a person like Katyayan, a reputed 
yajurvedin, it was an imperative to lay down the rules of 
accentuation and grammarian. (Svaraskaratisthapaita) 
Katyayan’s ealier than Panini a great grammarian. In the 
colophons of the three bare MSS of the tent. Vrdhacarya is said to be 
ihe author of Bh.S (aft averaratudta Agea qam). Here it 
certainly refers to Katyayan who was esteemed as a great 
Acarya among his disciples. Due to his Excellency in the 
science of accentuation and grammar he was also reverently 
called as Bhagvan among his disciples. Prof. Brij Behari Chaubey, 
Bhasikasutra of Maharsi Katyayan with the commentaries of 
Mahasvamin and Anantabhatta’, 3 


> It has been in the parsista,” Katyayana sulbsitrem 
sutrantraiah sah samyatravlokan.” 
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Paulo Coelho’s Veronika Decides to Die: 
A Renewed Perception of Life 


Veronika Decides to Die (Portuguese: Veronika decide 
morrer) is a novel by one of the world’s most distinguished author 
Paulo Coelho. Like all Paulo Coelho books this book too teaches its 
reader certain things about life, things that we always knew but never 
really thought would matter much. In this book Veronika Decides to 
Die, the topics Paulo Coelho deals with are of the kind which our 


society finds unacceptable and unmentionable, such as insanity and | 


suicide. Coelho deals with these issues with such excellence that makes 
his readers take a closer look at and re-evaluate their own lives and 
urges them to consider how fragile and short life is. Even though the 
title invites the reader to consider why Veronika decides to die and 
how she attempts to kill herself, the novel actually depicts how after 
her failed suicide attempt Veronika learns to live. 


The main character of the book Veronika isn’t happy with her 
life, not because she is deprived of something in her life: “She wasn! 
killing herself because she was a sad, embittered woman, constantly 
depressed” (Coelho 6). She had everything she could wish for. Sheis 
ayoung girl in her twenties, having boyfriends, loving family, a good 
job butstill she finds her life full of endlessly meaningless routine which 
she hates like anything but still follows as she has nothing else to do: 
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ghe realizes that nothing is going to change for her and life is the same 

esterday, today and would be tomorrow too. To her life somehow 
nas lost its meaning. She values her beauty, and yet deep inside she 
knows that it has no real value. She knows that as she grows older her 


| chams will gradually fade away; she would suffer from various illnesses 


every NOW and then, and even her long-cherished friends would leave 
per: “She would gain nothing by continuing to live; indeed the likelihood 
of suffering only increased” (Coelho 6). She believes that she had 
spent her life to the full extent: “At twenty-four, having experienced 
everything she could experience — and that was no small achievement 
-Veronika was almost certain that everything ended with death. That 
is why she had chosen suicide: freedom at last. Eternal oblivion” 
(Coelho 7). 


So one cold November morning she takes an overdose of 
sleeping pills in order to stop her life which, according to her, is not 
worth living. But her suicide attempt fails and she is taken to Villete, 
the mast controversial local mental hospital in Ljubljana the capital of 
Slovenia. As she regains consciousness, she realizes that her suicide 
had not been successful and after recovering she would have to go 
back to her routine life and live it on the terms of others, spend it for 


| pleasing all and meeting their expectations. But later she is told that 
| although she is alive, her heart is now irreparably damaged and she 


has only seven days to live. Waiting for her death to come, she realizes 
that time has lost all meanin g. All that is left for her to do is to wait for 
the day, the minute and the second when she will finally close her eyes 
forever. Itis here that Veronika discovers waitin g for death is immensely 
harder than taking her own life. But then she feels that as she has 


| Nothing more to lose or gain so she should to live the next seven days 


orthe last seven days of her life to the fullest. And it is during this 
Period she realizes that life is vibrant and invaluable. 


But there is one thing that Veronika does not know that she is 
subject of sy citrine kena tne ete shead 
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112 | pa 
psychiatrist Doctor Igor “to discover a cure for insanity” (Coelho 6) ha 
because “‘he knew that failed suicides tend to Daer the attempt Sooner | dis 
or later, Why not use her as a guinea pig, to see if he could eliminate ins 


the Vitriol, or Bitterness, from her organism?” (189). He Consider | Se 
Veronika “aheaven-sent opportunity in the shape of a would-be Suicide. 
he was not going to lose this opportunity for all the money in the ex 
world” (Coelho 67). Therefore he fakes upon her the news of he, pre 
near death i.e. when he tells her that she is about to diein a week. To aff 
add the colour of reality to his prophecy he uses some drug with inr 
which he manages to stimulate the effects of heart attacks and impress i 
upon Veronika, the shrinking days of her remaining life. Actually thee | yis 
had been absolutely no damage to her heart and no problemwithher ch 
health, but Dr Igor makes up this story to make Veronika realize the | nes 
meaning and lost importance of her life. He wants her to find thelost — wis 
| | thirst for life. He wants to prove that the cure to bitterness, the cureto cor 
| the apathy, the indifference people feel towards life lies in an awareness 
|. of life itself because he knows “the great problem with poisoning by ( arc 
|| Bitterness was that the passions — hatred, love, despair, enthusiasm, | bet 
|| curiosity — also ceased to manifest themselves. After a while, the | uni 
| embittered person felt no desire at all. They lacked the willeitherto | any 
| live orto die” (Coelho 81). And so he observes how Veronika behaves, | ‘san 
| and how she lives from that point onwards. Dr. Igor’s trick works and | imj 
gradually Veronika starts seeing the world around her with new eyes. ref 
In the constant awareness of life, she begins to re-evaluate her life. | gay 


| During her confinement in Villete, she realizes that she has nothing Ed 
i | more to lose and can therefore do what she wants and be whoshe the 
i wants without having to worry about what others think of her, becaus? aft 
| | nobody criticizes a madwoman: “She was now experiencing something | exy 


saneasylum | out 


| she had never dreamed of: a mental hospital, madness, an in 
Ty e 

Ji where people were not ashamed to say they were mad, where noon” | per 

|) stopped doing something they were enjoying just to be nice to others || See 
| she | liv; 
| 
| 


(Coelho 35-36). So in her last few days she indulges in all that 
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had deprived herself of, like playing the pi 


ano, her desires, openly 
displaying hurt, anger, love and frustr 


ations that she kept contained 
inside for her twenty-four years. In this state of being alive, with each 
second passing, she discovers what was wrong with her past life. 
Durin ene stay at Villete, Veronika’s life changes to a great 
extent. She begins to question her existence and ideas about life. Her 
presence there, especially the fact that she just has a week to live, 
affects all of the mental hospital’s patients. She meets several other 
inmates who unknowingly make a big impact on her life, and as her 
spirit awakens she in turn, though unconsciously, begins to make a 
visible difference to their lives. Every person Veronika meets at Villete 
changes her view of life; since her life is changing and she is gaining a 
new vision of life, her wish to die gradually disappears. Now Veronika 
wishes to have a chance to live in an altogether different manner 
compared to the way she lived in her past, because meeting Villete’s 


patients taught her something important that she didn’t know living 


. around normal people, people who have become so habitual of 


behaving in a typical customary way that they have forgotten their 
uniqueness. She finds new sense of freedom, independence, free from 
any compulsions or duties, commitments which did not exist in the 


| sane world. In the asylum she gets a chance to meet three most 


important characters of her life who serve as a medium for her self- 
reflection: Zedka, the depressed housewife; Mari, the lawyer who 
gave up her dreams when she came to suffer from panic attacks; and 
Eduard, a schizophrenic artist who has spent his life denying love. All 
these three people have their own stories of coming to Villete and 
after reader their story the reader certainly feels and shares their 


| “XPerience and realizes that these three are just normal, while the 


Outside world identifies them simply as mad people. These three 
Petsons become the reason where Veronika understands that the every 
‘cond of existence is worth living; itis a choice that we make between 
living and dying. 
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During her first conscious night in the asylum, she meets Zedka 
Though married with children Zedka had become obsesseq witha 
former lover, frantically but unsuccessfully searched for him, ang Was 
even prepared to give up her family, her children, everything for hit: 
She was convinced that he was also desperately looking for her 
Veronika learns from Zedka that some patients pretend to be maq in 
order to do exactly what they want. But Zedka’s futile search led tg 
depression and finally she was admitted in the asylum. She experiences 
“astral” (Coelho 45) journeys during the course of her treatment and 

explores the world around herself in a way that was strange by al] 
standards. She becomes a friend to Veronika and on the day of her 
release, she leaves her with the thoughts of inexhaustible and reasonless 
love. She makes Veronika realize that the deep inner desires that are 
rooted within us form a hidden but an essential part of our personality, 
Such desires should be understood and analyzed without fail. The 
fear of things going wrong, reaction of others, of society, parents, 
Li husband, wife etc should not prevent one’s soul to enjoy freedom and 
do whatever he likes. So during the last days of her life Veronika 
decides to discover herself, her dreams, her joys, her desires, her 
love, her sorrow, her pain, her hatred. She allows herself to live 
| completely because she might not have another chance: “She felt like 
going over to the piano in the lounge, and celebrating that night witha 
lovely sonata she had learned at school. Looking up at the sky, she 
had an indescribable sense of well-being, as if the infinite nature ofthe 
| universe had revealed her own eternity to her” (Coelho 57). Onthe 
f other hand, Zedka decides to leave her depression in the asylum but 
carries with her all other sorts of madness which now will be normal 
for her and others. She says: 


roud 


When I came here, I was deeply depressed. Now Pmp 
|! ` to say I’m mad. Outside I’ll behave exactly like ev 
p else. I'll go shopping at the supermarket, I'll 


| trivialities with my friends, I’ll waste precious time W 
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dka television. But I know that my soul is free and that can dream 
tha 7 and talk with other worlds which, before Icame here, I didn’t 
Was even imagine existed, (Coelho 148) 

q 
him, Veronika also meets Mari 


, member of the Fraternity (a group 
her, of longer standing members, who could have left sever. 


al years ago, 
Ad in put stay at the expenses of the state due to the hospitals familiarity, 
2d to and who behave like dan gerously violent insane persons whenever 


Nes there is a government inspection). Mari, a successful | 


awyer, enters 
tand lum as a panic attack 
the asy. 


atient. Though her state is completely 


yall _ curable, she decides to stay back at Villete which she had avoided 
fher earlier due to her illness. Before coming to Villete Mary had “decided 
nless to give up the tedious, unending job of being a lawyer in order to 
tae | dedicate the rest of her days to working for some humanitarian 
ality organization” (Coelho 103). She wanted to go against the norm of 
The being a successful lawyer and live life to the fullest by fulfilling her 
ents, | cherished desires. She wanted to work for the starving children of El 
hand T Salvador who “were forced to live on the streets and tum to prostitution” 
mika | (Coelho 103). As she says: “When I was still a young lawyer, Iread 
her | some poems by an English poet, and something he said impressed me 
live greatly: “Be like the fountain that overflows, not like the cistern that 
tike merely contains?” (Coelho 180-81). But when she couldn’t stand up 
un) | against the societal norms she started having panic attacks and 
pst consequently bowed down before the societal pressure and prevalent 
ofthe beliefs, And thus she was thwarted from becoming “the fountain that 
the overflows” (Coelho 180-81). But now learning from her own 
nbu Xperience she teaches Veronika to push herself beyond her boundaries 
me | and urges her to experience highest pleasure. She urges her to be tue 

| toher own self instead of getting bogged down by other people’s 
roud °pinions and fancies. She makes Veronika understand that “her parents 
you’ | Would still have loved her, but, afraid of hurting them, she Bad not 
ang? | dared to pay the price of her dream, the dream that was buried in the 
ching 


de t à, ” 
: 5 ofher memory, Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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“Veronika had known since childhood that her true Vocatio 102 
d n 2 


be a pianist” (Coelho 85). Through her own story, Mari helps F à 


was to > 
ther Veronikas who lived ing; de Ver 
e 


Veronika recognize “the hundreds of o 
her and who were interesting, mad, curious, brave, bold” (Coethy | Edi 
62), Veronikas she could love. In the end, inspired by Veronika’ Fe 
courage to live each day as itcomes, Mari decides to leave the asylum unc 
and follow her heart and free her soul by working for the children o Ver 
war-torn Sarajevo. She asks: “Where is my soul?’ Mari asked again con 
‘In my past. In what I wanted my life to be. I left my soul captivein itis 
that moment when I still had a house, a husband, a job I wantedty eye! 


leave but never had the courage to.....the death of that young gi | nov 


made me understand my own life” (Coelho 155). exp 
Veronika’s life changes when she meets Eduard, a whe 
Igor 


schizophrenic, whose madness was, according to the doctor’s repon, 
beyond cure. Being the son of a diplomat, he had seen all comfortsin 
life but his road accident changes his life He gets inspired by the lives | 
of great visionaries such as Jesus Christ, Darwin, Freud, Columbus, 
and Marx “whose ideas had shaken the world, people with their own | 
vision ofan earthly Paradise” (Coelho 165) and desires to create his 
own visions of paradise through his paintings. But this leads himto | 
have “endless arguments with his family” (Coelho 132) becausehis | 
parents want him to become a diplomat while he desires to becomea And 
painter. Finally he is enveloped with such “powerful feeling of guilt that 
he had felt incapable of doing anything” (Coelho 132) and ultimately 
ends up in the asylum as a schizophrenic. When Veronika meets Eduard 
he is seen as inching towards the point of dying of hunger becausehe 
has stopped eating. But when Veronika creates music on the piano, 
he listens to her as if he is under some magical influence. Onher pa | 
Veronika “had finally realized her dream: to play with heart and sal 
for as long as she wanted and whenever the mood took her. It ait 
matter to her that her only audience was a young schizophrem® 
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102). Each night Eduard waits for her to play and looses all his sorrows 
* and worries 1n the rhythm of the notes. The playing of the piano by 


veronika in a starry night with only Eduard for company is touching 
g. 


| gduard falls in love with Veronika and the story gets more interesting 
to] 


piano, | 


fi pat t 


j soul, 
didn't 
ric; he 
“ello 


forus to know if she would live. Eduard is the person who incites the 
understanding of life in Veronika. Though he doesn’t do anything, 
yeronika gets sexually awakened before him and Surrenders herself 
completely before him. Unlike others, Eduard does not judge her and 
itis only the feelings of love and tenderness that she could see in his 
eyes. Veronika had concealed her hidden desires even from herself till 
now and now with this newfound freedom of Villete she begins to 
experience all the things she never allowed herself to experience. And 
when she has just about twenty-four hours left for death as per Doctor 
Igor that she realizes life. She says to the doctor: 


I want to ask two favours. First, that you give me some 
medication, an injection or whatever, so that I can stay awake . 
and enjoy every moment that remains of iy life. I’m very 
tired, but I don’t want to sleep. I’ ve got a lot to do, things that 
~ Lalways postponed for some future date, in the days when I 
thought life would last for ever. Things I’d lost interest in, when 
Istarted to believe that life wasn’t worth living. (Coelho 127) 


“And her second favor would be: 


I want to leave here so that I can die outside. I need to 
visit Ljubljana Castle. It’s always been there and I’ ve never 
even had the curiosity to go and see it close to. [need to talk 
to the woman who sells chestnuts in winter and flowers in 
Spring. We passed each other so often, and I never once asked 
her how she was. And I want to go out without a jacket and 
walk in the snow, I want to find out what extreme cold feels 
like, I, who was always so wrapped up, so afraid of catching 
acold. 
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In short, Dr Igor, I want to feel the rain on my face, to Smile at 
any man I feel attracted to, to accept all the coffees men might buy for 
me. I want to kiss my mother, tell her I love her, weep in hey lap 
unashamed of showing my feelings, because they were always he 


even though [hid them. 

[might go into a Church and look at those images that never 

meant anything to me and see if they say something to me now., Ifan 

interesting man invites me out to a club, Pll accept, and P1 dance al 
nightuntil I drop. Then PII go to bed with him, but not the way Iused 
to go to bed with other men, trying to stay in control, pretending things 
I didn’t feel. I want to give myself to one man, to the city, to life and 
finally, to death. (Coelho 127) 

By convincing that her death is eminent, Doctor Igor has 
managed to shock Veronika making her want to live, respect life and 
above all enjoy it, something which life is actually meant for. She always 
wanted to do things which fascinated her and now she wants to go out 
of Villete to taste them all and to know what life all aboutis. She not 

only falls in love with Eduard with all her heart and emotions for the 
first time but also enjoys it. When she sheds her sexual inhibitions and 
bares herself and her innermost desires to Eduard she manages to 
free him and meets a Veronika she did not know all her life, yeti 
existed inher all this time. On the other hand Veronika’s tragedy inspires 
Eduard to enjoy what life had to offer today and he starts believing 
that her appearance in the asylum is a signal to him to return to Belgrade. 
Later he sets them both free by escaping from the asylum and embracing 
love thereby finally “drawing Veronika back into the world” (Coelho 
100). And this is evident when Veronika expresses her heartfelt thanks 
to Eduard for giving meaning to her life as he swears that he will paint 
her before she dies. She says: ““Look at my face. ... Remember! 
with the eyes of your soul, so that you can reproduce it one day. fy% 


. 1 1 0, 
like that can be your starting point, but you must go back to paining 
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hat is my last request’”’ (Coelho 185-86). Vero 
he meanin gfulness of her life, 


Atall points in the book the reader identifies with Veronika. 
gyeryone in this world is so busy playing safe 
others happy by doing things th 
jiving for themselves, 


nica now fully grasps 


and so busy keeping 
at are required of them that they stop 
lose the essence of life: Wanting to be different, 
according to Dr Igor, becomes a serious illness only when “you force 
yourself to be the same as everyone else. . . . It’s a distortion of 
nature, it goes against God’s laws, for in all the world’s woods and 
forests, He did not create a single leaf the same as another” (Coelho 
153). 

But everyone around wants to be like everyone else, to go 


with the ongoing trend, when it comes to mannerisms, looks, and 


even pattern of thinking. People are so busy being like each other that 


they cease to have an individual identity. As Dr Igor says: “when 


‘ everyone dreams, but only a few realize their dreams, that makes 


cowards of us all” (Coelho 129). The béok establishes this fact. As 


| each character comes face to face with his or her own mortality, they 


| are forced to look back on their lives and scrutinize their failed dreams: 


Deaths in Villete tended to happen suddenly, without giving 
anyone time to think aboutit, or aftera long illness, when death is 
always a blessing. 


The young woman’s case, though, was dramatic because she 
Was so young and because she now wanted to live again, something 
they all knew to be impossible. Some people asked themselves ‘What 


| ifthat happened to me? I do have a chance to live. AmI making good 


"se of it?’ (Coelho 101) 


Readers gain arenewed perception of life after going through 


| Veronika decides to die. Through the story of Veronika’s remaining 


days Coelho encourages the reader to believe in hope and follow his 


ther own dream without the fear of being seen as mad. He presents 
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a cruel reality that sometimes life does not seem to be worth livine: 
“Any drastic change in life could tigger depression E moving to another 
country, losing a loved one, divorce, an 1 nerease in the demands of 
work or family” (Coelho 49). People get married for love but at the 
end get divorced. Everyone gets old and everyone gets afflicted by 
several illnesses and finds oneself incapable of taking care of one’, 
self. But in spite of all of these, Coelho makes us believe that there are 
still small wonders in life like falling in love, stopping to smell the roses 
and playing with ababy that make all the other miseries and complexities 
of life bearable. As Mari says: “everything that happens in our life is 
our faultand ours alone. Alot of people go through the same difficulties 
we went through, and they react completely differently. We looked 
for the easiest way out: a separate reality” (Coelho 138). And even 
though everything in this world must come to an end, it is the journey 
and not the ending that counts. As Dr Igor says about Veronika: “She 
would consider each day a miracle, which indeed it is, when you 
consider the number of unexpected things that could happen in each 
second of our fragile existences” (Coelho 191). Coelho encourages 
readers to look within to find our real selves we have forgotten or 
hidden from ourselves to keep pace with the hustle-bustle of our lives. 
Veronika learns this fact when she lies in Villete, waiting for her dateto 
die. An awareness of death encouraged her to live more intensely. 
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Arab Chameleons: 
Transnational Identity in The Cairo House 


Identity is an extremely complex concept and a simple definition 
of what it refers to is difficult to find. However, definitions are provided 
here. Identity is “people’s concepts of who they are, of what sort of 
people they are, and how they relate to others” (Hogg and Abrams 
2). “Identity,” Parekh writes, “basically refers to how one identifies 
and defines oneself in relation to others” (132). As itis clear from 
these two definitions, identity often refers to a sense of belonging toa 
social category or group. This understanding of identity as relational 
means that identity is not something fixed as one’s relation in the society 
isalways changing. In other words, identities are constantly producing 
themselves anew under political, religious and social circumstances, 
which, sometimes, are not chosen deliberately. 


Writers on Arab American identity differ enormously in their 
perception of Arab American identity. Some, to quote Lisa Suhair 
Majaj, believe that the “Arab-American identity is in essence a 
transplanted Arab identity” that is supposed to preserve its Arab culture 
and language and remain involved in the Middle Eastern affairs. Another _ 
Soup believes that “itis intrinsically American and should be understood 
in relation to the American context and American framework of 
assimilation and multiculturalism’ (Hyphenated Author). Itis true that 
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an Arab American can manage to work both sides but, according t 
Majaj, “there tends to be a discernable orientation towards one orthe 
other side of the hyphen’ (ibid). In this paper, I argue that there jg 
another type of Arab American identity that belongs and at the same 
time does not belong to either side of the hyphen and assumes ą 
cosmopolitan or transnational dimension and Serageldin’s The Cairo 


House is a case in point. 


The well-known theorists in transnationalism are Basch, Glick. 
Schiller, and Blanc. They admit that in the recent years there has been 
achange in the nature of immigration. This change is mostly attributed 
to globalization which has resulted in advancement in communication 
and other technologies. This implies that unlike before, immigrants 
today are ina position to maintain links with their home country. Their 
identity is, therefore, a product of both the home and the host country, 
which means that they exhibit characteristics that span multiple national 
| boundaries. Transnationalism is a concept that has developed in 
immigration scholarship as a result of these changes in immigration. 


i Transnationalism has been defined differently by different 
| scholars. But the one that Linda Basch, Nina Glick Schiller, and 
Christina Szanton Blanc offer is relevant to support the cultural 
conditions that postcolonial theorists have been delineating as multiplicity 
|| of identities. They define transnationalism as: 


the processes by which immigrants forge and sustain multi- 
| stranded social relations that link together their societies of 
| origin and settlement. We call these processes transnationalism 
to emphasize that many immigrants today build social fields 
| that cross geographic, cultural, and political borders.. An 
| essential element of transnationalism is the multiplicity of 
1 involvements that transmigrants sustain in both home and host 
1 societies. ( Basch 8). 
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jnother words, transnationalism is a simultaneous sense of connection 


jo multiple countries, cultures and national identities. Ina transnational 
perspective, the focus is on how contemporary immigrants maintain 
familial, economic, cultural, as well as political ties across international 
ler aking 2 8 : r ` f 
porders making home and host society a single arena of social action. 


Taking into considerations these definitions, the present paper 
examines Serageldin’s The Cairo House from a transnational 
perspective. It also attempts to expand the definition of transnationalism 
beyond the idea of an immigrant merely maintaining simultaneous ties 
to more than one national identity to capture those moments in which 
the immigrant does not feel a part of either. The significance of this 
analysis comes from the deviation that Serageldin conducts from other 
Arab American writers. In other words, while most Arab American 
writers still explore the themes of cultural dislocation, the conflicts of 
assimilation, and portray their characters as tom between respecting 
their family traditions and the freedom that America provides, The 
Cairo House goes beyond this conventional portrayal of immigrant 
experience to explore immigrants’ allegiance to more than one culture, 
language, and nation. Consequently, she deterritorializes the definite 
national and cultural identities suggesting that individuals cannot confine 
themselves within the narrow concept of national and cultural 
boundaries in this globalized world. Her novel demonstrates that 
identities, due to the development of technologies, transportation, and 
global connections between people, are becoming more transnational, 
Cosmopolitan and global. 


As mentioned above, transnationalism is a process by which 
immigrants forge and sustain multi-stranded social relations that link 
together their societies of origin and settlement through the creation of 
cross-border, and inter-continental networks. Serageldin’s novel 
Stresses the flow of people coming and going on the borderland and 
thus blurrin g the national boundary and suggesting hybrid and 
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transnational identities. It emphasizes not only the Experience of 


immigrants who leave somewhere called home to make a new A 7 By 


but also the endless process of comings and goings that create familial all 
and cultural ties across national borders. Her characters find themselves | vel 
part and parcel of the two homes and at the same time they fee] alienated hi 
in both. The novel’s movement across mu ltiple geographical locations ow 


including London, Paris, Cairo, Jedda and finally New Hampshire 
renders the borders between these locales fluid and permeable, ang 


by extension, makes the concepts of national belonging malleable and i 
open-ended. By depicting an ongoing and inconclusive suspension a 
between several locales The Cairo House, through dealing with the j 
in-between world of immigrants and negotiating questions of identity i 
and belonging in a transnational context, shows how transnationalism Ha 
facilitates the articulation of dual and in-between identities for some fe 
Arab Americans. it 


Samia Serageldin was born in Cairo, educated in Europe and | of 
immigrated to the United States in 1980. She lived through, and | An 
witnessed, first-hand, the political and social turmoil of the Nasset’s tha 
regime and the disruption that followed. Her novel, The Cairo House, adj 
follows the life and memories of her protagonist, Gigi, through those | cha 
years and the ones that followed when she moved to France andthen | ast 
to America. Gigi’s life has been divided between Africa, Asia, Europe | ret 
and America and, therefore, seems to be a compelling representation 
of a transnational identity. The fact that the novel opens andendson opi 

the board of aeroplane explains this type of identity which, an 
paradoxically, lives nowhere and everywhere and exemplifies the cul 
current ease in the movement of bodies and information across the | Nu 
globe. 1 anc 


Serageldin divides her novel into three parts. The first one is Ch 


entitled “Photographs,” the second “Exile,” and the third, “Retu™ j 
The first part narrates Gigi’s childhood in 1960s Egypt. When she 
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was nine years old, her family was subjected to sequestration decrees 
by Nasser ’s regime. Her family’s properties, money 


a and jewelry were 
allconfiscated. Thus, Gigi is seen as ach 


aracter whose background is 
yery complicated. Like many of the first generation of Arab-Americans 
she suffered from political and social Oppression and 


own country. 


alienation in her 


The second part of the novel narrates her life in exile bringing 
tothe fore the fragility and shallowness of her cultural attachment to 
the West. After her marriage to Yussef, both leave for London to 
study. However, her marriage with Yussef was not successful. After 
coming back to Egypt, she could not stand her life with Yussef and, 
therefore, runs a way to France and marries Luc. Both leave to New 
Hampshire hoping that in this neutral place they can build their new 
home. The third part recounts Gigi’s life during her last visit to Egypt in 
1990s. Everything has dramatically changed since Sadat’s introduction 
of Open-Door Policy. Most of the family houses have been rented to 
American companies that turned them into offices. She, now moré. 
than before, finds herself a foreigner in her own home. Unable to 
adjust in new Egypt, she goes back to America. Throughout the 
chapters of the last part, Serageldin portrays the dilemma of becoming 
astranger in one’s home—acommon phenomenon among immigrants 
tetuming homes. 


Gigi’s description of her childhood shows her as a sheltered 
child who lived in an idealistic world of her own. Her “memories of 
early childhood,” writes Serageldin, “are those of a happily hybrid 
culture: Egyptian cuisine and French governesses; English schools and 
Nubian doorkeepers; celebrating the Muslim Feast of the Sacrifice 
and licking Italian ices on the beach” (“The Coming Out of the 
Chameleon” 1 34). Gigi also asserts that the cuisine in the family house 
“may have been more or less cosmopolitan, but the spirit of hospitality 
Was an uncompromisingly Egyptian” (25). Itis clear that the first seeds 
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of Gigi’s transnational identity have started a long time before the 
beginning of her wandering life. In other words, her foreign edy Cation 
and multicultural upbringing have surely helped shaping her new identity 
For this reason, she felt alienated in her homeland in her childhood 
Unlike her strong relationship with her French nanny, Gigi was alienated 
from the Egyptian servants who worked in their house. She even was 
weak in Arabic. Moreover, she used to read only in French, When 
advised by her father to read Mahfouz, she could not identify with his 
characters or settings and found them “depressing” (45). In fact, one 
can feel the big cultural gap between her world and Mahfouz’s, which 
is a true representation of the Egyptian society. She remarks that on 
passing by “some of these back alleys,” she would bury her nose ina 
French novel “avoiding the sight of the beggars; of the carcasses of 
meat hanging on hooks in front of the butcher shops; of the flies on 
| children’s faces; of the peasant woman sitting cross-legged on the 
railway station platform, suckling a baby on one swollen bare breast” 


Mona Russell ’s words, “retreat into the world of books” (Russell 2), 
a world that exists only in her imagination. Thus the description of her 
childhood shows her as an alienated subject at odds with the 
surrounding world and without any attachment to her original home. 


The issue of home and belonging is provoked in the novel's 
| prologue in which the questions “where do I belong? Where is this 
chameleon’s natural habitat?” (2) are posed by the protagonist. 
From the beginning of the novel, the reader discerns Gigi’s feeling of 
|; uncertainty related to where her true home is. Gigi, a first generation 
Arab American, struggles to figure out which world she belongs 


| These questions reveal Gigi’s dilemma: she is at midway, standing at 
| Oh O40 G - g Bos, ve 
| dividing line. They also show that her ties to a specific home ha 
Sey hs, ve 
| started to wear away. Transnationalism thus sets the tone for the n9 


as a whole. 
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the The setting immediately shifts from the aeroplane to the airport 
tion * peperfect meeting point of different worlds, cultures and nationalities, 


ntity Accordin g to Gigi, itis the most suitable pl 


‘ous identities: ace for those who assume 
yarious 1 5 


ood, | 

lated For those who have more than one skin, there are places 

a where the secret act of metamorphosis takes place, an 
hen imperceptible shading into ahintofa different gate, a AAA 

hhis or a crispening of an accent. For those whose past and eee 

e belong to different worlds, there are places and times that 

hich mark their passage from one to the other, a transitional limbo: 

aon like airports. (1). 

sina 

ah The airport symbolizes the flow of people coming and going 


son onthe borderland that blurs the national boundaries and suggests 
nthe hybrid and transnational identities. The development of new 
sast” | technologies and transportation play a vital role in mobilizing people 
juse 7 from one world to another and in negotiations between different 
112), ! cultures. Here the connection between different peoples, idèas and 
fher | ideologies are faster. By representing her characters at the crossroad 


the | Where both local and global spaces meet and constant negation 


me. -| between different aspects of lives appear, Serageldin depicts a 
i | tansnational space for the Arab immigrants in the United States. 

ve 

this Gigi’s transnational identity is embodied in the image of the 


nist. | chameleon—an image that occurs throughout the novel and makes 
gof the transnational identity one of the leitmotifs in the text—that attracts 
tion | thereader in the first page of the novel. Defining the true chameleons, 
sto. | Serageldin writes: 


ong. 

A But the true chameleons are the ones who straddle two worlds, 
j . 

e segueing smoothly from one to the other, adjusting language 
ovel and body language, calibrating the range of emotions displayed, 


treading the tightrope of mannerism and mores. If itis done 
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k deceptively effortless, but itis never Withou, 
a cost. There is noO hypocrisy involved, only the universa] 
imperative underlying good manners: to do the appropriate 
thing, to make those around you comfortable. For the 
chameleon, itis a matter of survival. (1-2). 


well, it can loo 


The perfect symbol suggests invisibility, changing skin and he 
idea of metamorphosis. Whenever Gigi goes, she tries not to be known 
orrecognized like a chameleon that hides itselfin a bush when danger 
is expected. She uses this technique more than once in America and 
describes herself as one; for she “had tried to blur her edges and lose 
her accent” since she came to New Hampshire (142). Serageldin, 


herself, admits certain elements in common with her heroine. She writes 


There was no roomin this brave new world for my memories 
of jasmine and dust. I locked away my photograph albums of 
Egyptin the attic and blended into my new environment likea 
perfect chameleon. Friends who knew me for years barely 
knew where I was born. There was no hypocrisy involved; 
only the imperative to compartmentalize in order to survive. 
(“Live in Interesting Times” 8) 


The image of blending and mixing is significant here. Likea 
chemical solution that results from heterogeneous mixture of twoor 
more substances in which the molecules or the atoms of the substance 
are completely dispersed. Hence blending suggests fusing of the pas! 
and present identities to produce one that belongs to neither, an identity 
which has its own characteristics and qualities. Furthermore, the image 
of the chameleon does not mean assimilation in the new environment 
but rather an embrace of all cultures and identities as the chameleon 
changes its skin tomatch the different colours of the surroundings 
That is what Gigi has done during her movements between the Be 
continents—A frica, Asia, Europe and America. Wherever she fines 
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perself, she starts to wear a new skin that match the new environment. 
f qhis experience has led Serageldin to write: “you shed your skin as 
you shed your clothes. The French express it so well, that the skin is 
| one more garment like any other: one can be comfortable in one’s 
skin, or not. Iam comfortable in my skin, only Ihave more than one, 


and sometimes I try them on one ata time, feeling for the best fit? 
(Love is Like Water 80). j 


In fact, Gigi is the epitome of what one may call the transnational 
subject. She cuts across the cultures of London, Paris, Cairo, Jedda 
and finally New Hampshire, but is nevertheless displaced in—and 
belongs completely to—all. When asked by acouple from Minneapolis, 
who were with her on the plane, where she comes from, she answers 
‘live in New Hampshire” (2). She com ments on her answer saying: 
“Itis not evasiveness, nor even the instinct to resist being pigeon- 
holed. It is only that any answer I give will be Just as incomplete and 


y { misleading, so this is as good—or bad—as any other” (2). In other 


| words, she knows that she has no home and whatever answer she 

| may give is insufficient. It becomes clear that she neither belongs to 

| America nor to Egypt but rather her home is an imaginary one situated 
in“no-man’s-land” without defined geographical boundaries. 


To be at home and not at home at the same time is a permanent 
feature of the transnational world as it seems to be of continual concem 
lowriters like Serageldin who neither complain about homelessness, 
Nor offer nostalgia as a way to cope with the feelings of loss. 
Homelessness, thus, becomes a necessary condition of life in a 
transnational world. Though, in New Hampshire, Gigi has “made 

| fiends, even madea place of sorts for herself in the community. . .. There 
[Xas no place in this world of snow capped steeples and ice hockey 
lorthe memories of dust and jasmine” (141). In another place she 
“YS, “T could never feel at home in a land-locked place without a 


Seat river Or a sea, a waterfront” (174). This shows her inability to 
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adjust in the new surrounding as well as her longing for her Origina] 
home. But when she reaches Egypt, she feels alienated. “It feels Strange { he 
to be home and yet not home, to be the guest and the landlord at iin Ag 
same time; to look out of the window at a familiar view ang they | tol 
return back to an unfamiliar room” (149). “I felt as if I didn’tbelone Jast 
here, as if I spoke the language but didn’t understand it” (212). Again | nev 
she yearns for New Hampshire. “Suddenly, for no special reason] bler 
was homesick: for snow, rain, chan ging skies, pure air, for a long walk any 
ona fall day...for freedom from watchful eyes, for anonymity, ay wor 


uncomplicated existence” (211). | sha 
This way Serageldin has been able to break down the "% 
conventional notions of home and national belonging to depict amore ? P! 
complicated version of contemporary identity. Gigi’s ambivalent attitude eM 
towards her home leaves her shuttling constantly between the USA E 
and Egypt, enacting physical and ideological negotiations of both a 
cultures. Her nostalgia for the other side of the hyphen, as wellasher | °, 
discomfort in both, has left her a foreigner in both. This shows how ( A 
Serageldin has revised the concept of a.stable home, replacingitwith | d 
amore fluid and flexible form of cultural and relational identification, | 
indicating in the process why these concepts are valuable to . a 
transnational Arab-Americans. It also shows how Serageldin revises net 
the concept of home with its characteristics of comfort, rootedness A 
and security to invest it with more complex and problematic properties ue 


such as inconvenience, displeasure and hollowness. For Gigi, homes with 
where she is not and this is one of the main challenges of a transnational 


toan 
identity. Gigi’s irreversible fragmentation is deeply rooted in th hae 
geographical, manifesting itself in her sense of not fitting in ei ae Desp 


or countries despite the apparent ease of her transnational moveme T comi 
In this way, transnational unbelonging replaces a secure and | inhe 
unproblematic national belonging, creating a space of negotiation ine 
constantly revises traditional notions of diasporic identity. 
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ial Immigrants’ transnational identity is usually displayed thro gh 
4 4! oy > i ug 
3 ; xhibition of behaviour th 
mge thee at connects them to two Or more nations. 


tthe __agood example is when immigrants perceive their sense of belonging 
© 


then | 10 both the host country and home country to be similar, During he 
aud m. on . ý T 
long jast Visit to Egypt, Gigi starts getting the same old feelings as if dis had 
ae 7 ik ~] 2 
gain never gone away. Like true Chameleon, she realizes that once she has 
On,| blended into anew environment, it becomes difficult to im 


a agine herself 
walk — anywhere else. Her life in New Hampshire “ 


ie ‘ seemed so far away, another 

yan world,” (182) and “The past ten years seem like an interlude, a 

“sharp zig in the flat line of experience, a detour around an 

insurmountable bump in the road” (201). However, with the 
? 


1 the 3 ; 

i a A end of her gey in Egypt, she wonders: “How can I 

fa Ee what p been looki ng for, waiting for, for so long? How 
4 Je > . 

ggą Teave, now that I feel I have come home? (202). But this does 


a notlast long for she suddenly feels an urge to leave for America. Despite 
aA her feelings of belonging in Egypt, Gigi finds her bed in America. 
hov f Resisting her cousin’s insistence to stay, she confesses, “I would go 
cri back because I had made my bed, I must lie in it” (230). Though “a 


| few days before I could not imagine leaving; now I felt there was no 


ation, 

ato place for me here. I had been gone too long. I should claim what was 
viseg Mine, tie up loose ends, and leave” (213). What is strange about her is 
PG thather intention of returning to Egypt is to claim what was hers. Now 


srties sheis going to America to claim what is hers. However, she never 
meis *¥etSher ties in Egypt completely. This is shown by her disagreement 
ional with her uncles and cousins to sell the Cairo house. “It did not occur 
n the anyone that, precisely because I had been uprooted, I needed to 
tures know that the house would be here for me to come home to” (222). 
nent. | Despite the availability of multiple physical homes for Gigi, she avoids 
and | “ommittin g herself to one location, thus, as mentioned earlier, finding 
tbat |" her transnational identity a means to negotiate multiple homes. 
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For a transnational person national boundaries are always 
invalid. The original and host societies stop to be two different entities 
and rather become the same. So at the end of the novel, when Gisiig 
on the plane going to America, she declares: “I can neither Say that] 
am going home, nor coming from home” (232). Gigi’s declaration 


reminds one of A. D. Hope’s poem “The Death of the Bird” in which 


he writes: “Going away she is also coming home” (70). The two sides 


of the hyphen become the same. “There is no destination; ‘here’ anq 
‘there’ are the same” (232). She becomes “like one of those weeds 
that do not develop deep roots; they grow everywhere and are native 
nowhere, You are a human weed without the roots, You are a piece of 
human trash that America collects from all over the world” (Karlin), 
So Gigi’s case heralds the formation and development of a new home 
characterized by transnationalism that does not necessitate choosing 
either here or there but instead facilitates transitions between the two 
and enables a character like Gigi to simultaneously connect with and 


be connected to both worlds. The statement: “There is no destination; | 
‘here’ and ‘there’ are the same” (232) is the first sign of Gigi’s ` 


acceptance of her transnational identity and her full understanding of 
herself within/without each of these homes. 


Finally, Gigi’s transnational identity provides her with the critical 
powers to assess each of the two cultures from a detached, moré 
objective vantage point. In her last visit to Egypt, she surveys the new 
political and social conditions with a sharp eye. She criticizes “the 
terrifying cacophonous chaos of Cairo traffic” regarding it “a 
microcosm of the Egyptian society” where rules are observed only 
when enforced by the authorities (152). She expresses her 
dissatisfaction with the social obligations and engagements sheha 
fulfill every day if she lives in Cairo and regards them as obstacle 
her success to achieve an autonomous identity. She “could not imag 
keeping up on that frantic treadmill.... So much of it apes? 
unnecessaay.to meena cucleobescalatingnncialabligations that cov 


ine 


sto à 
sto | 
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ays. got be broken without throwing the slacker out of the social orbit 
ities altogether. my : Mey I could not live that way” (21 2). She criticizes 
giis Egypt's lack of “freedom... -anonymity, an uncomplicated existence” 
hat] | ail). Finally, she admits that there is no future in Egypt. 

a Gigi’s criticism Sitonis to include her dissatisfaction with her 
ides second home, Ama She criticizes the racist attitudes of Americans 
fa towards Arab embodied in her colleague Toussaint. During a trip to 
eedg LUXOT, Toussaint’s behaviour with souvenir vendors irritates her. He 
atiye assumes a haughty character and plays “the role of great white tourist” 

et (200). Being with the poor vendors gives him the Opportunity to “rise 

rlin). above his real-world self and feel his existence justified merely as a 

tome | member ofa taller, fairer, finer altogether superior race” (200). At the 

asing same time, she is annoyed by the persistence of the vendors to sell 

stwo _ their goods. The situation confuses her: “I cannot decide which I wish 

hand | © disassociate myself from urgently: Toussaint’s obnoxious sense of 
ition; 7 superiority, or the grinning vendors’ lack of self-restrain that fuels it” 
jigi 5 -| (200). This shows that her detached critical perspective'of the two 
ng of | cultures is the outcome of her cosmopolitan overview that furnishes 
| the viewer with the space to pose probing cultural questions, thus 

reaching a higher level of self-understanding in the process. 


ritical 
a It can be concluded that transnationalism offers Arab American 
e new immigrants, at least Serageldin, a form of resistance to the hegemonic 
“the discourse of American nationalism. In this sense, transnationalism may 
it “a  °Penup opportunities for ethnic individuals and communities to move 
1 only beyond the either/or options of assimilation or non-assimilation in order 
5 het | lOsurvive. The novel, therefore, is a call for Arab Americans to avoid 
hasto being the victims of discrimination by adopting a multiplicity ofidentities. 
sles t0 Furthermore, by comparing The Cairo House with other texts by 
agin? Arab Americans, one find that Serageldin, while sharing many of the 
eared | “me thematic concerns as her contemporaries, is departing from them. 


could | Although assimilation, return to the homeland, home, and identity 
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remain central focuses in her work, her rendering of these themes ig 


completely different. 
_ So, The Cairo House 1s a novel that celebrates the cult 


hybridity resulting from globalization and the interconnectedness of 
the modern world providing anew vision for conventional immigrant 
experiences. Serageldin is aware of the existing problems of Cultura} 
diversity in the multicultural United States, and she argues that the . 
struggle to grasp a transnational identity becomes an urgent issue for Ha 
Arab immigrants. While she presents Gigi as someone who is confused 
about her identity, she also presents her as a prototypical transnational Ho: 
agent who lives between two different worlds with the possibility of 
creating multiplicity of identities. In other words, by presenting Gigi at 
I the crossroad, Serageldin depicts a transnational space for the Arab 
immigrants in the United States. The novel also reveals Serageldin’s 
attempt to construct for her character an identity that transcends national 
and cultural borders. In order to achieve her goal, she positions her | Me 
characters in-between different cultures where transformation takes | Ma 
place, deconstructing the fixed notion of identity. Her method in doing | i 
so is very simple: portraying her protagonist as a ‘transmigrant’ who | 
maintains multiple relationships with different people that connect them Lite 
to two or more nations. The novel also adds a new dimension tothe 
Arab American identity. Its depiction of this transnational connection Mil 
widens the scope of the Arab American identity which is constantly 
pushed towards either side of the hyphen. 
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Traces of Democratic Ideals in Vedic Polity 


Being citizen of the largest democr. acy in the world and being 
| fascinated by the modern ideas of equality, liberty and fraternity, 
| freedom of thought and speech it has been a subject of keen interest 
for most of us to look back into the vast canvas of History and find 
out the origin of such ideals in Ancient Indian Polity. There are number 

ı of scholars, who believe that monarchy was the only form of 

{ government known to Indians in Ancient period. They credited west 
| for the light of democratic ideals to the people of this world but a 

| careful survey of the Ancient Indian Administration completely explode 

| this theory and make it clear that refined democracy of today is a 

| product of History-an outcome of centuries of political thinking, 
experiments and experiences. 


Democracy as it is known is a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. In such a government public participation 
in state administration is desirable. Unlike the monarchical states in 
tepublics people play a vital role in the administration of the state and 
their approval is the most determinant factor in policy matters. Thus 

7 3Y form of government in which participation of public in state affairs 
 isensured can be defined as a republican state. In such government 
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people may delegate power toa single man or to a group of selected 
men (Laski, H., 1968, 210). Therefore different form of non 
monarchical government such as oligarchy, aristocracy, democracy 
etc. can be labelled as republic (Altekar1 12). Today India is the largest 
democracy in the world but in general monarchical system had been 
prevailed here throughout the ancient period. poate age is not an 
exception. The historic battle of ten kings with Sudas, frequent 
occurrence of the term ‘Rajan’ in Vedas prove that monarchy in which 
gana (Sharma, R.S., 1959, 89-90; TM, XIX.14.2; SB, I. 5.1, 1.1.2; 
RV, IV.35.3; VII. 96.8; TB, I. 62.3; TB, 18.6.4; SB, XII.2.8.4. In 
every case members of gana are descendents of the same ancestors.) 
was a political unit being under a single ruler, was the most prevalent 


form of government. 


Itis quite true that Vedic resources do not provide any clear- 


| cut evidence of Democracy or Republics but a careful study of Vedic 


literature suggest that republican ideals were known to Vedic people 
and even the monarchical form based the enthronement of royalty on 
popular acceptance which indicates towards their own distinctively 


| 
‘|, democratic character. The objective of this paper is to make an attempt 


to seek the seeds of democratic traditions deeply embedded in the 
monarchical system of.Vedic polity. 


In Rigveda we come across terms like gana, ganapatt or 
jyeshtha, which are considered as the non-monarchical terms in later 
times. The use of these terms in Vedas clearly indicates that there 
some elements which can be regarded as republican in this monarchical 


system.ARV, II.23.1. x.kkuka Rok x.kifra gokegs A dfoa 
|| dohukeqieJoLre~ AA T;s”Bjkta Ckza.kka cza.kLirA vk 
‘k oéwfrfHk% Ihnlknue~AA) The word ‘gana’ has been usé 
times in Rigveda, 9 times in Atharvaveda and at sevaral places 
Brahmanas.) The chief of Jana was known as janasya gop 
janasya raja, ganânâm ganapati and grâmni (Sha, & Shrima 


u% 
d46 
inthe 
tâ, yishpati 
Ji 126) 
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gvery title is reflective of the importance of general public in Rig Vedic 
polity: i 

When we proceed further hereditary kingship (AB, II.12; SB, 
y,3.1-3) seems to be the normal system but there is clear evidence 
that when the situation demanded it, vieah (settlements), who 
constituted the , dshtra (national unit), could elect a worthy monarch 
of their own choice from among the members of the royal family or of 
the nobility (the rajdnyas) (AV, 11.4.2). In Vedic literature 
representatives of the people like the charioteers, the smith and the 
grdman is have been designated as King makers (Rdjaksita) (AV, 
[11.5.6-7). These representatives and samiti elected the king in all 
probability (AV, V. 19. 15; VI. 88. 3). As the time went on gradually 
in Vedic period itself kingship was becoming hereditary but even after 
the establishment of the hereditary principle of succession, the election 
was held, when the regular heir was afflicted by some disease (N, II. 
1O or when the regular line had become extinct. 


The spirit of the constitutional monarch in ancient India, which 


| contained the flame of democratic light can be visualised in the subtle 


metaphysical concept of ‘rita’, ‘vrata’, ‘satya’, ‘dharma’ and 
‘danda’ (Mishra, S.N., 1976, 255). The protection of the people 
was the sacred duty of the king. He was expected to rule according to 
Dharma and was known as ‘Dharmasya Gopta’ i.e. the protector of 
the Dharma (law) (AB, VIN). In Rigveda, dharma is used for custom 
(RY, 1.17.1), moral, law (RV, VII.89.5) and duties in general (RY, 
X.56.3) and in the sense of what is right (RV, VIIL98.1) . The 
Brihadéranyaka Upnishada says- ‘Dharma is the Kshtra of the 
Kshtra; therefore, there is nothing higher than Dharma” (BU, 
145 11.15). Vedic god, Varuna was said to be the regulator of their 
Conduct according to Dharma (RV 1.25.10). His temporal counterpart 
Le. the king was expected to do and speak only which is right (TB, 
18.10), 
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‘Rita’ is another wonderful concept of Rigveda, which 
designates ` “Order” through the meanings “truth” and ‘ Tight”. It 
governed and regulated the nature, Gods and men (RY, 1.1.8: Tay T 
1.23.5; 11.1.18; 1112.26; IV.2.23; IV.51.52; IV.23.8; IV.51.7- 8), 
Sin resulted from the violation of ‘rita’, or ‘order’. Rita was binding 
on Gods and mortals alike including King. “Vrata’ was the airs 
ordinance (AV, XVIII. 1.5) and the king was its upholder (dhrita vy ata) 
(SB, V.4.4.5). The power of learned Brahman as Œrotriyas was also 
an important check on the royal authority. Brahma has been described 
as the source of the kshatra (SB, 1.4.11; AB, VII. 19). The king had 
no authority over them as Soma was considered as their king (VS, 
X.18: TS, 1.8.12; KS, XVI; MS, 1.6.9; SB, V.3.3) 


In Rig- Veda three important administrative authorities are 

described as purohit, sendni and the gramni (RV, X.62.11; 107.5). 

A king could not rule without their assistance. Purohit was the most 

prestigious one and was a cognizable check over the authority of the 

| king down to the later Vedic period (AGS, MI.12). Ratnins have also 

|) become very important during this period and were given the same 

[i title-Râjkrita which was given to workers of metal, the charioteer, and 

| the Grâmani earlier (TB, I.7.3). They were also described as the 

bestower of state (Rdshtrasya Pradâtâran) (AB, XII.9; ADS, 

II.10.25.10). In later Vedic literature we come across the terms like 

| ‘sachiva’ and “amdtyas’ which have been used in the sense of ministers 

(Pa, III.2.95). All these authorities exercised a powerful check on the 
authority of the king. 


In an attempt of revealing the existence of the republican 
| elements in Vedic polity one has to keep an eye over the role of some 
i important assemblies called ‘vidatha’ ‘sabhda’ and ‘samiti’. vidatha 
| | seems to be the earliest of the Assemblies, with a wide range of activities 
| including secular (RV, IT. 1.4) religious (RV, 1.60.1; 11.39,1; 11,1) 


| and martial (RV, V.59.2) functions. Although the constitution and 
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owers of the vidath are not clear (Sharma & Sharma 43-56) but it 
has ensured the autonomy to the people of gana by its multifarious 


aclivities. 


Sabha and samiti were two more prominent and powerful 
podies in the Vedic Period. These assemblies formed an essential 
feature of the government and stood beside the King as the mode of 
expression of the will of the people. Though, the scholars like Ludwick 
and Zimmer have different opinions regarding the structure and functions 
of the ‘sabha’ and ‘samiti’ but the Kings presence in the ‘samiti? 
clearly referred to; and there seems to be no doubt that both the 
organisations possess an important place in the Vedic polity. Numerous 
passages referring to them clearly indicate that both these assemblies 
exercised considerable authority and must have acted as healthy checks 
on the power of the king. They have been regarded as daughters of 
Prajapati (AV, VII.12,1). 


From Vedic Literature we gather clear impression that sabha 
was an independent institution. It was a gathering of the elect, probably 


| the elders (SYV, XVI.24) and the privileged nobles (RY, II.24.13; 


Se 


142) 


VIL1.4; X.71.10; IV.2-5). The ‘sabhdpati’ (VS, XVI,24) and 
‘sabhapdla’ (TB, 7.4.6) were its president and marshal respectively. 
Toaking the co-operation of the ‘sabhâ’ was equally desirable. It 
was attended by the king feudatories (CU, V.3.6; SB, III.3.5-14), 
Great importance was attached not only to concord between the King 
and the Assembly, but also to a spirit of harmony among the members 
ofthe Assembly (AV, 7.1 2) 


Samiti was the Central political assembly and was larger than 

Sabha. It was the regulatory assembly of the political power (Gopal 
and was closely associated with the king. The samiti could elect 
tking (AV, VII.88.3), banish him and re-elect him (AV, V.19.15). 

| eking was duty bound to attend the deliberations of samiti (RV, 
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[X.92.6) and it seems to be a great challenge for him to keep th 
e 


Samiti pleased and of one mind with him (lekuks eU=% lfefr% lai 5 


lekua eu% lg fpRres”kkaA lekua eU=ekfHk eU=;s 0% lekusu ae 

gfo”kk tqgksfeAA RV, X.191.3; AV, VI.64). There are prayers for 

eloquence and outshining the rivals in the samiti by its members (Ay 

VII.12.1; XII.1.56). In the concluding hymn of Rigveda meh 
importance was attached not only to a concord between the King and 
Assembly, but also a spirit and harmony among the members ie 
samiti (la xPN/oa la on/oa la oks eukafl tkurkEk~A nsok Hkkxg 
-Fkk iwosZ latkukuk miklrsAA RY, X.191 2 ). Itis not impossible to 
argue that the hope and the desideratum expressed in the hymn refers 
to the deliberative and administrative activity of a republican state 
(Altekar 116). 


Besides monarchies there are traces of the existence of 
republics in the Vedic period. As Drekemier points out whole India 
was not monarchical in Vedic age. There were some republics also i 
(Drekmeir 277). The existence of republics in sixth century B.C. 
suggests that they have originated centuries earlier. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana (AB, VIII. 14) there is a reference to different types of 

states like rajya, bhaujya, vairdjya, sâmrâjya flourished in different 
provinces of the country, with different titles used for their king. 
| According to Altekar, vairdjya denoted a republic, a state which had 
no king. Panini and classical writers have mentioned the existence of 
| number of republican states in North-west part of India (Number of 
| Âyudhjivi samghas and other communities are mentioned in 


38, 72-89). The numerous references of republics Ashtâdhyâyi prov 
|| that the sangha form of government was popular in North-westre, 
at the time of Panini and as it was the most Aryanised region of India 
it supports the idea of Aryan origin of Democratic ideals. 


| 
| 
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Viewing together all these things clearly reveals that there are 


the ; : . 

la y races O frepublican trend in the monarchical governments of the Vedic 

oks | age. The Vedic king did not possess unlimited powers. The references 
t do as $ yt : 0 AO a ° 

for | ofadministrative authorities like purohit, sendni and the gramuni, the 


Ay. concept of rita, vrata, satya, dharma and danda, the title rajkrita 
which was given to chariot builders, the workers of metal, the charioteer, 
and the grâmani and later on to ratnins suggest that they have acted as 
fthe healthy checks on the power of the king. The dynamic role of the 
kxg assemblies like sabhda and samiti in the Vedic polity can be regarded 
let)  asan inclination towards the republican trend. However in the later 
fers | Vedic period with the geographical expansion of the state power and 
tate | theking’s direct participation in administration, the role of the people’s 
importance in deliberations and policy formation could not continue. 
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Excruciating Portrayal of Humanity in Upamanyu ofa 
Chatterjee’s Way to Go m 

Big 

One com 

The new world order characterized by a marked emphasis | Sex 

on globalization and multiculturalism, has largely transformed entire pets 

H sociology, economy and polity at global as well as national level. The | toal 
| concept of vasudhaiva kutumbkam has now got a different | ofp! 
connotation when itis appreciatedin terms of opportunities ofeconomic  the1 
growth irrespective of the threats it poses to the integrity of humans. _ Sin 
In the wake of globalization, human advancement is now measured 7 Mall 


| through newly defined parameters which take into considerationall | fti 
| valu 


| material assets and objects an individual possesses and ignore the 

|| essential element of humanity. The external as well as inner construct | CON: 
| of humans is now guided by seemingly fascinating but afflicting | of t 
| Tim 


{| consequences of globalization i.e. growth in the reforms period of 
| economic liberalisation, Information and Communication Technology, 
and unrestricted movement across boundaries. Indul gence in the blind gen 
| race of upward social mobility leads the people to ignore the traditional iden 
{| moral and ethical codes, cultural practices and a life style marked with tich 
| austerity and sacrifice. The present generation is hypnotized by the | new 
dark spirits of economic globalization to the extent that the darker | 
side of the picture is generally backgrounded so much so that the 1 atte 
glamour of page 3 celebrities, soap opera, mall culture, BPOS@° | por 
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soaring apartments take precedence over the real issues like poverty, 
puman trafficking, missing children, sexual harassment at work place, 
the wider gap between rich and poor, plight of farmers, violation of 
puman rights and displaced people. Today, even literature and media 
pave equally been glamourised as in the race of Target Rating Point 
(TRP), TV channels are more obsessed with the reality shows devoid 
of any fraction of reality than with the programmes highlighting the 
concerns of larger citizenry. Ironically, the popular programmes like 
Big Boss (where the triviality predominates), Comedy Circus (where 
comedy signifies vulgarity), Crime Reporter (with sharp focus on love, 
sex and murder), Rakhi ka Swyamvar (ridiculing the practice of 
personal choice in marital affairs) and intermittent commercial breaks 
toadvertise the products of MNCs, hardly ever appeal to the millions 
of poors, underprivileged sections and subalterns in general. Detailing 
thenegative effects of globalization through television, Kameshwar 
Singh remarked “it is having an adverse:impact on our family life, 


+ mainly through television and technology. Television lessens the amount 


of time that families spend together. It also exposes children to new 


| value systems, makes them grow up faster and gives them a thirst for 


1 <— 


consumer goods. Its disturbing impact on family and the drastic erosion 
of traditional social life is a matter of concern for all of us.” (The 
Times of India) 


Similarly, the postmodern Indian English Literature which 
generally foregrounds the scintillating picture of modern humanity, 
identifies itself with glitterature, twitterature or chick-lit. However, the 
rich heritage of Indian novel in English is somehow kept alive by the 
new generation of novelists like Jhumpa Lahiri, Kiran Desai, Chetan 
Bhagat, Aravind Adi ga and Upamanyu Chatterjee. The present paper 
attempts to study Upamanyu Chatterjee’s Way to Go as a novel 
Pottraying disorientated Indian society where individuals follow the 
“ontempor ary idiom of growth and ignore the sanctity of social 
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The sequel to Upamanyu Chatterjee’s novel The Last Burden 

Way to Go is a just account of humanity devoid of warmth, EA 
sacrifice, fellow feeling and made-for-each-otherness. Starting with 
the catchy sentence “FOR NOT HAVING LOVED ONR’s DEAD 
father enough, could one make amends by loving one’s child more» | his 
(Chatterjee 03). The novel portrays the degeneration of the people in bre 
the age of globalization, urbanization, consumerism and economi ta 
liberalization. Jamun, the protagonist of the novel, is preoccupied with 62 
the search for his lost father whom he misses a lot—sometimes out of the 
love and at other times, out of sense of duty of a son towards a father, the 
Though his stay with his father had never been pleasant, he comesty a" 
realize as to how his father’s presence engaged and absorbed him, and 
On being left alone in his father’s house, he reminisces the moments | MO 
when “they had all (his entire family) lived together under one roofas | PO 
one large, unhappy family. . .on Jamun’s return to the city of his mother’s aga 
death—for that is how he had come to think of it, forever polluted.” °XP 
| . (29) 3 4 here 


atm ý ; qual 
The novelist introduces Jamun as the representative of | 


| wastelandish character of lower middle class characterized by the 


| _ obsession with upward mobility, erosion of traditional values and | inth 
diluting sociological institutions like marriage and family. The increasing frus 

| urbanization and consequent dirt, squalor, congestion and unhygienic pn 
living conditions form the setting of the novel. In his seminal book, disa 

| Sunil Khilnani brings to the fore the disasters of extensive movement onti 
|| of people towards the cities either for employment opportunities o! A 
i ec 


for the better education of their children. Khilnani comments: 


India’s cities are hinges between its vast population spread | 
le across the countryside and the hectic tides of the global 
: |, <- economy, with its ruthlessly shifting tastes and its ceaseless 
murmur of the pleasures and hazards of modernity. How this 
three-cornered relationship develops over the next decades 
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rden, | will decisively mould India’s future economic, cultural and 
love, political possibilities (Khilnani 49). 

With d O= 1) N: 

T For him, India’s cities present the panorama of the entire 
=| pistorical compass of human labour, from the crudest job of stone- 
‘bh preaking to the most sophisticated financial transactions, export-import 


omic transactions, services and corporate ownerships. Similarly, Way to 
Math Go brilliantly puts forward the contradictions of growth by highlighting 
© © 


utot he sordid environ of emerging India at the wake of our entering into 


ithe, the select nations priding themselves on resisting financial recession 
estọ and volatile market practices. The novel touches upon the successes 
him, and failures, hopes and despairs, past and present, traditional and 
nents modern, and nature and culture. Present day Indian scenario reflects 
ofgs upon the contradictions which are “.. -intimately and abruptly pressed 
hers against one another, and this has made the cities vibrate with agitated 
ted.” experience. All the enticements of the modern world are stacked up 
| here, but it is also here that many Indians discover the mirage-like 
| quality of this modern world.” (Khilnani, 109) i 


re of 

ythe | The disillusioned denizens of the suburban slums are picturised 
sand | inthe novel with a set of imagery symbolizing darkness, gloom and 
sing frustration. Upamanyu Chatterjee presents the stark realities of 
ienic contemporary urbanizing India when he gives an account of the 
ook,  “lsappointed people opting to commit suicide by putting their necks 
ment | the railway tracks. He satirises the essential gloominess prevailing 
esor Mong the present generation posed with the new set of challenges in 

the context of globalization. He observes: 


read | How couldn’t they recall the shitters on the tracks, two 
obal j hundred million of them every morning? Surely, just when it 
less was too late, at the last absolute nanosecond, realizing that 
T they'd been resting their chins on month-old turds, they 
1 


changed their minds; just before their skulls became blood 
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and mincemeat, they wept and climaxed out of fear and 
depression at how sinfully they had abused the gift of life. ( 6) 


Way to Gois generally regarded as a novel marked with dy 
humour and emotionless extravaganza of crumbling institutional 
structures—social, economic, familial and individual. The novel exhibits 
a country of a billion plus with a quarter of a million people who 
really insignificant and non-existent. Jamun’s tale represents the odds 
of locating an individual in the meandering complex of human existence. 
Individual identity has become as scarce and rare as the attempt to 
locate the rudiments of demolished structures. The picture that the 
novel creates before our eyes is that of an over-populated metropolitan 
city where traffic has doubled, neighbours have changed and older 
houses have been destroyed to make way for apartment blocks. The 
people like Shyamanand who have volunteered to disappear from the 
mainstream of life, could hardly survive in a sprawling city taking the 


walls topped by barbed wire and everyone had looked permanently 
apprehensive.” (17) 


Jamun’s father invested all of his resources in constructing a 
|| | house which he could call his own, which he both liked and disliked. 
On the one hand, Shyamanand took immense pride in the house that 
he had built on his own crumb of earth while on the other hand; he 
could sense the absurdity of his decision to sink his life’s savings in 
choosing to live in a housing estate that had become a sort of 
concentration camp. He relished the partial pleasure in the house for 
| having the company of a ‘son of his own blood’ and the barbed wes 
| and the cementing up of the gate giving him the feeling of security 
i which he considered as rare accomplishments not m ; 
| contemporaries could boast of. “It (house) was the grandest mateni 


i i 6 d RAILA A 7 eam 
i remains of his family, it was his family made concrete... bothadr 
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shape of the concentration camp where “gates had been walled up, _ 
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| jealized and an idea of the family idealized and then made real brick 


| by b 


rick.” (201) 


Taking a departure from contemporary Indian novelists in 


| gnglish, Upamanyu Chatterjee gives due space to the themes 


concerning poors and other underprivileged sections of society. In the 
novel, the characters like Tekla, Vaman, Dhan Singh and Budi 
Kadombini represent the millions of poor inhabiting India. In spite of 
their low birth, status and restricted access to the opportunities of 
globalised India, they “have a deep and immediate understanding of 
power and power relationships. They know their own powerlessness 
in the context of deep-rooted inequalities in economic, social, and 
political structures.”' Despite the suffocating and hostile environment, 
they display a strong internal sense of power, self-confidence, and will 
to persist, through various means—fair or foul. In the novel, Tekla, 
maid-servant’s son, runs a brothel house in a “three-storey shack from 


base to roof completely illegitimate—from electricity connection and 


water pipes to building plans, as illegal and inevitable as prostitution” - 

(44). Similarly, Budi Kadombini’s habit to steal from kitchen also reveals 

the tendency among the poors to rise high. Even the newly emerged 

| lower middle class consisting of the people like Jamun, Burfi and. 

| Lobhesh Monga are observed compromising their essential human 
dignity for short-term material gains. Monga, the builder, performs 
certain religious rites only to beguile others. He organizes the bonfire 
onthe occasion of Holi festival and partakes frequent pilgrimages 
only to divert the attention of the people from the crimes he commits. 
Heisa hypocrite who goes away soon after the bonfire (burning Naina 


| dead or alive) to Nasik or Ujjain or Puri, a religious journey 
] necessitated by some business requirement. “He (Monga) never said 


Oto anything; like the successful amoral businessman that he wanted 
tobe, he viewed every situation as a potential source of profit” (43). 
With the Soaring real estate business in post-reforms India, Monga 
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represents the lacs of property dealers and builders who have dreamt 

to rise overnight from huts to sky-touching apartments. It happens £ 

because the value of real estate has appreciated about two thousang 
per cent in the last two decades. So, the builders like Monga believe 
in the fact that, “time is money and thinking a waste of both” (49). For 
Monga, “the two (religion and crime) for him were indistinguishable 
artha and dharma strolling hand in hand into one of his pilgrim 
resthouses. ..” (110) 


The title of the novelis quite relevant and significant as itlargely 
centres around the theme of life and death. At the time when human 
values, ethics and traditional norms are losing their sanctity, Death... 
was a topic that bonded together father and son. They couldn’t most 
of the time tell the difference between it and suicide (34), Dr, 
Mukherjee’s committing suicide, Shyamanand’s leaving the house 
forever and his two sons’ contemplating to meet the death, seem to be 


the only alternatives left with them. Human beings speckled mainly by + 
painful maladies and their expensive treatment, it is best for these ` 


characters to think of themselves as already dead. The entire social 
setup is in the grip of varied influences of globalization—be tt 
commoditization, consumeri sm, westernized life-style, mall-culture and 
the widening divide between rich and poor. 


The spell of economic growth has even blinded the peopleto 
the sanctity of social institutions like family and marriage. The pious 
familial relationships like parents, brother, sister, husband, wife, son 
and daughter seemed to have lost their commanded reverence in the 
contemporary society. Way to Go by Upamanyu Chatterjee lays bare 
the stark realities of the existing socio-economic scenario, though 
sometimes with an indigestible brutality. The disappointing express! 
of sexual encounters in the novel add to the pervasive gloominess of 
the novel. In the novel, “Jamun’s sex life dwindled to a sort of oy 
rotting peanut. .. the wretchedness of his carnal life and how demeaning 
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‘ 
E 


had always been. It was hurried, silent, stinking, dry and gave more 
nS S dissatisfaction than pleasure to its participants.” (36-37) Even Jamun’s 
sand | relationship with his own daughter delivered by ‘Kasturi to whom he 
lieye | nad lost his virginity,’ (29) remains vague throughout the novel. In 
. For Kasturi’s serial called Cheers Zindagi, Chunmun the fictitious 
able, | equivalent of real Mithi, has two fathers—Sidharth, her mother’s 
gim  pusband and Uncle Ashwamedha Ponytail (Jamun himself), her 
piological father. While Jamun liked himself to be addressed by his 
daughter as Babua or Popten, Mithi calls him Donkey Uncle. What 
agonises Jamun is the fact that though he is living a barren life in the 
th, | absence of his daughter, “his character in the soap ... enjoyed a sizeable 

following; which his TV programme was, what he had been doing on 

Dr ithe morning of the last heavy downpour, what he ate and how he 

maintained his health were regularly the subjects of articles in the daily 

fone newspapers.” (92) 


cy 

9 
S 
=> 


lyby 4 The mockery of human relationships is exposed when Monga 
hese '| introduces Naina as his cousin whom he exploits sexually only- to bum 
ocial | her body in the bonfire. Similarly, Burfi, Jamun’s brother has severed 
beit | his ties with his wife and stays away from his children. He “hadn’t 
eand touched his wife in five years except to beat her even though he loved 

her very much. He loved her most when she was beaten and bleeding” 
Jeto €19). The father-son relationship is shown to have become an old 
jous .‘Nythas instead of seeking pleasure in the company of father, “Between 
„Son the brothers, whoever stayed with the father usually felt that the other 
nthe had duped him into it, had won and escaped” (61). Ironically, 
bare  Shyamanand was so excited about his sons that he“. .. had had painted, 
ugh incrimson capitals, the details of the apex of his life’s achievement, 
ssion namely, the names of his sons, their educational qualifications and 
ssof Professional designations... (331). After getting disillusioned by. his 
‘dry; aa sons, Shyamanand considers villainous Monga as bis third son 
ning anly because he found Jamun and Burfi quite unfilial. 
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However, it is only after Shyamanand’s disappearance that 

Jamun exhibits his sensitivity to the undying bond with the father ang 
rethinks his approach to his father when he deliberates not to let his 
father feel small. In such a hostile familial environment in Shyamanan, ds 
household, laughter was rare enough. Madhumati, A tenant in 
Shyamanand’s house, is taken aback to learn that J amun’s—anq 
Burfi’s—ties with the extended family were so fragile that “they didn't 
even know the names of their maternal grandparents or their paternal 

grandmother, or the proper names of even one of their dozens of 


uncles and aunts...” (186) 


At the time when we are all the time engaged indebating the ut 
issues like 2-G sandal, black money in Swiss Banks, effectiveJan of] 
| Lokpal Bill and role of Civil Society in initiating positive changes, Way | no 
| to Gorightly depicts the corrupt practices in government offices. The fatl 
non-seriousness and consequent failure of police to search out or. 
Shyamanand, makes one comment that “I don’t think the police will 4 thi 
do anything until they have a corpse. Preferably an influential onethat | dat 
| can breathe down their necks (153).” With a serious crisis of basic | wo 
[| amenities in the densely populated cities (facing largescale | cla 
| | encroachments and cases of illegal construction), the novelistremarks | Ka 
| 


- that “the state has simply failed to provide in the taps of its citizens | he 
|| safe potable water. I personally believe that potable isaterribleword. | da 
| limmediately think of having to drink the water from atoilet bowl. But | ob 
| | this purifier is equipped with ultraviolet rays that—you know-treat | det 
[| the water ... ultra-violetically” (64). The red-tapism and rigid license (9 
rule still prevails Indian bureaucratic system captured by Upamanyu 
Chatterjee when he says that even death could not slip free oi 
paperwork. Burfi’s decision to sell off his paternal house makes him ] bej 
undergo the trauma of complex administrative barriers Just to create Fr 
avenues for the corrupt officials to make money. Burfi observes: de 
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The last two offices (notary’s and sub-registrar’s) resembled 
Third World railway stations from which several hundreds 
are trying to escape some awful, typical Third World 
calamity—a communal conflagration, say, or the plague. At 
both he expected the crowds, fed up of having to pay bribes 
at every window and see their papers move only to disappear 
and later reappear only upon the handing over of some more 
grease—he expected the crowds at any moment to lose their 
tempers and burn the hideous buildings down. (323) 


The ostentatious and flirtatious life of the westernized Indian 
urban population is portrayed by the novelist when birth anniversary 
of Mithi who is born in November, is celebrated in March. The girlis 
nourished in a way that she has no feelings either for her biological 
father or his preferences. Jamun wanted to wanted to see either Mithi 
or Kasturi on the eve of Holika bonfire but he consoled himself by 
thinking that “Mithi wouldn’t because the bonfire clashed with her 
dance'class or maths tuitions or something; and Kasturi certainly 
wouldn’t be able to get away from work, not for a piffling, middle 


| class, neighbourhood community event” (162). Jamun found that 


Kasturi’s world of make believe was so remote and insulated from 
her own that they simply did not connect. He was not in favour of his 
daughter being made excessively fashionable. He feels irritated to 
observe that “it was fashionable in school for Mithi and her friends to 


detest Hindi, to find it dull and contemptible and incomprehensible” 
(94). 


The corporatized but exclusive education system is ridiculed 
by the novelist when he asserts that in spite of India taking pride in 
being the largest democracy in the world and provision of Right for 

tee and Compulsory Education, a large number of children are still 


| deprived of better education. Besides, the children are discriminated 


i 
tthe schools where “some parents and their cars were clearly more 
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equal than others. The larger and more air-conditioned, the we 
outrageous, the automobile, the closer to the school gates to deposit 
its charges... Security and Identification. If you were a very important 
parent, you didn’t...” (172). Committed to present the Panoramic 
view of contemporary India, Upamanyu Chatterjee mulls over the 
issue like homosexuality and lesbianism, besides the most common 
practice of extra-marital relationships. While finding a teacher for the 
girl, the parents agree upon a female teacher in the pretext of the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision that ‘women cannot rape’ (178), 
which seems more a satire than a realized fact. 


In Way to Go, Upamanyu Chatterjee seems to have been 
caught in an intricate trap where itis difficult to foreground one issue 
and background another. The collapse of institutional structures— 
| | social, political, economic and legal, is annoying, but equally crucial 
|| are the consequent maladies like corruption, widening gap between 
| rich and poor, fatal diseases like AIDS, human trafficking and 
| prostitution, crimes against women, familial bond, and social and 
| financial security. Utterly disillusioned, Madhumati rightly passes her 
observation about life in the contemporary India when she remarks: 
“C’est fait, done, it’s done. ... Marriage, c’est fait. Children c’est fait. 
Relationships, c’est fait... life too c’est fait...”(123). However, 
| Upamanyu Chatterjee seems to have shed some of his burden when 
[| he proposes a way to go, though towards a gloomy future guided by 
| _ the witchcraft of globalization and its allied forces. 
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Ramit Samaddar 


Darwinism in George Meredith’s The Egoist 


A substantial amount of modern scholarship on George 
Meredith’s magnum opus The Egoist (1879) has either implicitly or 
explicitly bypassed the ubiquity of Darwinian motifs in the novel. E. A. 
Robinson, conceding that ‘in The Egoist the Comic Spirit and the 
evolutionary philosophy are organically united,’ cites at length the 

| novel’s ‘Prelude’ to argue that ‘science taken initself. . . is no cure-all 
| for Meredith’ (863). Leo J. Henkin espouses that ‘passing references 
| tothe theory of evolution and to Darwinism are to be found in [The 
| Egoist]’, but the novel falls short in effecting an ‘assimilation of [these] 
| ideas’ (205, 208). Norman Kelvin acknowledges Meredith’s 
proficiency in several contemporary empirical epistemologies, yet he 
overlooks the centrality of The Descent of Man in The Egoist (219- 
39). John Goode’s opinion on the ‘evolution of egoism’ is based, 
improbably enou gh, on a declaration that Darwinism plays a relatively 
insignificant function in The Egoist (230). Donald D. Stone, while 
labelling the protagonist Willoughby Patterne a “Darwinian prehistoric 

| man’, comments that ‘ [t]hose who would seek answers in Science 
Í will be informed but not enlightened’ (133). Even Carolyn Williams’s 
| Orilliant reading of Meredith’s deployment of natural selection as the 
“Novel? 8 modus operandi is concerned more with the ‘transformative 
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powers of nature and less with Darwinism’ (53). And Patricia O'Hara's 
recent analysis emphasises the collaborative impact of Victorian 
anthropology and mythology on The Egoist, but remains silent asto 
the presence of Darwinian elements in the novel (1-24). 


The key objective of the present essay is to plausibly 
demonstrate what the above-mentioned critics almost unanimously 
dismiss: Meredith’s indebtedness to Charles Darwin in The Egoist, 
Biographers of Meredith frequently discuss his optimistic welcoming 

of the precepts put forward by Darwin (Lindsay 26-58; Collie 5-8). 
When The Origin of Species appeared in 1859 — that annus mirabilis 
of Victorian letters which also saw the publication of The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel and the consolidation of Meredith’s powers as a 
novelist- Meredith immediately and enthusiastically embraced the 
theory. Partly because they paralleled ideas he had already begun to 
articulate on ethical and social levels, he accepted Darwin’s conclusions 
without agony or even debate. He was never concerned, as so many 
| of his contemporaries were, with wringing faith from doubt and 
redefining the relation of God to humanity in the cosmos. Viewed in 
| this context, it is not extravagant to claim that The Egoist was designed 
| by Meredith as a tutorial lecture on Darwinian thought. My aimis to 
explicate how in The Egoist the notion of Darwinism is given its full 
play, so that it becomes a unifying force which infiltrates every stratum 
of the novel, enmeshing its narrative artifice, dramatis personae, 
| linguistic machinery, and philosophical axis in the webs of ‘regression’, 
‘mate choice’, and ‘hereditary laws’. These are three fundamental 
concepts popularised by Darwin in his scientific bestseller, The Descent 
of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex (1871). Regression, a 
evolutionary biology, denotes the backward trajectory of a ‘character 
| toone of its previous ancestral states; mate choice is distinguished as 
| akey Darwinian idea that acts on an organism’s ability to successfully 
| (often by any means necessary) copulate with a chosen partner, an 
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D 
pereditary laws are a set of genetic tenets relating to the transmission 
ofinherited characteristics from parent organisms to their children. 
gndersby 69-91; Gayon 240-266). 


Scripted in imitation of the five-act neoclassical drama (Kelvin 

106), the novel revolves around Sir Willoughby Patterne, a baronet 
and amateur scientist obsessed with finding a wife whose physical 
constitution will insure the production of a male heir and thus the 
continuation of the Patterne line. The main action involves Constantia 
Durham’s jilting of Willoughby, followed by Clara Middleton’s 
desperate efforts in extricating herself from an engagement with him, 
her subsequent love affair with the sagacious academic Vernon 
Whitford, and ultimately a disillusioned Willoughby’s marriage proposal 
to Laetitia Dale. It should be noted that Meredith’s integration of 
Darwinian strains within the diegesis of the novel never, however, 
| diminishes his avowed objective of offering the readers an opportunity 


, tocomprehend what ‘pure comedy’ is. Rather the comic vision, steeped 
| inirony, and Darwinism work together in the novel, testifying Meredith’s 


| cherished belief that there is always a possibility of observing a true 
| dialogue and reciprocity between the spheres of literature and science. 


| 


The Egoist dovetails a number of plot events documenting 
| Meredith’s consistent propensity to characterise Willoughby as the 
agent of regression, the ‘original savage,’ ‘male ina giant form’ (232). 
Willoughby is a ‘civilized Egoist’ who inadvertently enacts a 
deteriorating drift to ‘the early principle of our being’: 


The Egoist is our fountain-head, primeval man: the primitive is 
| born again, the elemental reconstituted. Born again, into new 
conditions, the primitive may be highly polished of men, and 


| forfeit nothin g save the roughness of his original nature. .. high 


up the stream, and back he goes, “in pejus,” to the early 
principle of our bein g.... He has become the civilized Egoist; 
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primitive still, as sure as man has teeth, but developed in hig | re 
manner of using them. (398-99) d 
of 


The premise for such a portrayal of Willoughby, Jonathan 

Smith surmises, comes from Meredith’s understanding of Darwinism | inc 
(54-55). Although the ostensible focus of The Descent of Manis its Pal 
radical argument for the common lineage shared by both human beings ins 
and the apes, within the purview of that argument Darwin also furnishes fin 
a fascinating evolutionary parable about the growth of the human ethical “a 
faculty. Darwin rightly speculates that the advancement of mankind ig of 
predicated on the curbing of egotistical impulses and the cultivation of soc 
the altruistic ones. Partially modelled on the ideologies of Auguste sj 
Comte and Herbert Spencer, Meredith’s evolutionary schema simply pe] 
extends this Darwinian teleology of human evolution to the social | gor 
domain, positing his famous hypothetical triad of “blood-brain-spiri’. | Cre 
In the ‘blood’/ primordial phase man is monitored by animal, selfish by! 
impulses. When he begins to exercise his powers of reasoning and | 
contemplation, to operate sensibly for the collective welfare of the | 


até 


| society, he moves into the ‘brain’/ cultured phase. The ‘spirit’/ salvation | hap 
| | phase is the final phase left to be attained by man. While the passage | 3 
| through these interlocked phases is by and large progressive in nature, | ~~ 
{| regression is always a menacing possibility. Meredith’s depiction of ysi 

Willoughby as outwardly striking but ethically bankrupt is a casestudy his 

in this idea of regression; in Willoughby the narcissistic impulses of  ® 
| | ‘blood’ has eclipsed the judicious impulses of ‘brain’. F 


As a representative of the species that he feels bound w, 
perpetuate, Willoughby thinks of himself the blueprint of all thatis 
better, the metonymy of Englishness and of aristocracy, and heisas | 
beguilingly compelled to defend and broadcast his species’ traits as t0 | 
defend his own identity. For example, in America he preens do 
chauvinism that he wears like a second skin, carrying ‘his English 
standard over that continent,’ and acting the part of the ‘splendid youre 
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representative island lord’ (23). This inordinate hubris, snobbery and 
class pre) judice hints at the morbid prospect of Willoughby’s misreading 
of the precar ious signs of regression. Concentrating on the physical 
atavism of others, he is oblivious to his own moral atavism. He is 
incapable of understanding that the continuation of the dysfunctional 
Patterne family depends on the implementation of the egoism of ‘brain,’ 
instead of egoism of ‘blood’ merely concealed with a veneer of 
fineness. He oddly privileges the screen of urban sophistication, 

monetary opulence and bodily magnetism rather than the construction 

of ethical wellbeing. And according to Mrs Mountstuart J enkinson, a 

social butterfly in the novel’s fashionable world, this screen of refinement 

isitself a symptom of regression: “Growing too fine is our way of 

relapsing upon barbarism’ (449). This is pellucid in Willoughby’s 

condescending attitude towards the father-son duo — Lieutenant 

Crossjay Patterne and young Crossjay, both of whom are pigeonholed 

by him as anathemic forces of regression. 


After learning about his daring nautical adventtires, Willoughby 
| happily 1 invites Lieutenant Patterne to the gala banquet celebrating his 
| betrothal to Constantia Durham. The Lieutenant arrives but is elderly 
and loathsome. Worse, he is devoid of ‘the stamp of gentleman’: ‘The 
Visitor was repulsive. [He] carried a bag, and his coat-collar was up, 
his hat was melancholy; he had the appearance of a bankrupt tradesman 
absconding; no gloves, no umbrella’ (8). Having imagined a handsome 
young man, Willoughby is almost petrified by his intrepid cousin’s 
physical appearance: 


He had been disappointed in the age, grossly deceived in the 
appearance of the man claiming to be his relative in this 
unseasonable fashion; and his acute instinct advised him swiftly 
of the absurdity of introducing to his friends a heavy 
unpresentable senior as the gallant Lieutenant of Marines, and 
the same as a member of his family! He had talked of the man 
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too much, too enthusiastically, to be able to do so. A youne 

, KRET g 
subaltern, even if passably vulgar in figure, can be shuffled 
through by the aid of the heroical story humorously exagger, ated 
in apology for his aspect. Nothing can be done witha mature 
and stumpy Marine of that rank. Considerateness dismisses 


him on the spot, without parley. (8) 


Willoughby thus right away sends him home before anyone 
can steal a glance of him. But in his fixation with Lieutenant Patterne’s 
symptoms of physiological regression Willoughby is ignorant of the 
ating symptoms of his own moral regression, vanity and garrison 


intimid 
sion of Lieutenant Patterne from his social circle, 


mentality. His omis ma 
which he considers as necessary to avert regression, 18 regarded by 
the comic imps of the novel’s Carlylean ‘Prelude’ as an indication of 
that very regression: “They perceived in him [Willoughby] a fresh 
| development and very subtle manifestation of the very old thing from 
| which he had sprung’ (9). Identical feelings are harboured by 
Willoughby vis-a-vis young Crossjay, Lieutenant Patterne’s son. 
Interestingly, the boy’s Christian name ‘Crossjay’ links him to the 
horticultural procedure of hybridity, which Darwin states in The Descent 
of Man ‘in itself gives an impulse towards reversion’ and often renders 
crossbreed varieties susceptible to their ‘primitive disposition’ (16). 
Young Crossjay’s many bestial traits are hence a source of acute mental 
despair for Willoughby. Vernon Whitford jestingly dubs Crossjay 4 
‘half monkey,’ and when Crossjay injures himself by falling froma 
tree, Vernon says that the boy ‘is not so prehensile as he should be. 
He probably in extremity relies on the tail that has been docked? (120). 
This dictum is reminiscent of Darwin’s contention that our pelvic 05 
coccyxis a vestigial organ which connects us with mammalian primates 
possessing tails: 
plainly 


| | Inman, the os coccyx .. . though functionless as a tail, i 
eat 


represent this part in other vertebrate animals. At an 
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embryonic period it is free, and projects beyond lower 
extremities . . . of a human embryo. Even after birth it has 
been known, in certain rare and anomalous cases, to forma 
small external rudiment of a tail. The os coccyx is short, usually 
including only four vertebrae, all anchylosed together: and these 
are in a rudimentary condition, for they consist, with the 
exception of the basal one, of the centrum alone. They are 

furnished with some small muscles, one of which... is a 

rudimentary representation of the extensor of the tail, a muscle 

which is so largely developed in many mammals. (38-39) 


Willoughby relentlessly endeavours to impede the surfacing 
of devolutionary simian features in Crossjay by casting him into a 
country gentleman after his own image rather than permitting him to 
follow his natural instincts (that of his Marine father). Butin his attempts 
to mould Crossjay into an aristocratic dandy Willoughby ends up 


_ nurturing his rowdiness, a characteristic which patently indicates the 


| boy’ s primordial descent. 


The evolutionary protocol of the novel thus presents Willoughby 
| asthe exemplar of a species — a biological sample examined under the 
| magnifying lenses of ‘the Comic Spirit’ (1), a paradigm, not of the 

survival of the fittest but of extermination of the anachronistic, the 
effete, and the unfit. Cultivating his egoism and secluding himself from 
the common mass, the self-opinionated Willoughby removes himself 
almost entirely from the natural order. In this sense Willoughby is, like 
the double-blossom wild cherry tree, beautiful but sterile; he is, what 
Carolyn Williams claims, the Vestal of civilization (73). He is indeed, 


| he says, a ‘rara avis,’ (317) but within the context of evolution this 
| dbsolescent status is not fortunate. Darwin proclaims that rarity is the 


Precursor of extinction and that each variety is pressed hardest by a 
tew Variation within its nearest kindred. Willou ghby, who in his egoism 
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had presumed to extinguish those who vary from him, is himself that 
rara avis for whom extinction is a factual danger. 


Every muted or direct allusion to the onslaughts of regression 
in The Egoist is located within the framework of romance: ‘The lore 
season is the carnival of egoism, and it brings the touchstone tg our 
natures’ (110). The narrator rhetorically characterises this ‘love-seasoy’ 
as a charged occasion when men are inexplicably vulnerable to the 

dynamics of primitive desires; they act like animals, frantically striving 
to outsmart other men for the gratification of their erotic appetites: 


Jealousy of a woman, is the primitive egoism seeking to refine 
ina blood gone to savagery under apprehension of an invasion 
of rights; it is in action the tiger threatened by a rifle whenhis 
paw is rigid on quick flesh; he tears the flesh for rage at the 
intruder. The Egoist . . . had no bleeding victim beneath his 
paw, but there was the sex to mangle. (232) 


Competitioh.in love therefore converts man into a ‘raging . 


beast’ (231), signalling his kinship with members of less advanced 
species who are likewise devoured by the monster of egoism during 


the breeding cycle. For example, Willoughby behaves like ‘so complete 


a donkey’ (217), displays a claw, and becomes a wild fiend when 
tortured by that ‘foreign devil,’ jealousy (230); he knows that if his 
egoism fails, he will feel ‘less than man,’ and when he is ‘not able to 
preserve a decent mask,’ Willoughby himself is ‘amazed at the creature 
he had become’ (288); he feels like a ‘beaten dog’ when his schemes 
are thwarted by women (185). Tellingly, Darwin uses the dog as ‘an 
emblem of degradation’, of less than human states in an extensive 
comparison of the dog to savage man in The Descent of Man (1 10). 


Most of the leading periodicals of the day collectively agreed 


that the two chapters on mate choice in The Descent of Man mph 
the fulcrum of Darwin’s thesis on human evolution (Smith 60). Broa y 
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] eaking, mate choice is defined as the struggle between the members 
a i one sex, usually males, for the possession of a member of the 

| opposite sex of the same species, following intra-sexual combat (male 
sion | male rivalry) and inter-sexual selection (female’s optimal choice of 
Ove- | {he potential male). Illustrating this two-prongedness of mate choice, 
Our | jgnathan Smith rightly points out: 


‘a When the antlers of a buck, the spurs of a cock, or the pincers 
ving of a lobster are better adapted for battle, that male will be 
= able to defeat his male rivals and to breed more frequently 

with the healthiest females. . . . There is another type of 
efine competition, which, though non-violent, is frequently of equal 
asion or greater importance. In this competition the male tries to 
nhis impress the female with his more brilliant colour, more 
tthe handsome plumage, or more beautiful voice. Here itis the 
hhis female who selects her mate, or at the very least has the option 

| of rejecting those whọ do not please her. (61) 

ging. Moving up the oee rung from unicellular organisms 
nced | tomulticellular ones, Darwin discovers that male enmity is sustained 
anng | | largely by exhibitions of colour, voice, and performance instead of 
per 1 fighting, and consequently that the female’s importance in the choice - 
ie process is duly accentuated. According to Ruth Bernard Yeazell, 
us Darwin’s representations of ‘nature’s courtship plots’ are ‘stories in 
ster Which deliberate choice leads to a satisfying conclusion — stories in 
ae Which modest females successfully exercise their peculiarly female 
s powers of taste and discrimination’ (36-37). Ths mode a paneve 
“ht Snormally exemplified by birds, a group which Darwin examined 


110). | More comprehensively than any other genus. In case of mammals, 

COnflict among the males is more recurrent, and the female action is 
Much more restricted. All the same, Darwin strives to include mammals 
Within his project, enunciating that it would be a bizarre incongruity if 


greed | 
titute 
oadly 
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a female mammal, with her superior cerebral prowess, did not Hate Wat 

the same alternatives available to female birds. i a 

The Egoist catalogues an entertaining fictionalization oi of 

Darwinian mate choice in terms of Willoughby’s romantic liaison with wh 

Clara. An oft-cited instance of Meredith’s exploitation of the lexicon sul 

of mate choice to frame Willoughby’s rumination on the Courtship to 

1 eas 

process is as follows: ; 
0 


A deeper student of Science than his rivals, he appreciated 
Nature’s compliment in the fair one’s choice of you. Wenow thr 
scientifically know that in this department of the universal | fric 
struggle, success is awarded to the better most. You spreada | out 
handsomer tail than your fellows, you dress a finer top-knot, 
you pipe a newer note, have a longer stride; she reviews you 


ii | a : f enc 
Tt i in competition, and selects you. . . . In complimenting you, itis 
| she is the promise of a superior offspring. . . . Consequently a m 
| | successful pursuit and a wresting of her from a body of Da 
| | competitors, tells you that you are the best man. (36) Wh 


| Willoughby may be ‘a deeper student of Science than his | ast 
|| rivals, but Meredith is a deeper student still. The veiled satire of this | adr 
excerpt is directed not against the discourse of Darwinism but against | the 
Willoughby’s complacent vulgarizations of it. For Willoughby courtship | les: 
is a sport in which the coveted trophy — that ‘fairest female’ chosento | exe 
be mate — is conferred to the fittest. That is, Willoughby ’s fatuous fen 


| appropriation of mate choice depends on a set of complementaiy = 
| equations: male = active, female = passive. t 
i ae ofi 
| Explaining intra-sexual combat between males, Darwin) ye | fen 


he 4 


i Descent of Man writes: ‘Man is the [adversary] of other man ee 

delights in competition, and this leads to ambition which passes'° i} 
easily into selfishness’ (586). Each of these traits — 
ambition and selfishness — is the personality hallmark of Willo 
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and his companion Horace de Craye. Willoughby’s zeal to surpass 
others 1s SO prominent that even in love ‘it was commonly the presence 
ei rivals which led him to the declaration of love’ (13). He is 
wholeheartedly interested in Laetitia when the company of other young 

| suitors provokes him to propose to Constantia, just as he is impelled 
to ask Clara for marriage when he finds himself among a pack of 
eager rivals. Horace too ‘was of the race of amorous heroes who 
glory in pursuing, overtaking, subduing: wresting the prize from a rival 
_... Moreover, he had been matched against Willoughby . . . two or 
three times’ (219). The belligerence that develops between the two 
friends over Clara is therefore a sort of a tie-breaker in a best two- 
out-of-three (Smith 63). 


Centrality of intra-sexual selection in the process of mating is 
encapsulated by Meredith through his portrayal of Clara. Like Darwin, 
itis perplexing for Meredith to gauge the degree of a woman’s ability 
toelect a partner or, having elected, to alter her decision. Although 
Darwin perceives that throughout the animal:kingdom itis the female 

| who wields her authority to choose a mate, there is some uncertainty 
| as to just how influential the female’s authority is. The male, Darwin 
| admits, is the more active consort, first in vanquishing his rivals and 
then in displaying his charms; the female with the rarest exceptions, is 
less eager than the male and, though comparatively passive, generally 
exerts some choice and accepts one male in preference to others. The 
female must choose some male, even if he is merely the one whichis 
least distasteful to her. While the females in most of the orders have 
the option of rejecting any particular male, they donot have the option 
| ofrejecting all males (Darwin 237). However, for Willoughby the 
female has no ri ght to exercise her individual will in his case because 
| she will be mesmerised by his charisma: “The superlative is magnetic 
toher. She may be looking elsewhere, and you will see — the superlative 
will simply have to beckon, away she glides. She cannot help herself; 
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itis her nature, and her nature is the guarantee for the noblest raceof ` 


men to come of her” (36). Here Willoughby swings from the idea of | 
being praised by the ‘fair one’s choice’, with its oblique implication of | 


feminine autonomy and power, to the idea that Clara has been picke d 
for him, offered to him as an award for his ‘suitability’ in a dog-eat 
dog world. As a matter of fact, he yearns for a female Willoughby, 
This is best evident when rather than perceiving her real nature 
Willoughby reads Clara’s countenance ‘as the mirror of himself, the 
kind of womanly beauty sculpted to complete his own masculine type 
(44). According to his idea of the essentially feminine, she must be an 
overwrought inanimate vessel, a chalice, a ritual cup to decorate and 
contain his ‘I’. He ‘desired to shape her character to the feminine of 
his own,’ and he deems his desire is capable of achieving its flesh- 
and-blood manifestation because to him the female is totally malleable, 
the ‘waxwork sex’ (150). 


|» onthe magnetism of his superiority to bind Clara in wedlock. He gains 
| leverage by impressing her father, susceptible as the latter is to 
Willoughby’s riches and wine-cellar, and by using the pretext of his 
mother’s sickness. Overwhelmed by these solicitations, Clara 
| “reluctantly agrees ‘to enter the state of captivity’ by means of ‘a binding 
| ceremonial’ (38). The third-person omniscient narrator wryly remarks 
that ‘thus did Miss Middleton acquiesce in the principle of selection’ 
| (38). Other characters, especially Vernon, also employ the vocabulary 
|. of mate choice, but in applying it to characters other than Willoughby 
they challenge Willoughby’s rationalised, self-interested, warped 
| version of it. A case in point is the conversation between Vernon and 
Laetitia when the former tells the latter that “science condescends to 
speak of natural selection. Look at these! They are both grace 
winning and witty, bright to mind and eye, made for one an 


other’ 


(310). Here the threat to Willoughby is quiet vivid for Vemonisrefemne 


to Clara ambHorecsicotGilacararkswailcaghiby Haridwar 


| Furthermore, the conceited Willoughby does not rely solely 4 
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Darwinism appears tempting to Willoughby primarily because 
canbe used as a shield to vindicate the preservation of the Patterne’s 
socioeconomic position. As Darwin in The Descent of Man notes, if 
mate choice operates anywhere in civilized human societies, itis in the 
patrician upper classes of Europe (609). For Darwin aristocracy is a 
singular case. In the rest of the human world mate choice, viewed 
exclusively in physical terms, no longer operates: the battle for women 
has ceased, and class consciousness has become a superseding factor 
in nuptial negotiations. But aristocratic men, particularly elder sons 
like Willoughby, are fortunate in their mating habits as they are free to 
choose bourgeois women like Clara for their corporeal allure. The 
‘three mighty qualifications for a Patterne bride’ (15) are money, health 
and beauty, but Willoughby is willing to sacrifice some of the money 
for the health and beauty that insure present and future confirmation of 
his own superiority. The conspicuous absence of mental acquirements 
and moral virtues from Willoughby’s list further indicates that he is 


reading Darwin at the surface level, for Darwin categorically argues 


| that the attraction of elite men for the mental charms, wealth, and 
| social standing of women actually interferes with the action of mate 
| choice. 


The 1870s and 80s witnessed the publication of a plethora of 
scientific texts penned by anthropologists, physicians, psychologists 
and biologists who unequivocally placed women on a lower 
evolutionary scale in comparing their mental abilities to those of men. 
Anthropologist J. McGrigor Allan, for instance, declared that ‘man’s 
tealm is the intellect— woman’s the affections. In reflective power 
Woman is utterly unable to compete with man and will always fall 


t . . . . 
; Short of man’ (cevi). He went on to sputter, ‘No distinction in the 
| Minds of men and women! Nature flatly contradicts the absurd 


assertion’ (cevii). Reiterating a similar point of view, physician Henry 
Maudsley observed that ‘women cannot rebel against the tyranny of 


Pui Organization punitheyde atandegnnakstandondthe same level 
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as men’ (467). And psychologist George Romanes avowed that a | i 
merely anatomical grounds we should be prepared to expecta meet 
inferiority of intellectual power in women’ (654-55). Darwin too a i 
brief but censorious pronouncements on female cognitive abilities, 
Elaborating upon the elementary tenets of hereditary laws, Darwin in 
The Descent of Man avers that certain ‘characters’ which develop, 
like secondary sexual traits, during a person’s adulthood are duly 
transferred by that person to the ‘offspring’ of the same sex. Since the 
‘masculine features’ of determination, reason and pugnacity emerge 
during a male individual’s adulthood, they are more successfully 


transmitted to his male progeny than to his female progeny, and hence 3 
‘man has become superior to woman’ (588). Nevertheless, Darwin i 
also professes that these ‘characters’ are present in a mature female : 
individual but in a dormant form, adding: “It is indeed fortunate that bi 
the law of equal transmission of characters to both sexes prevails in ( 
mammals; otherwise it is probable that man would have become as i 


ornamental plumage to the peahen” (588). Such perspectives on the | | 
|) — issue of biological inheritance would seem to mean that gender | 
disparities could be expunged by educating women in a specific manner 

and at a specific time. Darwin’s response is noteworthy for its clarity: 

“In order that woman should reach the same standard as man, she 
ought, when nearly adult, to be trained to energy and perseverance, 

and to have her reason and imagination exercised to the highest point; 

and then she would probably transmit these qualities chiefly to her 
adult daughters” (588). Thus, while Darwin buttresses many gender 

© stereotypes of his age by offering scientific warranting for the same, 

he also, as the above citation shows, emphasizes that ‘dissimilar eatly , 
training’ received by boys and girls has led to the mental feebleness of | 
the latter (588). The lone solution then is to educate women well. If 
girls are taught from an early age safe, proper and uplifting ideas, then 


b 6 Los 000! 
the daughters of such girls would automatically acquire these g0 
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iraits in congruence with the mechanism of the hereditary laws. What 
Darwin therefore circuitously articulates is that intellectual discrepancy 
among the sexes is an outcome of nurture and not nature. 


‘When The Egoist is seen from this standpoint, Meredith’s 
religious adherence to Darwinism becomes apparent. He seems to 
appropriate Darwin in countering centuries-old presumptions of an 
inferior female, exposing the alarming flaws inherent in the culturally as 
well as scientifically approved sexiest hierarchies. He charges men for 
the miserable plight of women. The narrator of the novel furiously 
announces that if women deliberately ‘indulge a craving to be fools’ it 
is because men stipulate ‘total ignorance’ as ‘their pledge of purity’: 
men ‘have reared [women] to this pitch’ (206), and this ‘pitch’ to 
which women have been forcefully raised is a signpost of the echelon 
of civilization in England, for ‘by their state is our civilization judged’ 
(232). For Meredith, as for Darwin, women must be given the 
opportunity to realise their potential otherwise their inferiority (imposed, 
on them by men) would persist for many generations. In a letter dated ` 
1905 he piquantly stated: 


Since I began to reflect [ have been oppressed by the injustice 
done to women, the constraint put upon their natural aptitudes . 
and their faculties, generally much to the degradation of the 
race. I have not studied them more closely than I have studied 
men, but with more affection, a deeper interest in their 
enfranchisement and development, being assured that women 
of the independent mind are needed for any sensible degree 
of progress. They will so educate their daughters, that these 

` will not be instructed at the start to think of themselves naturally 
inferior to men, because less muscular and need not have 
recourse to particular arts, chiefly feline, to make their way in 
the world. (Quoted in Fernando 54) 
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Meredith laments that men, being the self-appointed guardi ae 
of morality, act as despots in their command over women. According 
to him, the best method to ameliorate what he calls ‘the Vestiges «a 
rawness and grossness to be found among us’ (3) is comedy, and thus 
in his seminal ‘Essay on Comedy’ (1877) Meredith expounds that the 
status of women is a marker not only of civilization but also of comedy: 


Where [women] have no social freedom, Comedy is absent: 
where they are household drudges, the form of Comedy is primitive: 
where they are tolerably independent, but uncultivated, exciting 
melodrama takes its place. . . . But where women are on the road to 
an equal footing with men, in attainments and in liberty .there . . . pure 
Comedy flourishes. (31 -32). 


i Itimplies that if English ladies of the middle and upper classes 
could attain some social sovereignty, then they might be equal to their 
male counterparts in more than one respect. Clearly enough, Meredith 

| ishere more optimistic than Darwin, and his emphasis on measuring 

| women on the beam-balance of intellectual ‘attainments’ and social 

| andeconomic ‘liberties’ situates him much more closer to J. S. Mill, 

the famed campaigner of women’s rights. In fact, when John Morley 

handed Meredith a copy of J. S. Mill’s proto-feminist The Subjection 
|| of Womenin 1869, Meredith ‘eagerly seized the book, fell to devouring 

it in settled silence, and could not be torn from it all day’ (Smith 74). 


Lloyd Fernando has convincingly argued that Darwinism serves 
as the bedrock of Meredith’s feminism: Meredith’s wish to raise women 
| to ‘a pedestal of greater di gnity was based on the philosophy of 
evolution’ (50). Hence one of the trademark aspects of Meredith’s 
feminism is his depiction of women as the pointers of evolutionary 
progress — not only in their marital decisions but also in their oyn 
status within a culture. Among his major works of fiction, this ideas 
fruitfully epitomized by The Egoist. At one pointin the novel Dr. Comey; 
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he popular physician of the county and famous anecdotal wit,’ (94) 
discreetly remarks that women should be trained to envisage a different 


icture of masculinity that radically differs form the carved-in-wood 


| model of manliness. Clara’s temperamental affinity with Vernon and 


per ultimate selection of him as her soulmate reflects the dawn of just 
such a new ideal of strength and attractiveness. When in her initial 
rendezvous with Vernon Clara imagines an ascent together in the Alps, 
her imagination conveys the indomitable spirit of the new species — 
Vernon as the ‘new man’ and Clara as the ‘new woman’. This episode 
could be productively read as an example of Meredith’s egalitarian 
views on the potential of the female sex. He firmly believes that women, 
if given proper scope and encouragement, have the aptitude — the 
‘birthmarks of individuality’ (135) — to guide humanity to the next 
stage of development. If the world could be made to venerate the true 
emancipated woman over what Meredith in Diana of the Crossways 
(1885) calls ‘the grossness of the overdainty,’ great strides forward 
could be made (19). 


The British scientific community recently paid tribute to Charles 


| Darwin by naming their Mars explorer ‘Beagle 2,’ in memory of 


=i 


| Darwin’s momentous voyage, on board the Beagle, to the Galapagos 


Islands. Today Darwin’s position is secure and unassailable but a 
hundred years ago, at the fag end of the nineteenth century, there 
were serious detractors ready to belittle him and his theories. In 
response to one such attack by Hilaire Belloc, which claimed that 
Darwin is exploded, Meredith wrote a spirited defence of Darwin 
Which was published in G K. Weekly in 1902 (Fernando 52). Each 
novel of Meredith bears testimony to the fact thathe considered Darwin 
4s some sort of milestone in man’s intellectual history. And The Egoist 
iSnotan exception. Nonetheless, pretending to renounce Darwinian 
Science in favour of the discipline of art (or the genre of novel), 
Meredith in the ‘Prelude’ of the novel writes: 
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We drove in a body to Science the other day for an antidote: 

which was as if tired pedestrians should mount the engine. 

box of headlong strains; and Science introduced us to ant 

o'er hoary ancestry — them in the Oriental posture: whereupon 
we set up a primeval chattering to rival the Amazon forest 
nigh nightfall, cured, we fancied. And before daybreak oy, 
disease was hanging on to us again, with the extension ofa 
tail. We had it fore and aft. We were the same, and animals 
into the bargain. That is all we got from Science. (2) 


Certainly that is not all Meredith got from science. The 
‘Prelude’ introduces his putative reading audience to an imaginative 
context which unambiguously integrates the discourse of science but 
does so by hemming it within multiple folds of ironic U-turns. The 
novelist’s restrained irony here is not levelled against evolutionary theory 
itself but against those self-deluded egoists who misuse it for their 
own vested interests. The poet of evolution is a novelist of evolution 

too, and in The Egoist Meredith presents a story which humorously 
| | chronicles the intervention of three Darwinian forces — regression, 
| mate choice, and hereditary laws — into the ‘drawing room of civilized 
| | menand women,’ (1), the parochial aristocracy of Victorian England. 
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Dinesh Panwar 


Oblique Use of Language in 
Pinter’s The Birthday Party 


Pinter is a very gifted playwright who holds that the melody 
and rhythm of speech communicate meaning as much as the content 
of what is said. He also holds that spoken language is only the trip of 
the iceberg of meaning and that characters frequently mean more or 
mean differently from what they say out loud. He selects words and 
arranges his syntax with great care, so that his dialogue has a very 


; particular rhythm and so that the audience share the characters 


sensitivity to a meaning underlying the words. His characters speak in 
everyday vocabulary, but his dialogue is very far from what you’d 
hear if you tape-recorded everyday speech. He achieves his effects 
by introducing pauses and silences into the dialogue that make us 
aware there is more being meant than is being said. As a result we 
have the same unsettin g experience as the characters in his plays, and 
webecome agitated and nervously aware of a ferocious and unnerving 
disjointedness about the dialogue. In this regard The Birthday Party 
isa typical Pintereseque play. The dialogue’s are colloquial and 
perfectly realistic, they are economical and tightly controlled. Cascoigne 

, tically points out about the play: The language of the play The 

| Birthday Party 1985 is, at its best, a superb disillation of ordinary 
“ohversation, both in rhythem and content. 
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The play, The Birthday Party starts with silence, if this iş 
held for a moment the audience will wait for Petey to speak. But 
Pinter breaks the silence with words from an unseen source, go 


gathering a further Curiosity. 


MEG 
Pause 
PETEY. 
Pause 
PETEY. 
MEG 
PETEY. 


Is that you, Petey? 
Is that you? 


What? 

Is that you? 

Yes, its me. 

What? (Her face appears at the batch). Are you 
back? 

Yes 

I’ve got your cornflakes ready (She disappears 
and reappears) Here’s your cornflakes. 


(Pinter, The Birthday Party ,5-8) 


| Pinter uses the commonest phrases in human speech, with 

| extreme care and the dialogues in his plays flow like waves rising and 

| falling with the undercurrent of dramatic tension. For example, the 
dialogue in The Birthday Party, though comic, offers a withheld threat 
and makes spectators uneasy: 


“MEG 
PETEY. 


MEG. 
PETEY. 
Pause 
MEG. 
PETEY. 
MEG. 


Have you been working hard this moming? 

No. Just stocked a few of the old chars. Cleaned 
up & bit. 

Is it nice out? 

Very nice. 


` Is Stanley up yet? 


I don’t know. Is he? 
I don’t know. I haven’t seen him down yet. 


| Qbli¢ 


take 
goes 


did 1 
alm 
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PETEY. Well then, he can’t be up. 
MEG. Haven’t you seen him down. 
PETEY. Pveonly just come in. 
MEG. He must be still asleep. 


(Pinter 9) 


She looks round the room, stands, goes to the sideboard and 
takes a pair of socks from a drawer, collects wool and a needle and 
goes back to the table. 


What time did you go out this morning, Petey? 


PETEY. Same time as usual. 

MEG. Was it dark? 

PETEY. No. It was light. 

MEG (Beginning to dark). But sometimes you go outin 
the morning and it’s dark 

PETEY.  That’s in the winter. 

MEG. Oh, in winter. 

PETEY. Yes, it gets tight later in winter. 

MEG. Oh.” 


(Pinter 10-11) 


But habituated to the monstrosities of Ibsen, critics, at first, 
did not understand the language of Pinter’s plays, and massacred, in 
almost one voice, his first full-length play. The Birthday Party, for its 
origenality of theme and dialogue, as they, were two much for them. 
Scruton points out: 


Whatis in fact pure, distilled, social utterance, was passed off 
as ‘theatre of the Absurd’, whose merits were no different 
from those of Eugene Ionesco. It seemed impossible that 
people, real people, should speak like this, that they should 
walk about the stage without once mentioning some weight of 
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moral isolation, some individual suffering or tragic destiny 
Slowly, however, the public began to accept the new tones of 
voice (Scruton, 37-38) 


Of course, it was a long chalk from Shakespeare. The idioms 
of Pinter or Beckett were as adaptable as Falstaff’s bluster or Hamlet’s 
grief. One could use them at parties, at meals, in the factory, on the 
bus, one could pick up girls with them, nor did they let one down in 
bed. The dramatist gave not only audience, meaning, social identity, 

but also a terrible consciousness of others throu gh the words of his 


characters. 


In The Birthday Party Pinter has successfully created a drama 
of human relations at the level of language itself. The playwrightis 
known less for what he intends to convey thematically than for how he 
controls dramatic dialogue in order to achieve that compulsive force 
his drama exercises over an international audience. “A Pinter Play’, as 
Louis C. Cordon aptly points out, “exists at the level of language as .. 
opposed to plot” ‘Cordon 04). Pinter’s first full length play The 

Birthday Party fulfills the condition. The play derives its humour from | 
| yerbal repetition and incongruity. Here as in Pinter’s other plays, the | 
plot is light and can be stated in a few words. John Russel Brown 
rightly observes:” More important than story-line, for Pinter, is scope 
and occasion for his characters to work through, and work out, the 
potentialities of their being end relationships” (Brown,97). 


True to its title The Birthday Party contains a birthday party 
which does not refer casually to the birth anniversary of someone, it 
does refer to the actual day of a ‘particular birth’. Stan’s birthday cor 
party at Meg’s place registers his new birth into anew situation. The | del; 
henchmen turn Stanley into what McCann calls “anew man” (p-91). 4 


Stanley is reborn in the hands of these two sinister figures. 


Pinter’s dramatic dialogue drives the point home: knc 
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GOLDBERG. You need along convalescence. 


McCANN. Achangeofair..... We’ll renew your season 
ticket. (Pinter, 92) 


Stanley has been made into a different personality on a day, a 
birthday: 


GOLDBERG. You’ll be re-oriented. 
McCANN.  You’llberich. 
GOLDBERG. You’ll be adjusted. (Pinter, 93) 


Ithas been shown earlier that a conscious Stanley has all along 
refused to accept the day as his birthday: “This isn’t my 
birthday, Meg” (Pinter, 46). On learning from Meg that it is 
Stanley’s birthday, Goldberg asks not impulsively but 
“thoughtfully” if they are going to have a party, then he informs 
McCann. “‘There’s a gentlemen living here. He’s got a birthday 
today, and he’s ‘forgotten’ all about it. So we’re going to 
‘remind’ him. We’re going to give him a party” (p. 43). Meg 
initially has no intention that there should be any party at all: 


MEG. A party? 

Pause: 

MEG. (her eyes wide) No. 

GOLDBERG. You must have one. (He stands) We’ ll have a 
party, eh? 


(Pinter, 42) 


Goldberg’s decision is deliberate and he at once assumes 


command of the lodging house, as it were. He ‘stands’ and by this 
, deliberate physical action establishes his confident hold. 


In The Birthday Party anagnorisis, or the dramatic moment 


When truth is discovered (in the play, itis when Stanley comes to 
know of the arrival of the two liquidators from the organization); 
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denouement, or the final unfolding of a plot- the point at which the dial 
audience expectation about what will happen in a play is eventually shal 
either satisfied or denied (in this play, itis Stanley’s transportationtg t0 r 
unknown ‘Monty’); and crisis, or the turning point ofa vitally decisiye | tem 
moment (here, it comes when Stanley is ushered in by McCann having dral 
been ‘silenced’ and ‘treated-over’) are all attained by an expert dialogic acti 
design. The characters plan their conversational strategies to achieve | Of" 
inter-personal relationships which they are supposed to establish, sho 
Through a convoluted language pattern, Pinter demonstrates howthe _ the: 
characters exchange cryptically meaningful ideas with one another and 
how the ongoing interaction continues. Austin E. Quigley rightly points 
out in this regard: “the point to be grasped about the verbal activity in 
a Pinter play is that language is not so much a means of referring to 
structure in personal relationships as a means of creating it’ (Quigley,66) 


It is highly interesting to examine the subtle ways in which 
| dramatic meanings are created by the playwright, dexterously 4 
organized, consolidated, grafted and realized in The Birthday Party. | 
In Pinter’s drama implied meaning with an undertone of ambiguity is 
quite manifest in his dialogic design throu gh interactive processes. Pinter 
has attained in this play a unique dynamism by a clever manipulation 
of the exchange-pattern of the dialogue. In his lingual system he stresses 
four different aspects of language — tension, intensity, tempo and 
rhythm. The unit of rhythm in the context of dialogue lies in brief 
exchanges amongst characters, and their subtle moves are also 
precisely illustrated through lingual variations In The BirthdayParty 
the terse exchange-structure of the dialogue plays a vital rolein creation 
a tense dramatic atmosphere of menace and the absurd. Changes 
from one to two-part or three-part exchange structures, in tune with 
the tension underlying the action, are one of the major linguistic elements | 
in The Birthday Party. This causes the proceedings either to follow 
slowly, or to reach a climax, or to form a contrast. The two-part 
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dialogue exchange pattern at the beginning, and at the end, stand in 
sharp contrast to the one-part exchange in the middle. Closely related 
to rhythm is the variation of dramatic structure that is expressed by 
tempo. Different rhythmic pattems create changes in the tempo of the 
dramatic dialogue, either cutting down or speeding up the on-stage 
activities. The movement of a conversation can be leisurely, because 
of the length of the responding moves. It can also be quick with the 
short and brisk responding moves. We may cite an example to illustrate 
the change in movement: 


MEG Was it nice? 

STANLEY. What? 

MEG The fried bread. 

STANLEY. — Succulent...... What about some tea? 
MEG. Do you want some tea? .... Say please. 


STANLEY. Please. (p. 27) 


The passage shows that the tempo of this dialogue between ' 
Meg and Stanley is quite leisurely. Responses are quite in 
tune with the questions. But in the following set of dialogue, 
the movement changes: 


STANLEY. _Youhaven’t heard it? 


MEG No. 

STANLEY. (advancing) They’ re coming today. 

MEG. Who? 

STANLEY.  They’re looking for someone. 

MEG They’ re not. 

STANLEY. They're looking for someone. A certain 
person. 

MEG (hoarsely) No, they’re not. 

STANLEY. _ Shall I tell you who they’re looking for? 

MEG. No. 


(Pinter, 33-34) 
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Here the tempo of the dialogue has become faster and far tog 
rapid than the preceding quoted passage. The response-move of the 
exchanges have become very sharp and poignant, revealing linguistically 
that a tension has been gradually building up, and at the same time, a 
latent menace is slowly developing over the thematic atmosphere. This 
is where the language of Pinter’s absurd drama vertically cuts the 
horizontal line of the theme, and the grotesqueness of the dramatic 
situation establishes itself, having brought about an understandable 
rapprochement between the form and the content. The moment Meg 

breaks the news to Stanley that two visitors are about to arrive, Stanley 
loses his cool— objectively demonstrated by a carefully delved dialogic 


creati 


them, 


design: 

STANLEY. Idon’tbelieve it. 

MEG. It’s true. 

STANLEY. (moving to her) You’re saying it on purpose... 

grinding his cigarette) when was this? .... who 4 

are they? ..... Didn’the (Petey) really you their (“The 
names? (pacing the room) Here? They wanted Gold 
to Stanley: come?..... It’s a false alarm. Afalse make 


alarm. (He sits at the table). “they 

(Pinter, 30-31)  thelc 

pial: 3 . ee Nan! 

All Stanley’s action like excitedly moving to Meg, grinding his Aa 

; Q Ltg 6 St 
cigarette, pacing the room are significant dramatic language to denote Re ; 
the suppressed menace and mounting tension in Stanley. His sitting at Stan! 


the table, as he does so, indicates beyond doubt that Stanley is nervous 
and frightened too. When, after the arrival of the two strangers, Stanley 
gathers from Meg that one of them is called Goldberg, he silently Pinte 


responds by again sitting slowly at the table: And 
à Non- 

STANLEY. Then whatare they? Come on. Try to remember id: 

MEG. Goldber 2: vell 
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STANLEY. Goldberg? 


MEG. That’s right. That was one of them. (Stanley 
slowly sits at the table). 


(Pinter, 45) 
Stanley’s gesture upholds his utter helplessness and defeat, 


creating a superb theatre dialogue. When asked by Meg if he knows 
them, Stanley avoids the pointed question and maintains silence. 


Do you know them? ü 


Stanley does not answer. 
Stan, they won’ t wake you up, I promise. 


Stanley sits still. 
They won’t he here long. Stan. 
Stanley sits still. 
(Pinter, 44-45) 
4 Here the dialogue has been masterly handled by the dramatist. 


“They won’t wake you up” is an example of a subtle irony. For 
Goldberg and McCann do wake Stanley up from his slumber, in the 
make-believe world he has slipped into. Similarly, irony is struck in 
“they won’t be here long,” for, in actuality, even in their short stay in 
he lodge, the twosome would get Stanley “reorientated”’ for good. 
Stanley no more is to remain a nonconformist when he is taken to the 
mysterious “Monty”. The dramatic sequence conveys to the audience 
that the mention of the name Goldberg has unnerved and unsettled 
Stanley — one of Pinter’s remarkable strategies to uncover nakedness. 


Dialogic design is a crucial factor to recognize in exploring 
Pinter’s theatrical stratagems, and having provided ways ofenjoying 
thd appreciating The Birthday Party, though more often than notin a 
n-explicatory manner. When the play was first presented in England 
Ndalso in the United States most of the spectators, ordinary ones as 
ral as the academics. tumbled against the incomprehensibility of 
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actions and speeches. Yet they did not fail to notice that the play createg rep! 
“sop riveting a world of its own” ‘Dukore, 02) with adistinctiveanq cat 
rash dramatic idiom that they resolved to decode Printer’s theatrica} ~ suc 
message. A bell was tolled over The Birthday_Party in introducing ball 
and welcoming an altogether new language-oriented drama, hitherto apt 
unrealized. The Birthday Party launched a new drama of subtle and 
sensibility, underlined by the menace and the absurd, where formanq the 
content are expertly welded into a consolidated composite unit, so 
much so that the effect becomes almost akin to that of poetry — a 
wholeness and universality of perfection of a hi ghly conscious yet 
articulate poetry, its force being rather aural than visual. Explaining 
this true-blue poetic quality of Pinter’s drama, the famous Pinter- 
director Sir Peter Hall comments: “I actually believe that Beckett and 
Pinter are poetic dramatists in the proper sense of the word: they have 
a linear structure and a formal structure which you'd better just observe 
—don’t learn it wrong, don’t speak it wrong, you can’t, you mustn’t” 
(Scott,48). - 


The Birthday Party often attains poetic quality in 


| communicating feelings, emotions and experiences of its characters. e 
Pinter’s acting career has helped him in writing dialogue marked by a 
virtuosity and excellent verbal control. When Petey introduces Stanley an 
to Goldberg in Act II, the latter reminisces poetically: “Hummingaway sgt 
I’dbe, past the children’s playground. P d tip my hat to the toddlers, se 


I’d give a helping hand to a couple of stray dogs, everything came i 
natural. I can see it like yesterday. The sun falling behind. The dog S 
stadium. Ah!” (Pinter, 53). Here the meaning and the dramatic effect i 
are closely related to the evocative power of words, whichis akin to he 
poetry. One of the undeniable influences on Pinter is that of T.S. Eliot, a a 
an earlier pioneer playwright who experimented in dramatic forms tin 
during the first half of the twentieth century, especially in dramatic his 
language to an appreciable extent. Eliot’s influence is quite obvious 1" af 
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repetitions of phrases in a Pinter-play. In The Birthday Party Pinter 
catches hold of a word or phrase and then repeats the same over 
succeeding sentences, keeping it up in the air almost like a bobbing 
pall. These chosen words or phrasal idioms, taken together with the 
aptly pitched intonation of the actor, act as a unit of tonal composition 
and accordingly create a feeling, a perceptible imagery or reaction in 
the audience, to infuse into them an appealing communication: 


STANLEY. Where’s my tea? 


MEG. I took it away. You didn’t wantit. 
STANLEY. ...... You took it away? 

MEG I took it away. 

STANLEY. What did you take it away for? 
MEG. You didn’t want it. 

STANLEY. Who said I didn’t want it? 

MEG. You did. 


(Pinter, 31) 


It is not what is spoken literally in the passage that matters, 
what is important is to comprehend that which remains locked within 
this lingual exchange, not being communicate on-the-surface, though 
exercising a weighty bearing on the entire on-stage situation witha 
strong sense of inadequacy of language. Listening to the dialogue we 
gather that Stanley is gripped by a definite tension that has made him 
peevish and woolly. Invisible menace hovers over the exchange of 
words. Stanley was told initially by Meg that the tea was taken away 
as he didn’t want it, yet Stanley chose to adopt silly repetitions. Not 
that he was not aware that he refused to accept the tea earlier, not that 
he wanted a rational answer from Meg, but that the repetitious dialogue 
Was just a mental process to follow through in shielding him, for the 
time being, from a disturbing, gnawing fear which has already upset 
his equipoise since when he heard about the two strangers inquiring 
after this down and out boarding house. Such a repetitious passage at 
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quarte 
once confirms Pinter’s notion about the function of a stage dialogue: 
“A play is not an essay..... Language..... is a highly ambiguous business. 
So often, below the word spoken, is the thing known and unspoken,” 
Brown, 12-13). Below the words spoken by Stanley Webber remains 
another world-that of his obscure past-known to himself, but not 
communicated to the audience. Memory of his past torments him, His 
repetitions are sure off-shoots of his suppressed unsettlin g fear. His 
questions are mere plays to gain time to get hold of himself over his 
distressing fear. Pinter’s dialogue shows his use of language in 
connection with search, surprise and the misty background of a 
character. John Russell Brown pertinently observes: “Given that the 
dramatist is concerned with eventual disclosure here, in describinghis casi 
characters’ ‘conversations,’ Pinter touches upon the dangerous, or unive 
precarious, nature of his plays and their stunning, appalled andheld forci 
(or arrested) climaxes. From the first world spoken on stage, the hunt cultu 


is on” (Brown, 19). gis col 
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Manoj Kumar 


Cosmopolitanism in 
RohintonMistry’s Family Matters 


Etymologically the word ‘Cosmopolitan’ derives from Greek 
cosmos (world) + polis (city, people, citizenry) which describes a 
universal love of humankind as a whole, regardless of nation. It stands 
for citizenship of the world. It refers to a taste or consideration for 
cultures besides one’s own culture of origin. As far as cosmopolitanism 


zis concerned it contains that all humanity belongs to a single moral 


community. It has also been used to describe a wide variety ofimportant 
views in moral and socio-political philosophy. The nebulous core shared 
by all cosmopolitan views is the idea that all human beings, regardless 
of their political affiliation, do (or at least can) belong to a single 
community, and that this community should be cultivated. Different 
versions of cosmopolitanism envision this community in different ways, 
some focusing on political institutions, others on moral norms or 
relationships, and still others focusing on shared markets or forms of 
cultural expression. The philosophical interest in cosmopolitanism lies 
inits challenge to commonly recognized attachments to fellow-citizens, 
the local state, parochially shared cultures, and the like. (Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy). Emphasizing the unity of humankind 
overits division into different states and peoples, by arguing that humans 
ate destined by Nature to be sociable and live in harmony, Erasmus 
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pleaded for national and religious tolerance and regarded like-minded 
people as his compatriots. According to Kant, all rational beings are 
members in a single moral community. They are analogous to citizens 
in the political (republican) sense in that they share the characteristics 
of freedom, equality, and independence, and that they give themselves 
the law. Their common laws, however, are the laws of morality, 
grounded in reason (Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy), 


Cosmopolitans believe that there is a burden on all the people 

to cultivate and improve humanity as a whole and to provide enrichment 

in the best way that they can. This ties into ideas of brotherhood of 

humanity, and how the human race is one entity that humans must all 

band together to support. It is a major friend and a necessary element 

of the human rights movement. As Klitou argues that a cosmopolitan 

“Human identity” is as necessary for the triumph of human rights, asa 

| European identity is for a political European Union (Wikipedia, the 
| free Encyclopedia). 


| Cosmopolitanism shares some aspects of universalism + 

namely the globally acceptable notion of human dignity that must be 
| protected and enshrined in international law. Thus, a “cosmopolitan 
declaration of human rights” would be defined in terms of negatives 
that no one could disagree upon. In addition, cosmopolitanism calls 
| for equal protection of the environment and against the negative side 
| effects of technological development. A cosmopolitan world would 
consist of a plurality of states, which would use global and regional 
` consensus to gain greater bargaining power against opponents. 


| Under the influence of the American Revolution, and especially 
during the first years of the French Revolution, cosmopolitanism 
received its strongest impulse. During the years the terms 
‘cosmopolitanism’ and ‘world citizenship’ were often used notas labels 
for determinate philosophical theories, but rather to indicate an attitude 
of open-mindedness and impartiality. A cosmopolitan was someon? 
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| who was not subservient to a particular religious or political authority, 


someone who was not biased by particular loyalties or cultural 
prej udice. Furthermore, the term was sometimes used to indicate a 
person who led an urbane life-style, or who was fond of traveling, 
cherished a network of international contacts, or felt at home 
everywhere. In this sense the Encyclopédie mentioned that 
‘cosmopolitan’ was often used to signify a “man of no fixed abode, or 
a man who is nowhere a stranger (Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy). 


The present research paper entitled “Cosmopolitanism in 
Rohinton Mistry’s Family Matters” aims at tracing the cosmopolitan 
features in India and Canada as depicted in Mistry’s novel Family 
Matters. These features of cosmopolitanism are appearing in literature 
written in English irrespective of any community. Before we deal with 
the theme as it appears in the novel it would be in the fitness of things 
first to encounter with the main events of the Family Matters, third 
novel of Mistry, which was published in 2002 and won the Kinyama 
Pacific Rim Book Prize amongst many other honors. 


The story revolves around 79 year-old Nariman Vakeel, a 
former professor of English whose health is degenerating as a result of 
Parkinsons(a disease of the nervous system that gets worse over a 
period of time and causes the muscles to become weak and the limbs 
toshake). Nariman’s youthful love affair with a Christian woman, which 
led inadvertently to the death of the Parsi wife, his parents pressured 
him to marry, haunts him in his declining years and sours his relationship 
with his morally censorious step-children, Coomy and Jal, who are 
also his primary caregivers. When they successfully execute a plan to 
move the burden to his natural daughter, Roxana, her family is forced 
to adjust their lives and their already strapped finances to his care. 
Despite the increasing difficulties Roxana’s family faces and the 
hardships resulting from ill-hatched plans to remedy them, the shift to 
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their household is a moment of potential. However, the end of the 
novel contains that moment of potential when Roxana’s husband Yezad 
tries to escape his feelings of guilt over the death of his beloved Hindy 
employer by retreating into his religion. This escape from emotion and 
responsibility re-invokes the rule of strict Parsi protocol and fg 
complemented by the family’s shift with Nariman back to his origina] 


home, the site of so much sadness and tragedy. on 
; ; wi 
In Family Matters, Bombay has not only been treated as a 
i oo ou 
native place where he was born but as a cosmopolitan city which is a i 
shi 


cultural melting pot ready to accept all sorts of people who are displaced 
from their natural habitat or nation or birthplace. There is an instance 
in the novel where Bombay is called a religion. “Bombay is much 
more than a city. Bombay is a religion” (Mistry,361). When questioned 
as to how to account for the blemishes, slums or broken sewers and 
corrupt politicians, the answer is: 


A 


| I don’t think crime or çorruption can be called a blemish. 
More a cancerous tumour. When a person has a cancer in 
their body, they should bloody well fight it . . . hating the cancer, — Y” 
} attacking it with aggressive methods is futile. Holistically, you °° 
have to convince, your tumour, with love and kindness, to reg 
change its malign to benign one (Mistry,361). shi 


In the words of Rohinton Mistry “Shakespeare is like Bombay. | diy 
In them both, we can find whatever we need- they contain the universe” 
(Mistry,252). He goes even to the extent of praising Bombay without f 
reserve- 


the beautiful city of seven islands, this jewel by the Arabian 
sea, this reclaimed land, this ocean gift transformed into ground 
beneath our feet, this enigma of cosmopolitanism where races 
and religious live side by side and check by jowl in peace and 
harmony, this diamond of diversity, this generous goddess who 
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ath 
embraces the poor and the hungry and the huddled masses, 
the this dear, dear city now languishes —I don’t exaggerate — like 
zad a patient in intensive care put there by small selfish men who 
3 veed destroy it because there coarseness cannot bear 
al something so grand so fine (Mistry,215). 
inal There is a classical example in the following situation, when, 
one evening while Yezad and his shop owner Mr. Kapur were relaxing 
with glasses of beer and when Yezad had finished, Mr. Kapur pours 
3 à | out some beer from his own glass on to the other’s asking him to 
ca share from his glass, saying: 
nce you see how we two are sitting here, sharing? That is how 
ich people now lived in Bombay. That is why Bombay has 
ned survived floods, disease, plague, water shortage, bursting drains 
and and sewers, all the population pressures. In her heart there is 
room for everyone who wants to make a home here 
; (Mistry, 159), 
ish. $ : 
ain In this passage Mistry demonstrates cosmopolitanism and 
ce, underlying humanity of a Bombay that, despite all its fanaticism and 
you corruption, provides a haven to all those who drift into the city, > 
„to | Tegardless of caste, ethnicity, or religious affiliation. Notonly do people 


share homes in Bombay, but in places like Mr. Kapur’s shop they are 
also celebrating all festivals, as a means of acknowledging unity in 
EY diversity. “Diwali, Christmas, Id, your Parsi Navroze, Baisakhi, Buddha 
se Jayanti, Ganesh Chaturti everything” (Mistry,159). There is anexample 
of Christmas, which is celebrated by the entire shop owners in their 


own ways. 
ap The Jai Hind Book Mart featured a barefoot Santa in 
nd padmasana, an English translation of the Bhagavad-Gita open 
a in his lap, perched upon his nose were half-moon reading 
ss glasses. Rasoi Stainless Steel had an aproned Santa stirring a 
ho 
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large cooking utensil. The Bhagat Opticals Santa wore stylish 
reflector sun-glasses(Mistry,304). 


In the novel Mr. Kapur expounded on the virtues of g 
cosmopolitan society and the advantage of celebrating festivals ofall 
faiths and religions. Moreover, there is an argument, put forth by Kapur, 
which would be Mistry’s message to the so-called displaced, alienated, 
marginalized people. All this is a feeling, which is there in the mind: 
once the mindset is changed and we choose to establish a sense of 
belongingness and commitment, a cultural acceptance, or cultural unity 
can be arrived at. The following passage by Kapur elucidates this 
powerful opinion. Kapur claimed his love for Bombay was special, 
far exceeding what a bom-and-bred Bombayite could feel. Mr. Kapur 
said: 
reac 
eluc 


It’s the difference between being born into a religion and 
converting to it... The convert takes nothing for granted. He 
chooses, thus his commitment is superior. What I feel for 
Bombay you will never know. It’s like the pure love fora 
beautiful woman, gratitude for her existence, and devotion for 
her living presence. If Bombay were a creature of flesh and 
blood, with my blood type, Rh negative-and very often I think 
she is-then I would give her a transfusion down to my last 
drop, to save her life (Mistry, 152). 


«> Inci 
“WY 


Itis a sense of belongingness that resuscitates and rejuvenates itto 
the so-called alienated, deprived, and marginalized people. One more | the 
condition is essential and that is a strong sense of trust. The need for yj 
trustis explained in the following passage, which is a mundane sightin beg 
the daily grind of a city like Bombay: a» We 


i ; o fo 
A train was leaving, completely packed, and the men running i 


alongside gave up. All except one. I kept my eyes on him = 
because the platform was coming to an end. Suddenly be | 
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raised his arms. And people on the train reached out and 
grabbed them. What were they doing, he would be dragged 
and killed, I thought! A moment later, they had lifted him off 
the platform. Now his feet were dangling outside the 
compartment, and I almost screamed to stop the train. His 
feet pedaled the air. There he was, hanging his life literally in 
the hands of strangers. And he had put it there. He had trusted 
them. More arms reached out and held him tight in their 
embrace. It was a miracle-suddenly he was completely safe. 
So safe, I wondered if I had over reacted to the earlier danger. 
But no, his position had been truly perilous for a few seconds 
(Mistry, 160). 


In this vast expanse of our universe there are people who are 


ready to reach out and help one another. This phenomenon is amply 


He elucidated when people reach out to help one another as in the train 


. «x Incident: 
& 


Whose hands were they, and whose hand were they grasping? 
Hindu, Muslim, Dalit, Parsi, Christian? No one knew and no 
one cared. Fellow passengers, that’s all they were . . . My 
eyes weré filled with tears of joy, because what I saw told me 
there was still hope for this great city(Mistry, 160). 


Here the hope for the city of Bombay does not mean to relate 


ates | itto acity only. In the novel Mistry gives another kind’s description of 
Ore the citizens of Bombay. “Bombay makes room for everybody. 
| for Migrants, businessmen, perverts, politicians, holy men, gamblers, 
non beggars, wherever they come from, whatever caste or class, the city 

a Welcomes them and turns them into Bombayites” (Mistry, 159). It is 
ing forthe whole planet, which has become a global image. Problems will . 
him  bethere whether one is in Delhi, Bombay or in Toronto or Quebec. 
y he This is explicit in the following revelation by Yezad: 


A —= $$$ == 
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His dream for an end to this ape-man commute had led him to | peol 
apply for immigration to Canada. He wanted clean cities, clean } 00! 
air, plenty of water, train with seats for everyone, where people | Mi 
stood in line at bus stops and said please, after you, thank {tis 
you. Not just the land of milk and honey, also the land of | jetti 
deodorant and toiletry. (Mistry, 137). | 


Inf 

Mistry suggests to approach the destination of your heart’s | feat 

desire with an open mind, without high expectation, to approach it | the: 
with a sense of belongingness and a sense of acceptance. Thusthe the 
world shall be a macrocosm of opportunities and wonder. Thereare the 

instances of Yezad’s firm belief in Parsi history and Zoroastrianism | acc 
dnd he used to go to the fire temple whenever he was depressedorin | all 
doubt. Moreover his bedroom was filled with volumes about Parsi | nat 


history and Zoroastrianism. So it is faith, which keeps a displaced | Cai 
her 


= 


cooing 

going. 
` 
$ 


Mistry’s sentiments on the cosmopolitan features are best © 
expressed in Mr. Kapur’s observation: “Bombay endures becauseit — Co 
gives and it receives. Within this warp and weft is woven the special 
texture of its social fabric, the spirit of tolerance, acceptance, generosity” 


_ (Mistry,159).So it is love, adjustment, accommodation, kindness and 


a positive attitude of acceptance and belongingness that family, society Co 
and nations are built and so shall they flourish. 
Like India, Canada has also become conspicuous for its 
Re 


cosmopolitan features. These features are explicitly discernible in the 
novel. Mistry shows Canada as a multicultural nation in which 
Canadians are not of any one cultural background, race or heritage. 
Canadians today reflect a vast diversity of cultural heritages andracial A 
groups. Mistry holds that this multicultural diversity is a result of 
centuries ofimmigration. “The generosity of the Canadian dream makes 
room for everyone, for a multitude of languages and cultures and 
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fe peoples: In Canada’s willingness to define and redefine itself continually, 
a on the basis of inclusion, lies its greatness, its promise, its hope” 
ple (Mistry.249). Mistry also comments on Canada’s multicultural policy. 


ink | Itis@ “policy that in the beauty of its wisdom did not demand the 
lof jettisonin g of the old before letting them share in the new” (Mistry,249). 


In few, Rohinton Mistry successfully embedded the cosmopolitan 


rts features in his novel from micro to the macro without fail. He depicts 
hit | them deeply and heartily webbed in a nice thread. He gives voices to 
the the feelings and emotions, tears and doubts, hopes and aspirations of 
are the people of India and Canada. It is indeed that both the countries, 
sm | according to Rohinton Mistry, are a cultural melting pot ready to accept 
rin all sorts of people who are displaced from their natural habitat or 
arsi | nation or birthplace. Mistry shows the multi-cultural features of both 
ced Canada and India, which reflect a vast unity in diversity of cultural 
heritages and racial groups. 
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